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Look What These Cooke 
Trained Men are Earning 


Makes q7ee in 24 
Days in Radio 


ys 
“*Thanks to your interest- 
ing CourseI made over $700 
in 24 days in Radio. Of 
course, this is alittle above 
the average but I run from 
$10 to $40 clear profit every 
day; tne can see what yous 
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“Use my name asa refer- 
ence and depend on me as a 
booster. The biggest thing 
lever did vane h eo J nnd 
advertisemen’ er- 
aging oy ‘than in. $500 a 
month from my own busi- 
ness now. to make 
$18 a week.” 
A. SCHRECK, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 










**I was a dumbbell in elec- 
tricity until 1 got in touch 
‘ou Mr. Cooke, but 
now I have charge of a bi 
lant including 600 motors an 
irect a force o' men—elec- 
fricians, helpers, etc By sal. 
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I Will Train You 


at Home to fille. 
Big Pay Job! 


It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 
a week, when in the same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you could make $70 to $200 
and do it easier—not work half so hard. Why then 
remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work that 
offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? Fit 
yourself for a real job in the great electrical industry. 


I'll show you how. 







ab ee COOKE 
ef Engineer 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Today even the ordinary Electrician 
—the “screw driver” kind—is mak- 
ing money—big money. But it’s the 
trained man—the man who knows 
the whys and wherefores of Electri- 
city—the Electrical Expert—who is 

icked out to “boss” the ordinary 

lectricians—to boss the Big Jobs— 
the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a 
Year. Get in line for oneof these" Big 
Jobs.”’ Start by enrolling now for my 
easily learned,quickly grasped, right- 
up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home- 
Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; 
you don’t have to be a High Schoo 
Graduate. As Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago he Lind of te Works, I know 
exactly the kind of training you need 
and I will ed you that training. My 
Course in Electricity is simple, thor- 
ough and complete and offers every 
man, regardless of age, education or 
revious experience, the chance to 
come, in a very Short time, an 
“Electrical Expert,” able to make 
from $70 to $200 a week. 


—s Working "Suttie 


With me, you do practical work—at 
home. You start right in after your 
first few lessons to work at your pro- 
fession in the regular way and make 
extra money in your spare time. For 
this you need tools, and I give them 
to you-—5 big complete working 
outfits, with tools, measuring 
instruments and a real elec- 
tric motor. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 
So sure am I that you can learn Elec- 
tricity—so sure am that after studying 
with me, you, too, can get into the “bi 
money”’ class in Electrica work, that I wi 
guarantee under bond to return every single 
geany paid me in tuition, if, when you have 

nished my Course, you are not satisfied it 
was the best investment you ever made. And 
back of me in my guarantee, stands the Chi- 
cago Engineering Works, Inc., atwo million 
dollar institution, thus assuring to every stu- 
dent enrolled, not only a wonderful training 
in Electricity, but an unsurpassed Student 
Service as we 


Get Started Now — MailCoupon 


I want to send you my El Electrical Book 
and Proof Lessons, both These cost you 
nothing and you i enjoy them. Make the 
start today for a bright future in Electricity. 
nd in Coupon—. Now. 


Chic Cooke, Chief Engineer 
cago Engineering 
Works 


2150 Lawrence 
Av.Chicago 
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They Called Me aHuman Clam 
But I Changed Almost Overnight 


S 1 passed the President's offic could not help 
hearing my name. Instinctively - paused to lis 
ten. “That human clam,” he was saying, “can't 

represent us He's a hard worker, but he seems te 
have no ability to express himself I had hoped to 
make him a branch manager this fall, but he seems to 
withdraw farther and farther into his shell all the 
time. I've given up hopes of making anything out 
of him.” 
So that was it! That 


was the reason why I had 


been passed over time and again when promotions 
were being made! That was why I was just a plod 
der—a _ truck horse for our firm, capable of doing « 
lot of heavy work, but of no use where brilliant per 
formance was required I was a failure unless I 
could do what seemed impossible—learn to use words 


‘forcefully, effectively and convincingly 





What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 
How to talk before your club 
or lodge 


In 15 Minutes 
a Day 


How to address 
ings 


How to propose and respond to 
toasts 


Board Meet- 
And then sud 
denly I discov 


How to make a _ political ered a new — 
speech method which 
How to tell entertaining stories made me a 
How to make after-dinner powerful 
Speeches speaker almost 
How to converse interestingly overnight. I learnedhow 
How to write letters to bend others to my 


How to sell more goods 

How te train your memory 
How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to develop self-confidence 


will, 
one man or an audience 
of thousands. Soon I had 


how to dominate 


How te acquire a winning per- won salary increases, 
sonality : promotion, popularity 
noe © Seen pe wills | power. Today I always 


have a ready flow of 


How te become a clear, accurate 
thinker speech at my command 


we your power of I am able to rise to any 
How te be the master of any | Occasion, to meet any 





situation 





right words. And I a 












Please mention this 





emergency with just the 





magazine when 


complished all this by developing the natural power ot 

peech possessed by everyone, but cultivated by so few 

by simply spending 15 minutes a day in the privacy 

of my own home, on this most efascinating subject 
* * . 

There is no magic, no trick, no mystery about be 
coming a powerful and convincing talker You, too, 
can corquer timidity, stage fright, self-consciousness 
and basafulness, winning advancement in salary, pop 
ularity, social standing and success Thousands have 
necomplished, just such amazing things through this 
simple, easy, vet effective training 


Send For This Amazing Book’ 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is now 
being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below. This 
book is called, How to Work Wonders With Words. 
You are told how to bring out and develop your price 
less hidden knack’’—the natural gift within you 
which will win for you ad 
vancement in position and sal 
ary, popularity, social stand 
ing, power and real success 
You can obtain your copy ab 
solutely free by sending the 
coupon. 


; Now Sent Free 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1754, Chicago, Ill. 
— — —_— ee — 
North American Institute, 7 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1754, 
Chicago, tilinois. | 
iease send me FREE and without obligation my copy 
f your famous book, How te Work Wonders With Words. | 
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AWARDS IN BOOK LOVERS’ TOURNAMENT OF FEBRUARY ARE 
ANNOUNCED IN THE FORETASTE ON PAGE 158. 
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tioned against using any of the contents of this mpecasine either B. . or in part. Entcred as Second-class Matter, 
September 11, 1902, at the Post Office at New Yor N. Y., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Canadian 
 conisiion, " $2.86. ‘Foreign, $3.22 

WARNING—Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you. Complaints are daily made by persons who have 
been thus victimized. 

IMPORTANT—Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this corporation does not hold itself re- 
spousib'e for loss of unsolicitid manuscripts while at this office or in transit; and that it cannot undertake to hold 
uncalled-for manuscripts for a longer period than six months, If the return of manuscript is expected, postage 
should be inclosed. 


Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 
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Now my friends are amazed. They all 
ask me how I was able to grow new 
hair in such a short time. 


grow you would not rut 
“growing fluid’ on the 
leaves. You must nourish 

the roots. And it's exactly 
the same with the hair 
This new treatment, which 
Merke perfected after 17 year 
experience in treating baldnes~ 
is the first and only practica! 
method of getting right down to 
the hair roots and nourishing 
them 

At the Merke Institute many 
have paid as high as $500 for the 
results secured through personal 
treatments Yet now these very 
same results may be secured in any 
home in which there is electricity 
at a coast of only a few cents a 
day. 

Merke frankly admits that his 
treatment will not grow hair in 
every case, There are some cases 
nothing can help. But so man) 
have regained hair this new 
way, that no matter how thin 
your hair may be, he,invites you 
to try the treatment 30 days at 
his risk, and if it fails to grow 
hair then your money is in 
stantly refunded And you are 
the sole judge. 


Coupon Brings You 
Fall Details 





OB MILLER and I had both heen gettine hald f 
years. We had tried almost every hair restorer on the 
market. But we might as well have used brass polish. 

One day Bob left town—a -business trip. Weeks passed. 
| began to wonder if I'd ever see him again. 

One afternoon at the office | heard a.familiar voice 
7 “Hello, Baldy,” it said. I glanced up, annoyed. There 
stood Bob. 

“For Pete's sake 
keeping yourself? 

We shook hands. “Take off your hat,” I suggested 
sarcastically. “Let me gaze on that ‘luxuriant hair’ of 
yours. I haven’t seen it for weeks.” 

“Luxuriant hair is -right,” he retorted. “I've 
got the finest growth of hair you ever saw!” 

I laughed out loud! “Know any more jokes?” 
I said. 

Bob stepped back and swept off his hat. I 
couldn't believe my eyes. The top of his head, 
once almost bare, was covered with a brand new 
growth of real, honest to goodness hair! 


A New Way to Grow Hair 


That night I went to Bob's house to try his new 
hair-growing treatment. He sat me in a chair and 
placed a strange apparatus on my head and turned 















” I exclaimed, “where have you been 















on the electricity. The treatment lasted 15 minutes This stery is typical of the 
At the end of the treatment I rubbed the top of my results that great numbers of people are securing with 
head, “Well, Bob,” I chuckled, “I don’t feel any new the Merke Treatment “The New Way to Make Hair 
hair.” Grow” is a 34-page book which explains the Merke 
“Of course you don’t,” Bob came back “But just Treatment in detail, It will be sent you entirely free 
you wait a while.” if you simply mail the coupon below. 
_On my way home I read a booklet which Bob had This little book tells all about the amazing new 
given me. It deseribed a new method of growing treatment, shows what it has done for countless 
hair—dliscovered by Alois Merke, founder of the others, and contains valuable information about the 
Merke Institute, Fifth Avenue, New York It was hair and scalp. Remember, this book is yours free 
the only treatment I ever heard of that got right to keep. And if you decide to take the treatment you 
down to the roots of the hair and awakened them can do so without risking a penny. So mail coupon 
to new activity. Bob was proof I decided to send now Address Allied Merke Institute, Inc., Dept. 424 
for the treatment immediately. Div Fifth Avenue, New York 


I Get the Surprise of My Life one ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Every night I spent 15 minutes taking the treat Allied Merke Institute, Ine. 


ment The first two or three days nothing hap Dept. 424, 512 Fifth Avenue New York City 
pened, But I could feel _my scalp beginning to Sheawe of without cost or obligation, in a plain wrapper 
i tingle with new life—new vigor. Then one day when copy of you The New Way to Make Hair Grow 


I looked in the mirror I got the thrill of a lifetime 
All over my head a fine,"downy fuzz was beginning 
to appear. At the end of a month you could hardly ‘4 
see a bald spot on my head. And after 60 days Name stole ahs ay 

my worries about baldness were ended. I had gained State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
an entirely new growth of healthy hair. 


Here’s the Secret addoeee 


According to Alois Merke, in most cases of loss 
of hair the hair roots are not dead, but merely 
dormant—temporarily asleep. To make a sickly tree City ; enccsvesesies . State 
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GOOD READING 


CHARLES HOUSTON 





The four of us had found ourselves 
in a little road house set down in the 
midst of an Illinois prairie. ‘Two of us 
were newspaper men on our way. to 
cover a murder trial at a near-by county 
seat. With us was the young prosecut- 
ing attorney who was to win his spurs 
in this, his first big case, and the head 
of the local Farm Bureau, a veteran of 
some sixty years, who had shrewd 
knowledge of human as well as Mother 
Nature. 


The talk turned naturally to trials 
past and present, to crime and the 
strange ways of criminals. It was the 
prosecutor who said finally: 


“T’ve been thinking how much better 
you writing fellows could arrange this 
trial if you had your way. To be quite 
candid, this is a pretty matter-of- 
fact business, not much romance and 
mystery and the like to it. Of course, 
you will try to work some of that stuff 
into your stories, but you know, as well 
as I do, that there’s no glamour about 
this murder and that you will have a 
hard job keeping folks guessing as to 
what the end of this particular story 
will be.” 


The old farmer chuckled. 


“What’s become of that saying that 
‘truth is stranger than fiction?’ I never 
did put much stock in it anyhow. Truth 
is a pretty commonplace commodity, un- 
less you mix it up with imagination. 
One man can tell a story that will fal! 
flat as a pancake. Another can tell the 
same story about the same happening 
and have folks sitting around with their 
eyes bulged out. It isn’t so much the 





story, as the way you tell it. And that’s 
why all the world over, human beings 
love a good story-teller. Radios and 
phonographs and motion pictures and 
high-pressure news-gathering agencies 
will never take the place of the writer 
or story-teller who can sit down and spin 
a yarn that comes straight from the hot 
fires of imagination. Of course every 
writer must get his material from his 
experiences with real life. But you 
judge him by the way he puts those ex- 
periences together, the way he gets them 
over to his audience. If truth alone 
were enough to satisfy the human crav- 
ing for adventure and romance, we 
wouldn't need any other reading than 
the Census Reports or the latest crop 
statistics.” 


The farmer had put his calloused 
finger on the reason for the ever- 
increasing demand on the part of all 
cross-sections of America for the best 
of good fiction. More and more, we are 
finding that there is a hunger deep down 
in us for life that is more colorful, more 
full of action, life with a greater “kick” 
in it, if you like. Clean, rapid-moving 
books of fiction such as those pub- 
lished by Chelsea House, one of the old- 
est and best-established concerns in this 
country, are satisfying this hunger out 
on the prairie lands of the Mid-West, 
heyond the Rockies, in the great in- 
dustrial centers of the East; wherever 
men and women want to widen their 
horizons. 


So let the highbrows and the pale 
inmates of “arty” studios sneer if they 
like; those of us who want life to be 
rich and abundant know that we can sit 


Continued on 2nd page following 
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I Was Afraid of This 
New Way to Learn Music 


— Until | Found It Was Easy As A-B-C 


Then I Gave My Husband 
the Surprise of His Life 
SD ih be silly, Mary. You're perfectly foolish 


to believe you can learn to play music by that 
method. You are silly to even think about it. Why 
it claims to teach music in half the usual iime and 
without a teacher. It's impossible.” 


That is how my husband felt ~yhen I showed 
him an ad telling about a new way to learn 
music. But how I hated to give up my new 
hope of learning to play the piano. When | 
heard others playing, I envied them so that it 
almost spoiled the plezsure of the music for 
me. For they could entertain their friends 
and family oe they were musicians 
I had to be satisfied with only hearing music 

I was so disappointed. I felt very bitter 
as I put away the magazine containing the 
advertisement. For a week I resisted the 
temptation to look at it again, but finally I couldn't 


keep from “peeking” at it. It fascinated me so 
much that finally, half-frightened, half enthusi- 
astic I wrote to the U. S. School of Music— 


without letting my husband know. 
Imagine my joy when the course 
I found that it was as easy as A. B. C. Why, 
a mere child could master it! My progress was 
wonderfully rapid and before I realized it, I was 
rendering selections which pupils who study with 
private teachers for years can't play. For through 
this short-cut method, all the difficult, tiresome 
parts of music have been elitsinated and_ the 
playing of melodies has been reduced to a sim- 
plicity which anyone can follow with ease. 
Finally I decided to play for Jack, and show 


arrived and 
a 


him what a “crazy course” had taught me. So 
one night when he was sitting 1-°ding, I went 


casually over to the piano and started playing a 
lovely song. Words cannot describe his astonish- 


ment. “Why why .. .» he floun- 
dered. I simply smiled and went on playing. 
But soon Jack insisted that I tell him where I 
had learned when how? So 


I told of my secret. 
One day not long after 














" my husband came to me 
Pick and said, “Mary, don’t 
Your Course ; 
“ ‘ A laugh, but I want to try 
Qrume ‘tomanltce learning to play the violin 
vietia ond on ene by that wonderful method. 
Traps uitar You certainly proved to 
Mandolin Hawaiian ar | me that it is a good way 
Cearsact Harp to learn music.” 
Flute Cornet E ‘ 
Goushons Plecole | So only a few months 
ete re 4 
Voice and Speech Culture later Jack and I were 
Actomsie Cieee, Save playing together. Now 
ane Accordio . . ° 
Banjo (Tenor, 5 String and our musical evenings are 
Ptectrum) a marvelous success. 
Please mention this magazine 
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Everyone compliments us, and we are flooded with 


invitations. Music has simply meant everything 
tous. It has given us Popularity! Fun! Happiness! 

If you, too, like music—then write to the U. S. 
School of Music for a copy of the bookle: “Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home,” together with 1 
Demonstration Lesson, explaining this wonder- 
ful new easy method. 


Don’t hesitate because you think you have no 
talent. Thousands of successfui students never 
dreamed they possessed musical ability until it was 
revealed to them by a wonderful “Musical Ability 
Test.” You, too, can learn to play your favorite 
instrument through this short-cut method. 

Send the coupon. The Demonstration Lesson, 
showing you how they teach will come AT ONCE. 
Address the U. S. School of Music, 3594 Bruns- 
wick Bldg. New York. Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. 


mmm ee eae ae 
U. S. School of Music, 
3594 Brunswick Building, New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 


Crane, Demonstration Lesson and _ particulars of 
your Special Offer. I am interested in the following 
course 

Have you above instrument?........000 cee cece weee 
MAMO ccccccsses Core ereeeceeeceseseseseseseees 

(Please write plainly) 
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down with a book that bears the “CH” 
brand on its jacket and be carried away 
by the sweep and thrill of it. 


Here are some recent Chelsea Hoyse 
publications that cost only 75 cents 
apiece, that can be had at any reputable 
dealer, and that have on their every 
page the true spirit of adventure and 
romance : 


YW 


TT Love Brince, by- Mary:Imlay Taylor, 
Published by Chelsea. House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. “Price 75c. 

Duncan Hart, young 
dreams. The one was to finish the great 
bridge across the canon. The other, that his 
sweetheart should be the first to cross it. But 
there were forces working in*the dark to de 
stroy these dreams. How Duncan grappled 
with these human and natural, forces ; how near 
they came to destroying him and his life’s 
dream is the story told: with power and beauty 
by the author of “The Love Bridge.” It is a 
Western story and a love story, too, that holds 
the reader throughout. 


aN 


Se Matow Hari, by John 
\” Published by Chelsea 


Avenue, New York City. 


engineer, had two 


Paul Seabrooke, 
House, 79 Seventh 
Price 75c. 

At certain hours, usually near twilight, 
weird shadows fell ominously across the crum- 
bling walls of an old house in which lived a 
strange character. A _ beautiful girl goes to 
this house and straightway becomes involved 
in as heart-stopping a series of adventures as 
you have ever read about. Mr. Seabrooke 
has written a detective story that you cannot 
soon forget. Not until you come to the last 
chapters is there a hint as to the solution of 
the mystery that haunts the creaking boards 


of “Shadow Hall.” 


(y= Forks’ Money, by W. B. M. Fer- 
guson, Published by Chelsea House, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Price 75c. 


Everybody in the little town thought that 


Wayne Carrington was well to do. He cer- 
tainly did nothing to disabuse them. But every- 
body was greatly mistaken, and it was just by 
good luck that he found some money in an old 
purse that enabled him to keep up the bluff 
for a while longer. In the end, however, the 
finding of that money was disastrous, for it 
led Wayne into all sorts of difficulties and 
into the company of mighty “bad 
hombres.” This is an adventure story that you 
will just eat up. It’s about home folks, the 
sort you see in the streets every day, and yet 
it has as strange and romantic twists to it, as 
though the scenes were laid in the South Seas. 


some 


se Luck oF Buixnp Gutcn, by Joseph 


Montague, Published by Chelsea House, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Price 
75¢ 

A Western story from Mr. Montague is 
always a treat for those who like their fiction 
to step out free, wide, and easy, and here's 
no exception to the rule. It's the story of a 
young Missouri farmer who joins in the mad, 


bad, glad California gold rush, and who is 
shown enough excitement to satisfy even a 
Missourian. Mr. Montague chooses one ot 


the most thrilling periods in our pioneering 
history to write about, and does it skill 
and an enthusiasm that is catching. 


LY 


ice Star's Return, by Johnston Me- 
Culley, Published by House, 79 


with 


Chelsea / 

Seventh Avenue, New York City. Price 75 
By this time most lovers of good detective 
stories know Black Star, the cunning man ot 
mystery, the master criminal 
the police of an entire city. This 
the second of the Black Star series in the 
Chelsea House Popular Copyrights, the first 
being “The Black Star,” and the third being 
called “Black Star’s Campaign.” Ii by any 
chance you haven't been following the adven- 
tures of Black Star, here’s a golden oppor 
tunity. If you read the first of this series, 


who terrorized 


story is 


then you don’t need any further urging to get 
this book from your dealer to-night. 





Please mention this 


magazine when 


answering advertisements 
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Give Me 5 Days and [il Give You 
a Magnetic Personality 





Let Me Prove It — FREE / 


CAN so magnetize your 

personality that people 
will be drawn to you at 
once, irresistibly. 


I can show you how to 
use the amazing principle 
of magnetic control to win 
quick success in your busi- 
ness or profession. 


I can place in your hands 
the key to supreme power 
and happiness—give you a 
great new confidence in 
yourself—overcome almost 
at once any timidity or self- 
consciousness you may have, 


I can give you a glorious new 
magnetic personality so that you 
can influence the minds of others, 
attract people to you instantly, be 
popular and well-liked wherever 
you go! 


Let me prove it. Give me 5 
days, and if in that time you do 
not experience a new surge of 
personal power, if you do not find 
yourself making friends wherever 
you may be, if you do not dis- 
cover yourself on the road to hap- 
piness, wealth, success—the test 
will cost you nothing whatever. 
You are the judge. 


What is Personal 
Magnetism? 


No leader of men has long sur- 
vived without it. No great orator 
or musician or actor can hold 
audiences spellbound without it. 
No salesman, no business man, 
can win an outstanding success 
without it. Personal magnetism! 
It is your greatest capital— 
greater by far than wealth, than 
good looks. It is you, made mag- 
netic! It is you, with a personal- 
ity so fascinating and irresistible 
that people are drawn to you as 
steel is drawn to a magnet! 


My Method Releases 





Your Personal 
Magnetism 


No long course of study. 
No tedious mental exer- 
cises. Just a simple, clear, 
age-old principle that re- 
leases the full sweep of 
your magnetic potential- 
ities—and makes you al- 
most a new person. A 
principle that never fails 
to work, because it con- 
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Think what personal will 
mean to in year con- 
tact with men and women. You will 


win! You will get what you want! 


spires with Nature to make you 
the dynamic, forceful, fascinat- 
ing person you were intended 
to be. 

The fundamental principles of 
Personal Magnetism have been 
put into a beautiful extra large 
size volume under the title of 
“The Cultivation of Personal 
Magnetism.” This book gives you 
the key to a magnetic personal- 
ity in only five days—or it costs 
you nothing. That is my free 
proof offer to you. 

The study and scope of Per- 
sonal Magnetism is as broad as 
life itself. “Fires of Magnet- 
ism,” “Sex Influences,” “The 
Magnetic Voice,” “Physical Mag- 
netism,” “The Magnetic Eye,” 
“The Road to Power” and “The 
Winning Personality” are only a 
few of the subjects covered in 
this amazing book. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Remember My 5-Day 
Free Proof 


Off the Coupon TODAY 


Offer! Send 


Merely mail coupon below and 

is remarkable volume, with 
cover in handsome dark bur- 
gundy cloth, gold embossed, will 
be sent you by return mail. If 
you aren’t stirred and inspired in 
the 5-day free period, return it 
and it costs you nothing. Other- 
wise keep it as your own and re- 
mit only $3 in full payment. 
You are the sole judge. You do 
not pay unless you are delighted. 
Clip and mail this coupon NOW. 
Ralston University Press, Dept. 
86 F, Meriden, Conn. 





RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Dept. 86 F, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I'll be the judge. You map 
send me the volume ‘Cultivation, @ 
Personal Magnetism’’ for 5 days’ 


EXAMINATION in my home, Withis 
the 5 days I will either remit the special 
low price of only .00, in full payment, 
or return it without cost or obligation. 


Address ...... 


GRP Nb oksncddccscesecces State ....+ceee 
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Classified Advertising 





Agents and Help Wanted 


LIGHTNING 
Compound, Charges discharged 
instantly. Eliminates old method 
Gallon free to agents. Lightning 
Paul, Minn. 





BATTERY 
batteries 
entirely. 
Co., St. 


STRANGE 












EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished Decie 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New York. 

AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE Samples. 
Sell Madison ‘‘Better-Made"’ shirts for | 
large Manufacturer direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience required. Many earn 
$100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mfgrs., 
564 Broadway, New York. 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 








easy. Write for particulars and free sam- 
ples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orange, N. J. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINES fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free w. 


aye Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, 





AGENTS, our 
Device washes and 
cleans walls, scrubs, 
brooms. Over half 
Brush Works, 201 


Towa 


Household 
dries windows, sweeps; 
mops. Costs less than 
profit. Write Harper 
ord Street, Fairfleld, 


new Cleaning 


AGENTS—$60-$125 A WEEK 


Free 
samples. Gold letters for stores and, offices 
windows. Metallic Letter Co., 428 N. Clark, 


Chicago, 


ONE CENT! POST CARD BRINGS free 





solid gold stud offer to agents Rajah 
Raynbo Gem deceives experts Raynbo 
Gems, Dept. F 29, Salisbury, N. C. 
BIG MONEY, FAST SALES everyone 
buys gold initials for their auto. Make 
$1.44 on $1.50 sake. Ten orders daily easy. 
Samples free. World Monogram, Dept. 12, 


Newark, N. J 





$2.00 AN HOUR for pleasant introductory 
work among local families. Exceptional op- 
portunity. Write American Products Com- 
pany, 5824 American Bldg., Cincinnati; 0. 


MARVELOUS INVENTION! 
with phonograph needles. Preserves records. 
Saves $25 in needles. Pay $90 weekly. 
Sample on approval if requested. Everplay, 
Desk V-4, McClurg Bidg., Chicago. 





Does away 


AGENTS: $11.80 daily in advance (Send 
for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured 
Hosiery. 57 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed 
seven months. No capital or experience re- 
quired. You simply take orders. We deliver 


and collect (or you can deliver, suit your- 
self) Credit given. Pay You Daily, monthly 
bonus besides. New line now ready We 
furnish samples. Spare time will do. Ma- 


cochee Textile Company, Card 4504, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





66 MILES ON 1 GALLON—Scientific Gas 
Saver. All autos. Demonstrating Model 
free Critchlow, C-131, Wheaton, Ill 


Please 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 
AGENTS $8.00 to $16.00 Daily, 
Introducing ‘‘Chieftain’’ fine Quality, ¢ 
anteed Tailored Shirts. Just show samples, 
write orders, We deliver and collect Your 
Pay Every Day. No capital or experience 
necessary Spare time pays you big. Send 
today for Free Samples. Cincinnati Shirt 

Company, Secy. 1924, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








IMMEN 





E PROFITS SILVERING MIR- 
rors at home Plating like new, brassy 
worn-off autoparts, reflectors, tableware, 
stoves, refinishing metalware, etc. We train 
you. Plans Free. Sprinkle, Plater., 353, 
Marion, Indiana. 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN BIG 
Paying Shoe Business and make $25.00 
daily? We start you. No investment or ex- 
perience nece ry. We pay daily. Tailor 
Made Shoe System, Dept. 2030, 922 Wright- 
wood, Chicago, 











Help Wanted —Female 





$6-$18 A DOZEN decorating pillow tops at 


home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 





Help Wanted— Male 





ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 


willing to accept Government Positions 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, write 
Mr. Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately. 


$115-$400 MONTHLY PAID 
office positions. Free passes, 
necessary. Write Baker, Supt. 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ry. Station 
experience un- 
(ABM), Star 


SSTABLISH YOURSELY—AT 
d Photographic Expert. Make 
week while learning. Write at 
Temporary Offer International 
Dept. 1404, 3601 Michigan Ave., 


HOME— 
$75 a 
once for 
Studios, 
Chicago. 









EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 








paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We se- 
eure position for you after completion of 3 
months’ home-study course or money re- 
funded. Excellent opportunity. Write for 
Free Booklet, CM-28, Stand Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
$158 MONTH. Railway Postal Clerks 
Men 18 up. 25 coached Free. Write imme- 
diately Franklin Institute, Dept. N2, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Farm Lands 
HERE'S YOUR LAND! 10 dows and 


$10 a month buys 20 acres of my best land 
in Cent. Mich. for $400, or 10 acres for $250. 
Write at once for free 48-page picture book. 
G. W. Swigart, X1265 lst Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 


mention this magazine when answering 





Business Opportunity 





A DIFFERENT BUSINESS WORTHY, 
remunerative Learn privilege trading, 
Capital $1060 up. Dept. 118, Paul Kaye, 
149 Broadway, N. Y. 





Patents and Lawyers 


sketch or model for 

Booklet free, 
results. Prompt- 
Patent 


Send 
examination, 
Highest references. Best 
ness assured. Watson E, Coleman, 
Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. 
preliminary 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, 





Patented or unpatented. Write Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 223, Enright, St. Louls, 
Mo. 

PATENTS—Write for free Guide Books 
and ‘‘Record of Invention Blank’’ before 
disclosing inventions Send model or sketch 
of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. Terms reasonable. Victor J. Evans 


Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide book, 
“How to Get Your Patent,”’ and evidence of 
invention blank. Send model or sketch for 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms 
reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, 
Washington, D. C. 





PATENT-SENSE—Valuable 
for inventors seeking largest deserved prof- 
its. Write Lacey & Lacey, 719 F &t., 
Washington, D. €. Established 1869 


book (free) 





Detectives Wanted 


MEN—Experience unnecessary ; travel; 
make secret investigations; reports; salaries; 
expenses. Write American Foreign Detec- 
tive Agency, 114, St. Louis, Mo. 





DETECTIVES EARN BIG 
Travel Excellent opportunity. Experience 
unnecessary Write, George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, 
New York 


MONEY. 





How to Entertain 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, and re- 
vues, minstrel music, blackface skits, vaude- 
ville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, en- 
tertainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
hooks, make-up goods. Big catalog free. T. 
Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept 

Chicago 
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| For Variety— , | | 
For Interest— | 
| 


For Literary Merit— | 
Consider | 





The contents of the 


MAY ISSUE 
Will Include 


The first installment of a three-part serial 


Ann Veronica 
By H. G. WELLS 


A Complete Novel 


The Fall of Edward Barnard 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Six Short Stories by Eminent Writers 


AINSLEE’S 












The Duchy of Deodonato A Rose of the Ghetto 
By ANTHONY HOPE By ISRAEL ZANGWILL 
Leslie Wood The Hypotheses of Failure 
By ANATOLE FRANCE By O. HENRY 
Francine’s Muff The House in the Reeds 
By HENRI MURGER By SIGNE TOKSVIG 


THE MAY ISSUE OF 


AINSLEE’S 


ON THE NEWS STANDS APRIL FIFTEENTH 










Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Adjusted to the 
Second 


Adjusted te 


Temperature 


Adjusted to 


Tsochronism 


Adjusted to Positions 
21 Ruby and 


Sapphire Fewels 


25 Year Gold 


Strata Case 


ERE is a masterpiece— beautiful, yet so 
accurate and so perfectly adjusted to all 


possible conditions that the men’s watch 
is in use on practically every vessel of the U.S. 
Navy. The Burlington line is complete—the 
above model men’s watch— charming wrist 
watches for the ladies—the new rectangular 
strap watches so much in vogue for the men— 
the **New Bulldog’’ for heavy service—in fact, 
a watch for every need and in a variety of 
designs and styles to suit the most exacting. 


21 JEWEL BURLINGTON 


Nothing less than 21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 
would be worthy of this aristocrat among men’s 
watches—and yet the Burlington is sold to you 
at a price much lower than that of other high 
grade watches. To appreciate the Burlington you 
must see it. Every watch is sent on approval— 
with no obligation to buy unless you are delighted. 


ROCK- BOTTOM PRICES 


You make easy monthly payments at our rock- 
bottom price. Write for our beautiful Burlington 
Book, It is sent free and shows in colors the 
most complete assortment of watch styles and 
exquisite designs ever brought together under 
one cover. It also tells how to avoid pur- 
chasing over-priced watches. 


WRITE Mail the coupon for our Burling- 


ton Book. No matter what your 
occupation or taste may be, you cannot fail to 
find in this beautiful free book a watch especially 
suited to you. Write TODAY! 


hall Blvd Cc 
4 +» Ch 
'» Winnipeg, Ment? 
) your free 
libera) ap- 











Big Men 
and 


Big Books 


If it’s action you want, the thrilling 
stories of brave-hearted deeds, then ask 
your bookseller to show you the fine, 
cloth-covered books that bear the “CH” 
mark on their handsome jackets. “CH” 
books cost only 75 cents apiece. 


There’s something doing all the while 
in a “CH” book. These books which 
have never before been published were 
written for men who love the sweep of 
the great West, the mysteries of big 
cities, the conquest of man over his en- 
vironment. Ask your bookseller to show 
you these latest titles— 





aa UNA NUT 


New (4 Books 


GEMS OF PROMISE....ccccccccscecessesces: Emart XKinsburn 
WHOSE MILLIONS?......... eeseesescseees Joseph Montague 
THE SPIDER’S DEN....... soesococcccoesed Johnston McCulley 
OBJECT: ADVENTURE... .ccccccccccsscccceess Ray Courtney 
GOLDEN ISLE.......cccceceeeeceens Roland Ashford Phillips 


75c 


Per Copy 
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1|| || High Prices Paid 
for Old Books!! 


We are in the market to buy first 
editions and old books of the follow- 

ing authors. THE BOOKS MUST 
BE IN FINE CONDITION! 


i Herman Melville, Edgar Allan Poe, 

" Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Na- 

{” thaniel Hawthorne, Walt Whitman, 

‘ James Fenimore Cooper, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, James Russell Lowell. 

le When Writing Please Describe the 

_ 300ks, Giving Date and Place of Pub- 

of lication. 

iv 

i. PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 

Ww 21 East Gist St., New York City 























ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants a earn $3 900 to $10,000 a yor. _ Tho geends 
of firms ne em Onis! ¢ 0 i ‘ertited Public 

we train co the ore ay at home in spare time f 
ac ousting P wit Le eyoue expe: ienc 





ne 
ing members of the American 7 stitute of Accountants 
W rite tor On book. "Accountancy, the Profession that Pays. 


LaSalle Extension University. Dept.476-H, Chicago 
The Wor td's Largest Business Training mettation = 


BLACKHEADS-ECZEMA 
‘ PIMPLES 





ne Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
nd Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
Ds the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 


Write today for my FREE BOOKLET, 
“A CLEAR-Tone SKIN,” telling how I 
cured are If after bei ing aMict 15 years. 

ir skin oft blemishes . 


FREI Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


$1000 Cash says I can 
E.S. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Bidg., Stanene€ City, Mo. 









$50 a week; my Graduates Getting 
$90, $100 and MORE Drafting! 


Dosing 5 is the BIG field, men! very Inducry you 
can name BEGINS with the draftsman. Without mech- 
anical craving, the thousands—every shop in the 
land would be STOPPED. I'll teach you drafting by 
mail, in record time! 


PAY AS YOU GO pone yon have no 


ready money for this golden opportanity. = ‘am not so in- 
terested in cash; | want your application. 1 want at least 
ready to recom- 


to I want them 
mend by Fall! We will get a flood of letters saying “‘send 
pe ya f every sort of indu 





a 
and we must make good. In fact, it is the 
peaiges S SHORTAGE of draftamen that brings this offer: 
will furnish all instruments, supplies, even ® the table 
those who start now 


GOOD POSITIONS 228:71083, loom op 


are enrolled in a Dobeclass! We A wet ay dasty tor 
r men—for menonly partly through our course. 


ke a beginner,”’ aes oineetne write Os. so long a he is 
a Dobe trained man begun righ ne The smallest 
town has lots of aratting Jobat hy es are clamoring for 
draftsmen. At or any 6 Et name, drafting 
offers eve Goon reunity. Twenty graduates went to 
Florida | ear; three are 


e fro 
Ceylon, Buta career aes yop a . ‘at Thome, 1 if you'll inet 
learn the simple, interesting pri of draftsmanship ! 


[7s EASY ¢ AND onan ons to learn drafting. 
ou need no talent for drawing ; it’s 

all done by rules, end witht tools. One of my students is SI 

old ; a cnether is just seventeen. But they'll all be mak- 

ng a gro’ m9 lary next season! I _——— to make 

anyone a "fala ed draftsman who can see opportunity 
and and clip @ this we coupon | for lor my new, beautiful illustrated book : 


—_—————— 
CHIEF I DRAFTSMAN DOBE 
1951 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago Div. 14-34 
Send me FREE and POSTPAID, in time for 
FREE TOOL OFFER, your new book, Suc- 
cessful Draftsmanship, coe material on your 
home course, terms, etc, 





SE aerate re teres am oe BN ccccassinn 


tec ncca Picture-Play Magazine? Witt Serer News 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 








WORK FOR 


“UNCLE SAM” 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1900 to $2700 Year 


MEN—BOYS 18 UP TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 
Many U. S. Government Jobs Open to Women 
Steady Work No Layoffs Paid Vacations ral 


Common Education Sufficient 





















> . x ats’ 


4 











Aaa a 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. P276, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1) Specimen Railwey Postal Clerk Examina 
tion questions, (2) Send List of U. 8. Government jobs now obtainabie 


& Name 


MAIL COUPON TODAY SURE - Address.. 
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Go to the West! 


But if you can’t go to the West, or if you do go to the 
West, read 


True Western Stories 


It tells you just what the West is like. Its departments 
tell you just where to go, just how to get there, and just what 
it will be like when you arrive. These departments also put 
you in touch with others, not only in the West, but all over 
the world, who are interested in the open life, in all things 
pertaining to the great outdoors. 


Most important of all, True Western Stories is filled 
with illustrations and stirring stories which truly depict the 
wonderland of the world. 

















William Stores ... 
New York City 
WUC 

The Watchword of Careful Buyers 


‘THRIFT means buying wisely the things you need. 
buying merchandise of dependable 






It means 
quality at a price that 
There is a feeling of lasting satisfaction in 
Buying from this new catalog offers you many 


saves you money, 
such transactions, 
such opportunities. 
You and your family can be well dressed in clothes of the latest 
styles with Fifth Avenue’s stamp of approval. You can make 
your home beautiful inside with really good furniture, rugs, car- 
pets, curtains and draperies, and outside with dependable paint 
and roofing. You can equip your kitchen with every modern 
improvement; your workshop or garage can be fitted with every 
tool you need; your automobile can be equipped with every sort 
of accessory. 
ese and many other things you 


can buy from this new catalog and all at a saving i 


Sati<faction is guaranteed when you buy from The Charles William Stores 
you buy fall to please you in every way we will return your money and 


Tf the thines 
transportation charges 


our customers—there are many in your community 
(lip and mall the coupon below and a catalog will be 


sent you at once FREE and postpaid 
Write TODAY, 











——— ————— ——— —— —— —— — — Mail the Coupon Today ——— — — — — — — — — — 

THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc., Stores Building, New York City Ss. & § 
lease send me FREE a copy of your new catalog for Spring and Summer. 

ROMO cccccccccrcccssesessecseseeseesesesseees eeeseeesessssessereessssecsseeeseoecese 

AMMO ccccccccrsccerescerercesceseees ee eess ees ee teesseeseesesessoerseceereeerseceerrs 

Tow j 








True Western Stories is published monthly. ! 
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It is Easy to Buy by Mail and Save Money 


Please menti ; Navn zine -her amkweringa. = ans 
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STANDARI 


Our Customers Know 
Tires purchased from us rive real value 
& service and mileage. For years there 

ote tires y= been sold to Chiraro 
Mevorieta cy mani mileage of first- 
class tires and ‘zet it. Se can you, 
besid-s look at the money you _can sav: 
gasre SS tires are 








Fire: 2 Ue Be, other Standard 
a makes. All used, b t gclentif cally tre: ated | hy our Wi u kote coecee ts in ou 
own omy ‘and should thousands of miles of service ‘okve 
a ore these J To tire p ices advanc 
Lowest es — More Mileage 
| Tires New Tubes Tires New Tubes 
30x3 $2.95 $1.20 $4. 25 $ 
] 39%3 1-3 +4 1.23 3334). +3 3:38 
2x3 1- Se! 1. 33 
x4SS or CL 73 2: 34anai §: . 
‘ x4 4. -25 38% : . ° 
x4 4.25 2.59 5.2: 3.. 
SOLUTELY RISK 
§ SEND ONLY $1 for each tire or tube AF, Balene ce C. O.D. express 
1 6 per cent discount for cash. NO RISK Sit any tire fails 
to give satisfactory service, you will find onr adjustments absolutely 
t fair. SPECIAL PRICES TO DEAL ERS. Rush Your Order Today. 


€ — TIRE CO., 2131 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Lem Beane eeaenaneee me 





Lowers Gasoline Cost 


to 9c per Gallon 


at. 35, er D-220 
Bldg., Pukwana, 
automatic and Se regulating device 
has lowered the gasoline cost of autos 
9c per gallon because they have made fro 


Stransky 
Dak., has invented an 
which 


Lo 


m 


37 to 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. The 


device fits all cars and can be installed 
five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants 


age n 


in 


ts 


and is willing to send a sample at his risk. 


Write him today. 





Big Typewriter Bargain! 
Own your own Underwood £; fodel 5! 

Why take /ess when our rebuilt plan ° 
brings this ace of all writing machinesat 
a big saving and on easy monthly terms! 


*3 and it’s yours 


Don’t buy a typewriter until 
after a free trial of thisone! We 
foe y ou a quick course in touch writing. 


J today, here and now, for our special 
~~ ‘we'll send catalog and new, valuable 
Typewritin Manual Free. Address 
SHipMAN-WaARD Mpc. Co., 2714 Shipman Bidg., Chicago 
—_—___— 








OWN a TYPEWRITER 











True Western Stories 


The New Magazine 
with the Thrill 


25c per copy 


me ie aos 


Ask Your News Dealer 


91] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


a 


































Sent FOR. 


OO 
pown ! 


Only $1.00! The ont 
in easy monthly payments. 
You get the fomovs Studebaker 
21 yt] Watch—lInsured for a 
ifetime;_a choice of 60 new Art 
Seauty ; 8 adjustments, in- 
juding heat, cold,isochronism and 
5 positions direct from themaker 
at lowest prices ever named on 
Writ quality. 

rite today for FREE BOOK 
of Advance Watch Styles. 


Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE. Write now while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Send at once and get a copy of this book— FREE! 
See the newest, beauti advance styles in 
Studebaker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Readhow 
you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 
direct from the maker—save big money—and pay 
for it on easy monthly payments. 


Write! for our free book. It will post you 


* on watch styles and watch values. 
Send coupon at once, Get Free Chain offer today 
while it lasts. 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. K30 South Bend, Indiana 
_ Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


a 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. K30 South Bend 


i 





og 


Please send me your Free Book of Ad Be al 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


Name... 


AddrESS caccesec cesses seerresesenes sere i 
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T was a chance meeting—pure 

chance, if indeed there is such a 

thing. I was giving a sort of 
farewell dinner to people I had met in 
Munich; in another ten minutes I 
should have been in my own room and 
have missed her, She had only stopped 
with her mother to rest for the night 
on the way from Paris to Vienna and 
had come downstairs by chance— 
chance ? 

How well I remember the meeting! 
It was in the smoking room of the 
Vierjahreszeiten Hotel. A couple of 
professors, some men from the em- 
bassies, and a captain of Uhlans had 
been dining with me. The dinner had 


been dull; our talk had gradually de- 
generated into spasmodic remarks; and 
in spite of the efforts of the French 
attaché to be witty in a language he 
had only a smattering of, I had come 
to the conclusion that specialists do not 
make good company, when suddenly I 
saw a face—a girl’s face—looking 
through the upper part of the glass 
door. It disappeared, and I was just 
hoping that my guests would go away 
soon when the door opened and the 
girl came into the room and took a seat 
at the table almost opposite me. The 
room was a public room, usually used 
for smoking and coffee, but in Ger- 
many one does not expect to see a 
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young woman act with independence 
and I was a little surprised. The curi- 
ous part of the matter is that from 
the moment she entered I remember 
everything that happened—every word 
she said, each of her slightest gestures 
—with extraordinary vividness. At 
first she was silent. She merely drew 
the black-lace mantilla she was wear- 
ing a little farther forward on her 
head and then let her eyes rest for a 
moment or two, first on one man and 
then on the next. There was nothing 
impertinent in her scrutiny, no curi- 
osity, even; the glance seemed merely 
meditative and impersonal; but the 
French attaché instinctively twisted his 
mustache to a bolder curve. When the 
eyes that had traveled round the half 
circle met mine, I was curiously inter- 
ested. Was it the girl’s indifference to 
the other men that piqued me? Or 
was there something really impressive 
in her calm self-possession ? 

My looks must have betrayed the in- 
terest I felt in her; for she suddenly 
spoke to me in French. 

“You’re not a German, are you?” 

“No,” I replied in the same tongue; 
“I am English. These gentlemen are 
guests of mine.” Then taking my cour- 
age in both hands, I added: “If I had 
the pleasure of knowing your name, I 
would introduce them to you.” 

“No, please not,” she said, quickly 
disposing of my attempt to bring my 
friends into the conversation. “I am 
glad you are English; I have wanted 
to know an Englishman for a long 
time.” She spoke quickly, but with 
long pauses between the sentences; the 
effect was to heighten one’s interest in 
what she was saying. 

“I hope I may consider that as a 
compliment,” I replied inanely. I never 
talked so stupidly as to this girl on 
whom already I wished to make a good 
impression, 

“Scarcely,” she retorted with imper- 


turbable seriousness; “the reverse, I 
think.” 

“Really?” I exclaimed in amazement. 
“May I ask why?” 

“Tt is plain; but—your guests are 
going.” 

And so they were. Headed by the 
French attaché with his “cher,” and 
“combien je regrette,” and his bow that 
passed to the lady with a deep inclina- 
tion of respectful reproach, they all 
took their leave. They had scarcely 
disappeared when I turned to speak to 
her again. But that was not her hu- 
mor. Solemnly rising opposite me, she 
drew her heels together and bowed to 
me as if she had a hinge in her back, 
with such an exact imitation of the 
German captain’s salute that I could not 
help laughing. She laughed too—mer- 
tily, like a child. 

“What strange people!” she cried. 
“What strange people! Did you ever 
see such marionettes ?” 

“They are a little stiff,’ I admitted; 
“but you were going to tell me why you 
don’t like Englishmen.” 

“T don’t know any Englishmen,” she 
said, looking at me with frank direct- 
ness, “and from what I have read about 
them, I’m afraid I should not like them. 
I’m afraid not,” she repeated decisively. 

“What do you mean?” I asked; and 
while she set to work to answer me, 
I took the opportunity of looking at 
her in order to make up my mind 
whether she was really good looking 
or not. I knew already—her walk and 
movements showed—that she had a 
good figure; but her complexion was 
tallowy, as if she had lived much in 
close rooms, and it took more than one 
glance to see that her features were 
good. Perhaps the oval of the face 
was too round for beauty—the fore- 
head was certainly too broad—but the 
eyes were really fine, a clear hazel 
flecked with gold, which doesn’t at all 
explain the impression they gave of 
transparent sincerity and courage. Her 











staccato manner of speaking with long 
pauses between each sentence became 
more marked, I noticed, when the sub- 
ject matter interested her. 

“The French—we know what they 
are,” she began. “Nothing will ever 
alter them. The Germans, too, we 
know; they are all like that !”—with a 
gesture that seemed to people again the 
empty room. “But the English are 
hard to know well. They have done 
great things in the past—brought politi- 
cal liberty into life and built up a great 
empire; but one feels as if their work 
were finished. Don’t you know what I 
mean? A selfish individualism is the 
soul of them—the characteristic—and 
that is not what we want to-day.” 

{ was more than interested, [ was 
much astonished and half annoyed at 


her frank if somewhat doctrinaire 
criticism, 
“{ don’t know exactly what you 


mean,” I replied. “What do you find 
us lacking in? We don’t seem yet to 
have failed in the world,” I added, 
with more composure, feeling that at 
last I had got on safe ground. 

“That’s just it,” she retorted quickly, 
laying her hand on the table, “you are 
successful, and therefore satisfied, as if 
material success and contentment were 
not a proof of spiritual failure.” 

“Now I'm afraid you have got be- 
yond me,” I replied, and, half to cover 
my pique, I forced a smile, “unless, in- 
deed, you will mention a nation that has 
failed materially and yet been a spirit- 
ual success,” 

“Athens,” she cried, with a look of 
astonishment, Her eyes were magnifi- 
cent, “And Judea—they both speak to 
the soul and are more interesting to 
humanity than Rome, for instance, with 
its insensate pride and lust of domina- 
tion.” 

I was silenced, if not convinced. No 
satisfactory reply suggesting itself at 
the moment, I tried to make our talk 
lighter, more personal, by asking: 
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“And what countrywoman are you!" 

“Guess!” she threw out with a smile 

“T am at a loss,” I replied hesitat- 
ingly. “You are dark, and might be a 
Spaniard from the mantilla. But you 
have no accent in French and none in 
German that I can distinguish. I am 
puzzled.” 

“You are mistaken,” she said; “I 
have an accent in German—a strong ac- 
cent. I am a Russian.” 

“A Russian. Strange! I’m going to 
Russia soon.” Her look of interest 
exciting me, I went on: “A teacher at 
Oxford put the idea into my head; an 
odd mixture, he is, of art critic and 
socialist.” 

“What is his name?” she asked. 

“Oh, you would scarcely have heard 
of him, and yet he’s interesting; his 
name’s Ruskin; a sort of professor at 
Oxford, and a wonderful writer.” 
‘So,” she said, “he has sympathies 
with the poor, has he?” 

“The deepest sympathy; he gave 
nearly all his fortune away to them and 
preached a sort of new crusade in their 
favor.” 

“An Englishman?” she asked won- 
deringly. 

“Yes, indeed,” [ replied warmly. 
“There’s nothing strange in that, surely. 
Every one must admit that we have 
done more for the poor than any other 
nation.” 

“‘We knew you had more to do,” she 
replied, and then after a long pause, 
she added, “but not that you had done 
more.” 

“IT wish you knew Ruskin,” I went 
on, feeling that his fine personality gave 
me the best chance of interesting her. 
“He is all enthusiasm and unselfishness 
—a remarkable man. He had a great 
influence at Oxford and did a lot of 
good.” 

“And now you are coming to Rus- 
sia ?”’ 

“Yes; that was a sort of farewell 
dinner I was giving.” 


‘ 
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“Then you are coming at once?” 

At this moment the door opened and 
a young man entered the room, The 
girl presented him  simply—“My 
brother ;” we bowed and shook hands. 
One thing was sure; he was utterly un- 
like his sister, She was tall and grace- 
ful, whereas he was below the average 
height and very slight. A little, thin, 
nervous apparition with the tiniest 
hands, and dressed with excessive care 
like a French dandy. 

His sister went on: “This gentleman 
is thinking of coming to Russia to learn 
Russian and he is interested in social 
questions. We are too, are we not, 
André?” And she put her arm caress- 
ingly on the young man’s shoulder. 

“You are,” he said smiling ; the glance 
was sympathetic and made me like him. 

I don’t know why, but the entrance 
of this new person on the scene seemed 
to remove the girl from me, and I was 
surprised to find resentment in me at 
the discovery. I determined to do my 
best to keep up the acquaintance, 

“T was telling your sister,” | began, 
“that I was just leaving Munich to go 
to Russia. I hope we may meet there.” 

“But if you are going soon,” she 
said, “why not go with us? We are 
leaving for Vienna this evening by the 
express.” 

“Yes,” said the young man, nodding 
in answer to my look of inquiry, “why 
not come with us?” 

“But you have probably a father or a 
mother who might object to my intru- 
sion.” 

“Oh, no,” the girl broke in, “my 
mother is resting upstairs, but I am sure 
that she would be glad if you would 
come with us. And then we might 
learn more about Ruskin and his so- 
cialistic ideas.” 

“Are you sure she wouldn’t object?” 
I insisted, 

“Of course, I’m sure; but I will write 
and ask her and show you what she 


says. Then you will know.” She 
turned to the table and drew the writ- 
ing materials toward her. 

“You see,” the brother said, smiling 
to me, “every one does what Sonia 
wants. She always has her own way, 
and it is generally a good way.” 

As he spoke, the girl turned round, 
blushing vividly and looking wonder- 
fully pretty. 

“Now, Andrushka, you are praising 
me and that’s not allowed. Besides, if 
you talk about me how can I write 
my letter? I must listen.” And she 
laughed at the implied confession. 

A moment later she had rung the 
bell and given the note to the waiter. 

“Now tell me of your Ruskin,” she 
said, turning round in her chair. “He 
interests me. He must be like a man 
I knew in Petersburg, who had a great 
influence on me—Michailoff. He was a 
great man in some ways, a great intelli- 
gence, but he was not good.” 

“Ah,” I said, “Ruskin is good. 
That’s perhaps the secret of his power.” 
Somehow or other, I felt that I was 
carrying my audience with me in my 
enthusiasm and the impulse to continue 
overcame me, “His belief comes from 
the heart and he is not afraid to speak 
to the heart.” She nodded with quick 
approval, “In one of his lectures at 
Oxford—a lecture to a thousand, irrev- 
erent undergraduates—I remember he 
paused in the middle of something he 
was saying and turned upon us with 
the words, ‘We should all be frequent 
in breaking bread with the poor.’ The 
effect was extraordinary; one felt that 
Jesus must have spoken like that. 

“It was he who put the idea into 
my head of studying social questions 
on the Continent; he thought that the 
student, like the apprentice, should have 
his Wanderjahre.” 

At this moment the German waiter 
came in and handed the girl a note. 
After one glance at it she handed it 


























to me. It was from her mother and 
this is how it began: 
Je serai charmée de faire la connaissance 


d’un Anglais; ils sont si comme-il-faut. Ton 
ami sera le bienvenu 





“You see,” said Sonia quietly, “my 
mother has answered as I knew she 
would. Now you will come, won’t 
you?” 

“IT can hardly come to-night,” I re- 
plied. “I have to pack and some friends 
to see; but I will follow. If you will 
tell me the hotel you are going to in 
Vienna, I will follow you—in forty- 
eight hours at most.” 

At this they both rose: the brother 
seemed too nervous to sit still for any 
length of time. 

“Your Ruskin interests me,” the girl 
said quietly, “and you interest me more, 
for you may act while he has only 
talked or written.” She spoke without 
a trace of coquetry. “I shall be glad 
to see you in Vienna, I am glad al- 
ready that I did not obey my first im- 
pulse and run away when I looked 
through the door and saw you all sit- 
ting there like automatons, so stiff and 
prim,” and she laughed again at the 
recollection. 

“Did you really feel shy?” I asked. 
“You seemed perfectly composed.” 

“I’m glad,” she replied; “shyness is 
childish. One has to conquer those im 
pulses, don’t you think?” 

Since I had talked of Ruskin, her 
manner had grown quite friendly, and 
the change pleased me. 

At this moment her brother opened 
the door, and she passed out of the 
room with the words, “The Ring 
Hotel, Wednesday afternoon,” on her 
lips. I stood looking after her, feel- 


ing as if some of the brightness had 
gone out of the air and the warmth. 

Until that day I had never thought 
myself very impressionable, but I was 
now to learn the extraordinary influence 
a girl could exercise on me after a 
At first I seemed to 


single meeting. 
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feel nothing but surprise at her intelli- 
gence. We had only talked for a short 
time and yet she had astonished me; 
was “material success” really “a proof 
of spiritual failure?” as she had said. 
I could not believe that; it seemed a 
paradox to me, and yet a paradox full 
of disquieting possibilities. She had 
evidently peculiar standards. The talk 
about Ruskin had touched her emo- 
tions; was he her ideal? Hardly. Al- 
most her last words showed that she 
preferred men of action to writers or 
speakers, And then my thought passed 
to her confession that when she first 
looked into the room she had felt too 
shy to enter it, and I dwelt on that; 
it seemed to bring her closer to me. 
Her manner, too, had been wholly 
womanly and sympathetic when she 
told me she would be glad to see me 
in Vienna, I kept recalling this and 
her delicious shyness, and her vivid 
blushing under her brother’s praise. In 
spite of her intellect, she was a woman 
—charming. I wanted to see her again; 
I would go to the train to see them 
off, I thought. No, that would appear 
too marked an attention. I mustn’t 
make a fool of myself; I didn’t know 
who she was, nor her name even, But 
I should like to know what she meant 
exactly, when she said that I might 
act; as if deeds were more than any 
speech or book. What sort of action 
did she mean? 

I went out for my usual walk in 
the afternoon, but I walked as one in 
a dream. I could not help recalling 
her words, her rare gestures, her looks 
—every glance had meaning in it. By 
the way, what a funny trick of speak- 
ing she had; nervously abrupt and 
quick, with long pauses. Was that like 
her shyness, an impulse held in rein 
by reason? And why was shyness so 
wonderful and charming in her? It 
was common enough in other girls and 
in them rather uninteresting. The 
whole charm lay, of course, in the magic 
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of her personality. She might be any 
one, I felt, or do anything. I could 
not quite understand her, and that ex- 
cited me. 

Why should I not go to the train? 
She had been perfectly frank with me; 
why should I not be as ingenuous with 
her? I wanted to go; that was certain. 
I wanted to see her again; to feel the 
cool, firm hand, and win from her, if 
possible, another expression of interest 
inme. Yes, that was it. I desired this 
girl’s interest and her praise more than 
I ever desired praise from anybody in 
my life. I felt that what she said 
would be absolutely sincere. That was 
not love, I said to myself; it was the 
effect her nature made on mine. In 
reality I wanted praise. I, go to the 
station! It was silly not to go. I, meet 
them on the platform with some flowers 
—one bunch for the mother and one 
for the girl. That would make it look 
all right. I, hurry back and get the 
flowers ! 

I was on the platform waiting for 
them before the train was made up. 
I had a Dienstmann with me carrying 
my bouquets, and had already paid him 
and given him most definite instruc- 
tions to make himself scarce, the mo- 
ment I took the flowers from him, when 
suddenly I saw them coming toward 
me. They were almost the first ar- 
rivals, and walking toward them I 
thought, “We shall have quite ten min- 
utes together.” The mother was being 
wheeled along in a chair, and the daugh- 
ter was walking by her side. The old 
lady was very stout and seemed al- 
most incapable of moving, but her eyes 
were bright and intelligent—hazel too, 
though far smaller than her daughter’s ; 
and as soon as the daughter presented 
me with, “This is the gentleman, 
mother,” she told me in very perfect 
French that she was glad to see me 
and still more glad to think that I should 
meet them in Vienna and go with them 
to their place near Petersburg. 


“I am a great invalid,” she went on, 
“but Sonia and André will keep you 
company, and, if you want to learn 
Russian, it is certainly dull enough 
at to learn anything.” 

Of course I thanked her and said 
how sorry I was to see that she was 
not strong, but she interrupted me 
briskly : 

“Oh, I am strong, quite strong; it is 
my body that is weak, and above all, 
lazy—very lazy,” and she laughed. 

“Mother says that,” said Sonia, “but 
she is indeed ailing. You know you 
were very ill in Paris, mother.” 

“Ah, dear Paris,” repeated the old 
lady, with a sigh, “how I love it, with 
its frivolity and gayety. It is all so 
pleasant to me, There seems to be no 
winter there, and in Russia it is all 
winter and solitude, and I hate it.” 

“You see,” said the girl gravely, 
“mother is scarcely a Russian. She 
speaks very little Russian; she lived 
nearly all her youth in Paris; her father 
was in the embassy there. I often say 
she is not a Russian or she could not 
speak of Russia as she does.” 

“Of course,” retorted the mother 
with a comical little smile, “children 
nowadays know more than their par- 





ents. But I must be getting into the 
train. I am very heavy and almost 
helpless.” 


In a few minutes we had got her into 
the carriage and settled her among 
books and wraps, and then for the first 
time I remembered my flowers and 
handed her a bouquet, which brought 
forth voluble thanks. She loved flow- 
ers, she said; it was so kind of me to 
think of them; an old woman was not 
used to such attentions, and so forth. 

My opportunity had come. Turning 
to the girl, I gave her the other 


bouquet, and in a voice which I made 
as matter of course as possible, asked 
her to walk up the platform with me. 
With rare opportuneness, the brother 
had gone off to get papers, and with- 












































out a word Sonia turned from the car- 
riage and I was alone with her. I 
hardly knew how to begin. 

“You love Russia,” I said, still u 
der the impression of the feeling with 
which she had spoken. 

She turned to me and nodded slowly. 

“Yes, I love it,” she said. “I love it 
with all my heart and soul.” After a 
pause she went on: “Our peasants call 
it ‘Holy Russia,’ you know, and to us 
it is even more than that. The other 
European nations are uninteresting. 
What they have done, they will do 
again; their course is traced; the orbit 
known. Their future will be as com- 
mon as their past. But everything is 
possible to Russia, If humanity is ever 
to do or be anything great, if men are 
ever to rise to the possibilities in them 
and live noble lives, it must be in Rus- 
sia. She is the last of the European 
nations to enter into her birthright. 
How can one help loving her—Holy 
Russia!’ ”’ 

She spoke with extraordinary pas- 
sion; but what she said was too rea- 
soned and decided, I thought; it seemed 
to put a great distance between us; I 
hardly knew how to answer her. The 
conversation went lamely afterward, 
and in a minute or so the bell rang. 
As she entered the carriage, she said: 

“I shall be looking for you on 
Wednesday afternoon. You are sym- 
pathetic.” 

Perhaps it was her foreign phrase 
that made me act like a foreigner; I 
bowed my head to her and kissed her 
hand, and the next moment she was in 
the train and had taken her seat. I re- 
member shaking hands with her 
brother; but she did not come to the 
window, and I went away from the 
station with a vision in my mind of 
her first appearance as I saw her walk- 
ing by the side of her mother’s chair, 
tall and graceful. 

When I thought over this meeting I 
was disappointed; nothing new had 
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come to me from her. The truth prob- 
ably was that I had already been moved 
so intensely in the afternoon that my 
feelings were incapable of receiving an- 
other new and profound impression of 
the same sort in the evening. But still 
her strength of character and passion- 
ate enthusiasm were clearer to me than 
they had been. Her soul appeared to 
me like a flame of extraordinary steadi- 
ness and height. An astonishing girl, 
I said to myself, most astonishing! 

As my stay in Munich drew to an 
end I began to dwell more and more 
on the womanly and charming side of 
her character, and especially on the 
interest she seemed to take in me; and 
so I cultivated, I suppose, the growth 
of a similar feeling in myself. All 
through life we are merely children, 
and turn naturally to what is sweet to 
us; but my longing for the pleasant 
fruit was checked by a sort of natural 
caution. I could see that my new 
friends were people of some import- 
ance, but I resolved to find out much 
more about them before I committed 
myself definitely, and thus I lulled my 
inborn prudence to rest. 

On the Wednesday morning, when I 
got into the train, I could not help no- 
ticing that my usual indifference had 
deserted me. I was so unnaturally 
eager that every now and again I had 
to laugh at my own impatience. I took 
no interest in what went on about me; 
in imagination I was already at the goal, 
standing before her, looking into her 
eyes, touching her hands. And so I 
lived in my dream paradise, shutting 
out as far as I could the banalities of 
the railway journey. As soon as I had 
unpacked my luggage and made myself 
decent, I got the waiter to take me to 
their sitting room, In a moment Sonia 
was before me, holding out both hands 
to me. I took them in some surprise; 


the mute appeal was so intense; but her 
first words explained everything. 
“He is so ill,” she cried. 


“An- 
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drushka, I was afraid; but now you 
have come, it will be all right,” and 
she sighed with relief. 

“Til!” I repeated. “Sit down and 
tell me about it. What is the matter? 
When did it begin?” 

“He must have caught cold,” she re- 
plied. “You know he has always been 
very delicate, and he won’t take care 
of himself. We reached Vienna very 
early on Tuesday morning; it was cold, 
and he must have caught a chill, for 
in the afternoon he complained of head- 
ache and pains in his limbs, so I put 
him to bed and sent for a doctor. But 
the fever has increased; his tempera- 
ture rose all through the night, and 
though it is supposed to go down a 
little in the morning, it has not gone 
down but gone up, ever since the begin- 
ning, and the doctor looks very grave.” 

Tears came into her eyes. I wanted 
to take her in my arms and console 
her, and the impulse was so strong that 
I rose to my feet in order by brusque 
movement to throw it off, 

“What does the doctor call it?” I 
asked. “Dangerous fevers don’t come 
like that in a day from any ordinary 
chill.” 

“You will see the doctor,” she re- 
plied. “He will be back in an hour 
or so, and you must ask him. But 
since you have come I am less anx- 
ious.” 

She spoke like a child, a tired child, 
and as I took in the weariness of her 
face, I said: 

“You have been up all night. You 
have not changed your clothes, I am 
sure, Now go away at once and 
change. Then you must come back and 
have some tea.” 

She nodded her head again like a 
child and smiled faintly as she passed 
into the room on the other side of the 
sitting room. In half an hour she 
was back again looking far brighter 
and better. We had tea together, and 
I for one enjoyed it. Then began for 


us a perpetual interchange of emotions, 
a partnership of hopes and fears which 
gradually drew us closer and closer in 
sympathy and mutual comprehension. 

I saw at once that her love for her 
brother had made her excessively anx- 
ious about him; the quickness of her 
intelligence acting on her ignorance of 
disease had frightened her so that she 
dreaded the worst before there was 
any cause for anxiety. Of course, I set 
myself to combat her fears and give 
her confidence, and I got the German 
doctor to help me. At first he wanted 
to make out that the case was serious. 
All doctors do this, I think; it exalts 
one’s opinion of their skill if the pa- 
tient recovers, and if he chance to die 
—well, the doctor is safe, for at the 
very beginning he said it was serious. 
But pushed into a corner, the doctor 
had to admit that dangerous fevers are 
generally of long inception; and that 
young André was probably suffering 
from nothing but a feverish attack 
which would pass off almost as quickly 
as it had come. I was more than re- 
paid for all my efforts when Sonia said 
to me after the doctor had left: 

“What courage you give me! 
confidence !” 

I tried to persuade her to go to bed 
and let me sit up in her stead, but this 
she would not hear of. Nor could I 
persuade her to dine with me. She 
felt quite strong, she said, after the 
tea, and did not want anything more. 
All I could do was to order a cup of 
consommé to be left in the room and 
make her promise to take it during the 
night, and then she insisted on my 
going. I was not to stay in the sitting 
room; I was not to return after my 
dinner; she felt she ought not to leave 
her brother or to see me again that 
evening. No, it must be good-by till 
to-morrow morning, and all I could do 
was to repeat, “Good night, good night, 
Sonia,” and take my leave. 

I went to the dining room rather 
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pleased with myself. 





I felt that I had 
made considerable progress; I had 
called her “Sonia” without rebuff. I 
saw that she liked me, too; and alto- 
gether I was pretty confident. In this 
hopeful mind I made a good dinner, 
went to bed, and slept like a top. 

In the morning I called upon her 
only to find her even more anxious 
than she had been the day before. The 
patient had scarcely slept at all; his 
temperature was still going up; the 
pulse rapid and fitful. In spite of her 
attempts at self-control, Sonia was evi- 
dently very nervous, and I had harder 
work to arouse her courage this time 
because she was tired out with another 
night’s watching and sleeplessness. I 
could not persuade her to go to rest 
or let me take her place. It was enough 
for her, she said, that I was in the 
hotel. It did her good. But she would 
not hear of me as a nurse; that was 
her business. 

“But,” I said, “you are wearing your- 
self out. You are suffering already; 
you will make yourself ill if you go 
on like this.” 

“Think of what he is suffering,” she 
said in a pitiful little whisper, and 
turned to go to him again. I tried to 
keep her in the room, and when I saw 
that was impossible, tried to make her 
promise to see me again in an hour, but 
she wouldn’t. I could come back in 
the afternoon, she said, or better still 
in the evening at seven o’clock, when 
the doctor was to come, and then she 
would see me. She seemed to take a 
positive pleasure in her own weariness 
and discomfort, as if her suffering 
could diminish her brother’s. 

I went out, walked about, and bought 
some necessaries, and thus wore 
through a gloomy and stupid day. I 
had begun to blame myself for always 
giving in to Sonia; the man, it seemed 
to me, should make his will dominant, 
whereas I was continually doing what 
she wished. Then I remembered what 
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her brother had said, that every one 
did what Sonia wished, and that usually 
her way was the best way, and with 
this thought I tried to appease my van- 
ity. But a spirit of revolt was in me, 
a resolve to have my way a little, and 
so in the evening I waylaid the doctor 
in the porch of the hotel and persuaded 
him to take my side and insist on Son- 
ia’s going to bed. A compliment or 
two made him willing to do all 1 
wanted, She was very nervous and 
oversensitive, he said, and the brother 
had no constitution and seemed to have 
wasted the greater part of the little 
vital energy he was born with. “The 
girl is strong and healthy,” was his 
conclusion, “but the boy is a poor crea- 
ture.” 

After he had been in the bedroom 
a few minutes, I went into the sitting 
room and waited for them, and when 
they came in together, I attacked at 
once. But in spite of the doctor’s as- 
sistance I should not have carried my 
point if I had not shown Sonia that 
the only way to sit up on Saturday 
night and on Sunday night was to go 
to bed on Friday night. Then she con- 
sented, on my promising to wake her 
up if any change took place in the pa- 
tient’s condition; but before she would 
go to her room she gave me a multitude 
of minute directions. At length I was 
left alone with the patient. He did 
not seem to know me, but that was not 
very wonderful, as his temperature was 
about one hundred and four. If it 
went up a point higher I was to give 
him a little weak brandy and water, 
otherwise nothing but milk and soda, 
and I was to take his temperature every 
two hours. 

At ten o'clock I found his tempera- 
ture nearly one hundred and five. I 
gave him some brandy and water. 
Holding his pulse, I soon noticed that 
the stimulant had done him good; it 
was strength he needed; I repeated the 
dose again and again. At twelve o’clock 
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his temperature was one hundred and 
three, and as I turned from him I saw 
that Sonia had come to the bedside. I 
immediately led her away into the sit- 
ting room; told her of the fortunate 
turn the fever had taken, and insisted 
upon her going to bed. But it needed 
no insistence; she was quite reasonable 
now. 

“T am so glad,” she said over and 
over again, and almost immediately af- 
terward: “Do you know, I am very 
tired and thirsty. Might I have some- 
thing to drink?” 

I poured her out some soda and 
milk, and had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing her promise that she would go to 
bed at once, After that I closed her 
own door on her and went again to her 
brother’s bedside. It was all plain sail- 
ing afterward. The patient’s tempera- 
ture gradually diminished, until at six 
o’clock it was barely one hundred and 
one, or less than it had been on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

I had the chart in my hand and was 
studying it in the half light of the 
curtain-shaded room, when I suddenly 
felt a hand on my shoulder and the 
next moment Sonia put her finger on 
the chart with a little gleeful whisper: 

“Then it was true! I’m so glad. 
He’s much better, isn’t he?” And as 
I replied very confidently, “He is all 
right, I think,” she took my head in 
both her hands and kissed me twice on 
the forehead. 

“You have curied him,” she said. “I 
knew you would; you are all health, 
one with nature and life—not over- 
wrought or tortured, I mean, like we 
are. And I, of course, I kept awake 
for days, and then at the crisis over- 
slept myself.” 

She looked so dainty fresh as she 
spoke that I tried to take her in my 
arms, but she drew herself away from 
me at once with a finger on her lips 
and a glance at the bed, so that I could 
only smile my entire satisfaction. 


“Come out,” she said, “and tell me 
all about it,” and in the sitting room 
I told her of the happy change. 

All she said was, “You cured him. 
I felt sure you would from the first, 
you healer!” When I tried to give 
the doctor the credit, she would not 
have it; she merely shook her head 
imperiously and said, “I know, I know.” 
And in this state the doctor found us. 

After a short examination of the 
patient he confirmed us in the belief 
that the crisis was over and that there 
was no longer any danger. In fact he 
declared that as the day was going to 
be warm the windows of the sick room 
could be opened and the patient might 
take a little bouillon. He had brought 
a nurse with him, too, and insisted 
that she should take Sonia’s place at 
the bedside. 

“But what shall I do?” asked Sonia, 
in a dismal way that made us both 
laugh. 

“Well,” he said, “I think you had 
better go for a drive and have a pleas- 
ant day after all your anxieties.” 

I could have hugged him for the 
suggestion, which I took care, how- 
ever, to receive in as matter of course 
a way as possible. When I said that 
I would come back at eleven with 
a carriage, the doctor backed me up 
valiantly as one who knew that he was 
pleasing his clients by his determined 
attitude. 

“T will answer for the patient,” he 
said; “you go and enjoy yourselves.” 

“But first-I must tell mother,” said 
Sonia; and she hurried off. 

After my tub and breakfast I felt 
completely refreshed, so spent my time 
in hunting up the best droshky I could 
find; and punctually at eleven I called 
for Sonia. She had only to put her 


hat on, she said, but first I must come 
in and see how much better André 
was. I found a marvelous change in 
him. His face was peaky and white, 
of course, and his hands thin to trans- 
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parency, but he looked something like 
his old self and had developed, the 
nurse said, a remarkable appetite. He 
was almost too weak to speak, but he 
smiled at us and seemed quite com- 
fortable. 

Shall I ever forget that drive, I 
wonder. We went down the Ring, 
through the crowds and past the shops, 
and then out along the Prater. The 
air was like champagne. In spite of 
the sun’s warmth it was cool under 
the trees, with the Danube water gleam- 
ing through the leaves on our left. 
Everything was gay and bright in the 
summer sunshine, and Sonia chattered 
away with the absolute unconsciousness 
of a happy child. What she said I 
don’t know, and I would not reproduce 
it if I could, It was all so light and 
unimportant and happy, just the natural 
rebound of her spirit from the depres- 
sion and anxiety of the last few days. 

Suddenly she said she was hungry, 
and I asked her which was the best 
place to get something to eat. She 
called out the name of a restaurant 
to the driver, who at once turned to- 
ward the city. The restaurant stood on 
one of the corners of the Ringstrasse, 
but Sonia insisted on the driver going 
to the side entrance. 

“The private rooms are there,” she 
explained, “and we don’t want to go 
into a public room to-day, do we?” 

Of course, I agreed with her, but 
a little chill came over me. Had she 
gone to a private room before, I won- 
dered? With some other man, per- 
haps? The gayety and intoxication 
seemed to have. gone out of the air. 
As I followed her up the red-carpeted 
stairs, I was plunged back into my 
old self and became a little more critical 
even than usual. 

But Sonia would not have it, and 
sulkiness was impossible in her com- 
pany. The lunch was to be the most 
wonderful lunch that was ever ordered; 
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I must choose it all; but she was very 
hungry and it must come quick, And 
wasn’t the bread in Vienna the best I 
had ever eaten, and wasn’t it a glorious 
day, and splendid to be together, till at 
last I, too, entered into her mood and 
talked and laughed -without knowing 
why. 

The lunch was not half over how- 
ever when Sonia ceclared she must 
hurry and get back. In vain I remon- 
strated with her. I told her that in 
Vienna the coffee was even better than 
the bread and that I wanted some, but 
she would not listen to me. She must 
go back. If I wanted to, I could stay 
and drink my old coffee; she’d go home 
by herself. Before I knew what I was 
doing she had whisked me downstairs 
and into the droshky, 

At the staircase of the hotel she left 
me, telling me that she would be back 
in a quarter of an hour; and she was 
back in that time. André, it appeared, 
was really much better; his mother was 
sitting with him and we were free to 
go wherever we liked. So off we went, 
side by side, into the solitude of the 
crowded streets. 

From this day our true companion- 
ship began, an intimacy of every hour, 
which lasted for weeks and weeks, and 
makes it impossible for me to attempt 
to chronicle any single day’s doings. 
{[ remember nearly every hour of it, 
though I must resolve now not to tell 
everything I remember; but simply the 
deepest impressions made upon me, 
whatever was at once novel and en- 
during in our intercourse. 

One morning, for instance, was spent 
in the Belvedere Gallery; Sonia wanted 
to show me this, that, and the other pic- 
ture. I soon found she was a most in- 
teresting guide. She did not judge like 
any one else whom I had ever seen. 
She evidently knew something about 
painting and loved colors for their own 
sake; but her judgment was always of 
the spirit. I do not mean by that that 
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she judged pictures from the literary 
point of view—by the story they told; 
she seemed to judge them by the soul 
in them, the amount of emotion they 
contained; and she was often quite 
curiously right, I thought. In this way 
and that the days passed, and for some 
time I was content to feel that our in- 
timacy was growing happier, the lighter 
side of her nature was charming to me. 

What surprised me most in her was 
that she did not at once lose that frank 
gayety of spirit I had noticed in her 
for the first time on the morning after 
her brother’s recovery. Again and 
again she forced me to laughter by her 
quaint imitations of the faces and ges- 
tures we saw in street and café. Every- 
thing that was unreal or artificial struck 
her humor, and she was continually tak- 
ing off the endless affectations of the 
Germans, the pompousness of the men 
and the trivialities of the women, with 
a power of mimicry that would have 
made her fortune on the stage. But 
though the humor was light and joyous, 
one felt every now and then piercing 
through it the contempt of a sincerer 
trace, or at least of a race with a surer 
instinct and understanding of the art 
of living. 

“The Germans,” she said once, “are 
like their language, large, but ill-formed 
and awkward; disciplined mediocrities 
they all seem to me, and their women, 
hens, ‘Cluck, cluck, cluck, kaffée 
klatsch!’” And her laughter had con- 
tempt and dislike in it. 

And just as I noticed a seriousness 
behind her mimicry so I soon felt a 
deep melancholy underlying her almost 
feverish gayety. Sometimes she would 
brood for hours without speaking, till 
I roused her, in fact, and sometimes 
she would grow bitterly indignant at 
some little snobbism that seemed to me 
perfectly harmless. She was a revoltée, 
I told myself; but the changes in her 
of temper and nature fascinated me 
and day by day her beauty grew upon 


me; for I now saw that she was beau- 
tiful or more than beautiful. The slim 
grace of her figure was as the swaying 
of a lily stem in water and her eager 
face with the soulful eyes and sensitive 
mouth was infinitely seductive. 

From hour to hour passion grew in 
me till I lost count of all she did or 
said that did not feed my desire, and 
at last I spoke. We had spent the 
morning, I remember, with her brother 
and mother, and in the afternoon while 
they went shopping together, she and 
I drove out as by mutual consent along 
the river. She was in a strange mood; 
now she would rally me on my silence, 
and when I spoke, would herself be- 
gin to brood. We left the carriage at 
my impulse to avoid the coachman, and 
as we walked together in perfect soli- 
tude among the trees I tried to speak ; 
but my mouth was parched as with 
fever. I stood still, and the scene rises 
again before me as I write. There 
within reach of me the slight figure, 
etched against the coppery reds and 
golds and greens of sunset. On this 
side of the sky, tones of turquoise and 
sapphire blended with the iris of 
mother-of-pearl, and on that side, cloud 
castles of fantastic architecture shot 
through by jets of flame glowed and 
faded in a final conflagration. I could 
not speak; I stretched out my arms 
and drew her to me, and turned her 
face up to mine and kissed her as if 
I would never part from her again. 
I was surprised at my own passion; 
for a moment or two she was wholly 
mine, As she moved away from me 
I asked her hungrily: 

“Do you love me, Sonia? You know 
I love you.” 

Her eyes dwelt on mine with pitying 
tenderness; but in a moment she re- 
gained self-mastery. 

“Yes; but 34 

“But what?” I exclaimed. “What 
do you mean? What can separate us 
if we love each other? Every time you 








give me a little of yourself, you take it 
back next time we meet. Why?” 

“Don’t say that,” she cried appeal- 
ingly; “I would give you anything, 
everything, gladly, if I were free.” 

“But you are free,” I cried hotly. 
“You told me that you cared for 
no one else and are engaged to no 
one.” 

“Ah,” she said, “don’t let us talk 
and spoil the golden hours. Love me 
if you can and I will love you as I can. 
For a little while we are together, and 
the past is far away and affection’s 
sweet!” And she laid her hand on my 
arm and gave herself to me in a look. 
I didn’t understand her; but I drew 
her to me and kissed her mouth, The 
slim body fluttered in my hands as 
a bird flutters, and then was still; but 
as she felt me against her I saw the 
vivid flush rise in her cheeks and she 
began to draw herself away from me, 
slowly but irresistibly. I was conscious 
of the determination in her and let 
her go; for something told me that time 
was on my side and that the sweetness 
of our caresses would grow on her and 
not diminish, In silence we walked to- 
gether and soon she took my hand and 
put it to her cheek, and we went on 
hand in hand like children, while my 
heart leaped in gladness and I could 
have thanked God for the winning of 
my imperious delight. 

But my hopes fell very low in the 
days that followed. Again and again 
my passionate exclamation came back 
to me as the exact truth—whenever 
she gave me a little of herself, she 
seemed to take it back the next time we 
met. I had perpetually to reconquer 
her, and this intensified my desire and 
exasperated my nerves, till at times I 
was little better than an animal. 


Scarcely ever did she yield enough to 
call forth in me that divine tenderness 
which is the seventh heaven of pas- 
sion, 

It was about this time that she be- 
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gan to ask me about myself and my 
plans for my future life. Naturally I 
told her everything. I described the 
old days in the Union at Oxford, and 
said that I wanted to enter Parliament, 
hoping to do some little good. Some- 
how or other the more enthusiastically 
I talked, the colder she seemed to be- 
come. I could not account for it; and 
yet—God help me !—I tried to win her 
by exaggerating sympathies which were 
not the deepest in me. I told her of 
what had been done for the poor in 
England; I described the working of 
the Factory Acts and the poorhouses, 
and pointed out that more would have 
to be done; that pensions for the aged 
poor would be established by the state 
and all taxes on necessaries would be 
abolished, while the taxes on luxuries 
would be greatly increased. It was all 
no good. She listened with a curious 
interest which was a part of her in- 
tellectual being, but behind the mask of 
sympathetic manner I felt a barrier 
of resolute indifference I could not ex- 
plain or account for. 

As the days went on and the date 
of our departure came. nearer, she 
seemed to grow colder, more detached ; 
she certainly yielded herself less to me. 
What was the mysterious influence that 
was drawing her from me? I asked 
myself in vain. Again and again I 
tried to win her; but her resolution 
stood firm. Now and then she’d let 
herself go to love for a moment; but 
the next moment she’d draw back. I 
was really half glad when our stay 
came to an end. André was com- 
pletely cured, and his mother wished 
to spend the full summer in her coun- 
try house. Just before starting my 
exasperated nerves gave way, and I 
reproached Sonia with her coldness, and 
told her that her reserve was drawing 
out the worst in me and not the best. 
As soon as I said that, she put her hand 
on my mouth and looked at me with 
such a passion of deprecation and re- 
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gret, that I choked my thoughts to si- 
lence. In vain I cudgeled my brains 
for some explanation of her conduct; 
I could find none. It was really enough 
to drive one mad, the continual vain 
groping to understand the enigma; and 
yet the clew was to be given me sooner 
than I dared to hope. 

We had resolved to go over Warsaw 
to Petersburg; for their country house 
was only about thirty miles up the 
Neva from the capital. If I would, I 
could not describe the long journey 
from Vienna to Warsaw. I was chiefly 
occupied in amusing the mother and 
daughter and attending to their com- 
forts, hoping vaguely in some way or 
other to make myself pleasant to them 
through companionship. The wish to 
ingratiate myself, which seemed to me 
a degradation and to some extent an 
abdication of my manhood, had come 
to me from that last fortnight in 
Vienna, in which the fear of losing 
my love had grown upon me like a 
nightmare. The journey was pleasant 
enough, André and his mother were 
interested in every detail, and that gave 
rest to Sonia and myself. We spent 
a night in Warsaw, in a huge, ill-fur- 
nished hotel, and the next day we were 
off again over the boundless bare plains 
that seemed to me so depressing. In 
the afternoon I remember we crossed 
the true Russian frontier at—I for- 
get the name of the station. As soon 
as we started again, I found on enter- 
ing the train that Sonia had lowered 
the double windows in one part of the 
corridor and was leaning out. I walked 
up to her and half timidly put my 
hand on her shoulder. She did not 
draw away; for a moment or two she 
did not even seem to notice it, and 
then she turned to me with tears shin- 
ing in her eyes and her whole face 
quivering. 

“Russia,” she said, “our Russia! 
Don’t you love it? I love every bit 
of it, You said a little while ago‘ in 





Poland that the boundless plains were 
monotonous, My God, how could you 
have said that? There is the great 
earth, naked and fruitful where men 
labor, where they are born and live 
and die, and over them the heavens 
arched. ‘Ugly,’ you said. These plains 
ugly! And you talked of the need 
of wood and hill to make a scene beau- 
tiful, just like a landscape gardener. 
Ah, if it is ugly, I love its ugliness. 
Here at any rate one can take long 
breaths uncontaminated and feel one- 
self alone. I return to nature as to a 
mother when I get back to Russia, and 
feel myself at one with the earth and 
air and sky.” 

“But won't you think of England, 
Sonia?” I said. “And our lives there?” 

“Oh!” she answered imperiously. 
“There it is again, England, England. 
But what can we do in England, I 
ask you? You told me that there were 
dozens of men from her universities, 
just like you—well-born, well-taught 
and far too well-dressed”—and she put 
her hand on me deprecatingly—“eager 
to enter Parliament, to extend the al- 
ready overgrown British Empire and 
to debase poverty with the cast-off 
clothes and broken meats of waste. 
England is finished, I tell you”—and 
she sprang upright—“she is hidebound 
in her traditions and her past, and her 
conventions choke her; but here we 
have to make traditions. Think of 
that! We are not bound in any way; 
we are only asked to make our lives 
memorable, Ah! there is a thirst in me 
for.great deeds. I hate your ordinary, 
commonplace life. There! It is said.” 
And she began to move up and down 
like a caged wild thing, heedless of the 
people in the other compartments who 
stared out at her, In a moment or two 
she stopped by me again: 

“Will no man be born like Russia, 
worthy of her?” And she put her 
hands on my shoulders and her passion 
swept her away. 
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“Don't you see how we want a man?” 
she cried. “Every nation wants one. 
Look at that accursed German emperor! 
Because the French stole Alsace from 
Germany, when he took it back again, 
he stole Lorraine with it. Lorraine, the 
country of Jeanne d’Arc! Lorraine 
that is all French, that is as much 
French as Berlin is German! The 
ignoble thief! And now he might give 
it back and give peace to the world 
as well and establish right as a sacred 
thing, and he is content to drill and 
dress and feed and sleep. Will no one 
kill the dog and make place for a bet- 
ter man?” 

Her reckless violence shocked me. 
“His successor would be no better,” I 
said ; “probably worse.” 

“Not so,” she said, with eager, point- 
ing hand. “Were his father swept 
away terribly the son might listen to 
his conscience, The one great fact 
would bring him nearer to all other 
facts. Ah, to think of it! Any one 
of those Hohenzollerns by giving back 
Lorraine to France might win immortal 
reputation by a single generous act. 
There are two crowns before each of 
them—the heavy, hard gold symbol, and 
the exquisite circlet forged of peace 
and love and the gratitude of humanity. 
And they all choose the metal crown 
and strut through bowing apes and 
stand in God’s sunshine without fear.” 

She seemed no longer conscious of 
my existence, Her speech was like a 
storm torn by flashes of hate and sar- 
casm, 

“And here in Russia it is worse, We 
have a nincompoop as czar—an Alex- 
ander,’ she said bitterly, “when we 
want a great man. Was there ever 
such irony? The people ask him for 
liberty, for a patch ot land, for ordered, 
peaceful Jife—space for theit souls to 
breathe in—and he sits on their necks, 
choking them. And our people are 
so kind, so patient. so long-suffering. 
‘A good man!’ they call him; it mad- 


dens me to hear them. Will no one 
free us from the lies and liars?” 

“Ah,” I said, “you are kicking against 
the pricks. Every fine nature does 
that.” 

“And gets tired of doing it too, eh?” 
she said, sinking down into her seat 
wearily and staring again out of the 
window. 

I did not know what to say. Her 
recklessness had surprised me—shocked 
me, too, a little. I moved to her and 
put my hand again on her shoulder. 
She sighed restlesly, but did not move, 
and so we stood for a long time to- 
gether, till I went back to the others 
and left her still sitting there. 

An hour or so afterward André 
looked out of the door and saw her, 
and turned again to his ordinary chat- 
ter with a shrug of the shoulders: 

“Sonia is in one of her moods. To 
be severely left alone is the only cure.” 

But I could not take this philosophic 
view. I was still shaken by the pas- 
sion with which she had spoken— 
shaken and surprised. What did it 
mean, this storm of enthusiasm, and 
what was to be the outcome of it? 
I could not guess. It was long before 
my heart began to beat equably again, 
and then I felt incapable of thought, 
exhausted, as one snatched up to the 
heights where living is a delirium. 

It was late at night, and every one 
was waiting for the beds to be made up 
before she came in. She had evidently 
been crying. Her face was startling in 
its pallor; the eyes seemed half dead 
and drooping like flowers beaten by 
heavy rain, She made no attempt to 
conceal her tears, but simply sat down 
in her corner wiping her eyes, and sigh- 
ing heavily from time to time. My 
heart wept with her; I longed to take 
her in my arms and kiss the tears away. 
She was unlike anybody else in the 
world, I thought, nobler at once and 
weaker, And so I tried to tell her as 
I said good night, bowing low before 
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her and kissing her hand with a strange 
mixture of tenderness and veneration. 
She understood my tacit sympathy, for 
as I lifted my head she took it in her 
hands and kissed me on the forehead 
before them all. I went out of the 
carriage trembling with emotion, 
prouder and happier than I had ever 
been in my life. 

As the hours passed, however, my 
old self, that had been crushed and si- 
lenced by the whirlwind of her passion, 
slowly rose again and soon convinced 
me that Sonia was wrong—altogether 
wrong. I determined to persuade her 
that she was mistaken, to show her that 
what had been, must be; for the one 
unchangeable thing in the world is the 
nature of man, and that determines all 
his institutions. If the institutions are 
bad it is because of a corresponding 
vileness in mankind. One had as much 
right to complain of the top hat as of 
a king; both answered to some idiotic 
desire in man, or they would not exist. 

We passed through Petersburg at 
night; it was quite eleven o'clock be- 
fore we reached the little station four 
miles from their country house. We 
got to our journey’s. end in complete 
darkness, and I could see nothing but 
a long, low building. What I noticed 
this first night was the obsequious yet 
boisterous affection of a host of serv- 
ants, male and female. 

In the morning I saw the place bet- 
ter, Sonia—the gay Sonia, the Sonia 
I had known for one or two days in 
Vienna—had come to life again; she 
knocked at my door before I was half 
dressed, and cried to me to hurry 
down, for she wanted to show me every- 
thing. 

How I wish I could paint her as I 
found her, framed in the French win- 
dow against the dazzling sunshine of 
that summer morning. Always strik- 
ing in appearance, she yet varied more 
in looks than most women; she was 

‘ often almost plain, but now and then 






her beauty struck me as pure witch- 
ery, and this happened to be one of 
her rare days. She always parted her 
hair at the side like a boy, which gave 
a strange, alert look to her face, And 
this look was quickened and deepened 
now by the incomparable warmth of her 
eyes into an expression so soulful and 
courageous that I only wanted to love 
and kiss her. Her dress always seemed 
to be perfectly simple and careless. I 
have been told that such dresses are the 
most costly, but I don’t think that was 
true in her case. They often fitted 
badly, but the rounded grace of her 
figure was not to be disguised by a 
crease or a fold. The moment I came 
into the room she held out both hands 
to me, and then taking my arm whirled 
me out of doors. I was to see every- 
thing, and at once. 

“But first you must know,” she be- 
gan breathlessly, “that this house was 
built a long time ago. In 1730 or 40 
my great-grandfather, who had spent 
some years at the French court, came 
back to live here. He had forgotten 
his Russian, and had to curse the 
servants in French, Three quarters of 
the house was in existence before his 
time ; but he determined to level it with 
the ground and build a palace here 
after the fashion of Versailles. He 
had the best intentions, the dear man! 
But the first thing was to have an 
avenue of trees, for trees take time to 
grow, so the trees must come first, he 
thought. The house, you see, faces 
north. My great-grandfather thought 
a house should face south; he therefore 
began to construct his avenue of trees 
from the kitchen door, meaning when 
he rebuilt the house to make the en- 
trance there. Come, I will show it 
to you,” and she swept me off round 
the house to a superb avenue of trees, 
which did indeed begin opposite the 
kitchen door, on the farther side of 
the great, unpaved, dirty yard. “Come 
along,” she said, and we walked rapidly 
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down the avenue of alternate chest- 
nut and acacia trees for more than half 
a mile. Some distance from the house 
the ground dropped suddenly, and when 
we got to the slope Sonia pointed out 
to me that the avenue ended in a swamp. 

“Yes,” she cried, laughing merrily, 
“my great-grandfather thought nothing 
of the swamp; when he came upon it 
he determined to drain it, and he set 
to work. You shall come and see the 
little summerhouse in it that I built 
in memory of the great André; for I 
have a sneaking regard—in spite of 
your wise counsels—for my half-mad 
great-grandfather, who would make 
avenues and drain swamps and build a 
Versailles here in the wilds. I sée 
what you are thinking, sir,” she went 
on, nodding her head with childish gay- 
ety. “You are thinking that I like my 
great-grandfather because I am like 
him. It is perhaps true, you sober 
Englishman ; but is not the avenue beau- 
tiful, though it is of no use and does 
not serve any purpose of parade? I 
love my avenue better because it is 
like no other avenue in the world. 
Here the trees grow and flower all by 
themselves, content to fill the air with 
perfume and take the eye with beauty. 
They would be covered with dust if we 
drove up and down between them. My 
grandfather’s ideas of perfection have 
a good deal to say for themselves even 
in this world.” And she looked at me 
with those strange, luminous eyes as 
if she had half divined my mental at- 
titude. 

I am glad to say that for the mo- 
ment I did not feel inclined to argue, 
but replied merrily, “I think your great- 
grandfather a wonderful person, and 
his avenue quite beautiful. I suppose 
he meant to continue it to the high 
road ?”” 

“Four versts off,” she nodded 
gravely, “and he did too, but the swamp 
in the middle of it would not be drained, 
and there is about a hundred yards of 
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road made at the end of the avenue to 
run into the main road, and that’s all. 
You see,” she said, laughing, “French 
ideas could not survive in Russia; dear, 
lazy, happy-go-lucky Russia wouldn't 
have a Versailles and so my grand- 
father died before he had half carried 
out his plans.” After a pause she 
added, in a lower tone, “Untamed and 
untamable Russia wasn’t to learn 
French ways. Perhaps,” she continued 
gravely, “it will show itself just as 
rebellious to English ideas and Eng- 
lish ways.” 

But I would not be drawn. She 
was too perfect as she was; the day 
was too bright; I was too pleased to 
find her in such a happy mood to dis- 
turb it with arguments; so I laughed 
at her and with her, and we took our 
way back to the house and breakfast 
arm in arm. 

But somewhere in the depths of me 
there was a desire to refute her argu- 
ments and convert her, and sooner or 
later I was bound to speak. We were 
in the little summerhouse, I remem- 
ber, one afternoon with the swaying 
willow branches in front of us, when 
I began: 

“T wonder, Sonia, if you would let 
me try to show you why I do not 
agree with your views about society 
and its reformation.” 

She turned to me with positive fear 
in her face, and clasping her hands on 
the table cried. “Oh, don’t!” But a 
moment afterward she added: 

“I knew it would come to speech. 
I knew it would. What a pity!” 

“What do you mean?” I asked in 
surprise, 

“Oh,” she replied abruptly, “do you 
think we need to speak in order to 
be understood? I think we often feel 
things more clearly than words can 
render them. I knew your thoughts. 
I felt the antagonism in you all the 
while. Besides you have a way of 
your own of talking, my friend. When 
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you hear something you don’t like, your 
brows go up, your jaws set, and your 
eyes flash; I’m not blind. But go on,” 
she added, “I will listen, I sometimes 
wish I could be persuaded,” she con- 
cluded wistfully. 

I was discouraged at the outset. I 
felt that the attempt would make me 
lose ground with her, but it seemed to 
me merely honest to go on—a sort of 
duty to her and myself—so I did my 
best. 

“You think institutions can be al- 
tered,” I began, “because they don’t 
suit you, don’t accord with your ideas 
of right and justice and goodness. But 
institutions are there because men are 
what they are. The institutions are not 
made to suit you, Sonia, an extraordi- 
nary woman, but the average man, and 
they do suit him fairly well or he would 
alter them.” 

She did not reply, but I could see 
that she was listening. I went on in 
the same strain for some time; she 
heard me out in silence, and then re- 
plied in a gentle, hopeless, tolerant way: 

“T think you answer yourself,” she 
began. “You are still half a Christian, 
aren’t you? Well, had not Jesus altered 
the world? Is He not altering «still, 
making them ashamed of their brutal 
passions and brutish _ selfishness? 
Surely, my friend, you must see that 
you are on the wrong side, on the side 
of immobility, while I am on the side 
of progress, Men linger on the up- 
ward path to satisfy their baser appe- 
tites. You should not defend that.’ 

I was not persuaded. “If man 
climbs fast,” I began, “he falls back 
again, We English tried to go fast 
with Cromwell and fell back with 
Charles II. You would put a Crom- 
well out of breath. If we were to adopt 
your rate of progress we should need a 
Christ in every street.” 

“Even that does not seem impos- 
sible to me,” she cried, starting to her 


feet and beginning to pace backward 
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and forward as if she needed a physi- 
cal outlet for her emotion. “Nothing 
is impossible: there are no limits to 
what the soul may do. You talk of a 
Christ in every street; but you have 
forgotten that there is a woman in 
every house. Look what we have al- 
ready done for the humanization and 
refinement of man, and what we are 
still doing. He is ashamed now to be 
dissolute and drunken; he will soon be 
ashamed of greed and _ self-seeking. 
Woman is gradually molding man to 
her ideal! For ages she has done it 
unconsciously; now that she is begin- 
ning to do it consciously the progress 
will be more rapid than you can im- 
agine. 

“Just as Russia is a new factor in the 
problem,” she went on, after a pause, 
“so is woman. She is bound by no 
traditions. It is for her to make her own 
traditions. The women of to-day have 
to set the example; they will find fol- 
lowers! It was Jeanne d’Arc that made 
Charlotte Corday possible.”’ 

She had got into her habitual train 
of thought, and now she talked with 
a passion of spiritual exaltation that 
thrilled me in spite of myself, 

“How men miss-see their saviors! 
No one has written a real life of Char- 
lotte Corday, and yet she was the first 
of the great modern women, greater, I 
think, even than Jeanne d’Arc, for she 
had no faith to sustain her, only her 
own great heart, Don’t you know what 
she said about her deed when the pub- 
lic prosecutor tried to make out that 
she was the assassin of a great and 
good man? ‘I killed him,’ she said, 
‘and he is dead. You cannot kill great 
men.’ And she was right; she had 
killed him. After his death they started 
Marat hats in Paris, and Marat this 
and Marat that, but the vile worship 
could not last. Within the year his 
body was taken from the grave and 
tossed in dust to the winds! Charlotte 
Corday had killed him; he was dead.” 
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There were tears in her voice and 
eyes as she spoke. It was all so real 
to her that I answered her half afraid: 

“Surely you would not do evil—and 
such evil—that good might come.” 

She stopped with a great sigh and 
sat down at the table, shaking her head 
as if in utter hopelessness. I had to 
repeat my question; and then she re- 
plied slowly—half wearily: 

“Do you ask that seriously? What 
a creature of convention you are! 
What a load you carry about with you 
of outworn moral platitudes! Would 
you take one life to save ten thou- 
sand? That’s the question. I would. 
I would—gladly.” 

“You must not speak like that, dear,” 
I said, putting my hand on her clasped 
hands. 

She turned and looked at me with 
a great, glad resolve in her eyes that 
shocked me. A moment or two after- 
ward she said, “Let us go into the 
air,” and by a sort of unconscious 
agreement we began to talk of ordi- 
nary things. I made up my mind not 
to excite her again if I could help it; 
opposition seemed only to confirm her 
in her wild, impracticable enthusiasms. 

For days and days my purpose of 
self-preservation held, and indeed the 
next serious talk that we had was 
wholly different. I had been noticing 
the way she waited on her brother, 
and her pleasure in the service. She 
tried to amuse him and interest him 
at home; she evidently dreaded the life 
of the capital for him. In fact, she 
told me once that she only stayed in 
the country house for Andrushka and 
because it suited her mother’s health. 
Self-abnegation sat lightly on her; she 
seemed to take delight in it; I could not 
help telling her one morning how much 
I admired her for this. 

“Oh,” she cried, blushing, “don’t 
praise me for unselfishness nor set me 
on a pedestal for anything! I am not 
worthy of it. 1 have had terrible fights 
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with myself; to make myself decent at 
all was hard. As a child I was a 
wretched little animal. 

“You perhaps ought to know some~- 
thing,” she went on; “at any rate, it 
will put you right about me, and take 
some of the dirty conceit out of me. 
As a child I was a sort of unconscious 
liar,” and she flushed again. “I used 
to romance, say I had met people, and 
that they had said things to me, and 
my mother and André used to believe 
me, which encouraged me to go on. 
Of course, as I grew older I became 
a little ashamed of myself for this and 
tried to stop it, but it was very hard 
to break it off. I was always romanc- 
ing, and once or twice I got caught 
or half caught, and nearly died of 
shame. But the world of my fancy 
was always as vivid to me as the real 
world, so I went on lying for years 
and years. Then I met that man I told 
you of, Michailoff. He first gave me 
faith in myself, faith that I could do 
something worth the doing, that I was 
one——” and again she flushed. “He 
taught me a great deal, too. I owe him 
much, Of course, I began to make a 
hero of him, began to care for him, 
and then found out that he was base— 
a brute, and a liar. He was making 
up to one I had thought my friend, 
Hetty Helfmann, all the time he was 
telling me that I was the only woman 
in the world for him. A liar! But it 
was the faith he had given me in my- 
self that made me hate my lying, so 
I made up my mind to say every sen- 
tence over to myself and see whether 
it was true, before I uttered it. That 
makes my speech slow very often, even 
now. Ah, you have noticed it,” she 
cried, leoking at me. 

“IT have noticed the abruptness of 
speech,” I answered, “and the pauses, 
without understanding the reason. It 
always seems to me that you ought to 
speak very quickly.” 

“T used to,” she went on; “lies come 
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quickly off the tongue; it is the exact 
truth that is slow. I often exaggerate 
still. But that does not matter now; 
nothing matters now, Besides,” she be- 
gan, as if falling into a new train of 
thought, “I have not the vestige of a 
desire now to deceive any one in the 
world. But I must go down to the 
village, No, you cannot come with me ; 
it would only hurt them,” and off she 
started on some mission of kindness. 

Our next talk was about this village 
and the poor in it. Her mother had 
said at luncheon that it was silly to 
waste money on the villagers; for there 
was no gratitude in them, 

“TI don’t do it for a reward, mother,” 
Sonia replied. 

“Why do you do it?” I asked curi- 
ously. 

“To appease my sympathy, I think,” 
she said, “and because they need it.” 

“Need it indeed!” sniffed the mother. 
“What nonsense!” 

“The whole dispute, mother, was 
about the laundress and what you paid 
her. I said that her prices were very 
cheap, for by rights she should be paid 
what you would give, rather than do 
the work yourself. But you only give 
what competition—that is, the necessi- 
ties of the poor—compel them to ac- 
cept. I say that is as much theft as 
any other robbery by force. We are 
worse than thieves, too, for we rob 
without running any risk. I am sick 
of it all—the poor degraded by pov- 
erty and the rich debased by luxury 
and power.” 

“Yet One said that the poor would 
always be with us,” I interjected. 

She turned on me at once. “I don’t 
think the poor suffered when He was 
with them.” 

“Oh, I am so glad, Mr. Lascelles,’ 
said the mother, “that you are taking 
her to task. She keeps the whole vil- 
lage; it is absurd. And look how she 
is dressed—ridiculous! She owes it 
to her position and name to be properly 
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dressed. But no! She would rather 
play Lady Bountiful to a pack of cun- 
ning ne’er-do-wells.” 

While the mother was speaking, a 
verse that I read at Oxford came into 
my head, the verse of a woman poet: 
They shall take all to buy them bread; take 

all I have to give. 
I, if I perish, perish; they to-day shall eat 
and live. 

The feeling of Christina Rossetti was 
the same as that of Sonia; but some- 
thing in me that I thought was reason 
fought against the emotions and I used 
my knowledge against my sympathy. I 
don’t know why I did it; I was warned 
by the look in Sonia’s face, but I could 
not refrain from adding something that 
I thought effective to my argument of 
the day before. 

“Tt is curious,” I said, “how every 
spiritual movement has its drawbacks. 
The crusades were due to a wave of 
spiritual enthusiasm, and the crusaders 
brought back with them to Europe the 
vilest disease known to our civilization. 
Curious, too, how material progress is 
bound up with spiritual advancement; 
men accumulate wealth, and art imme- 
diately comes to humanize them.”’ 

“Pure skepticism—all that,” replied 
Sonia sharply. “Skepticism that has 
never done anything good in the world. 
It merely lames right action; it should 
be called the devil’s advocate. You are 
always on the wrong side, my friend.” 

I was wounded by the coldness in 
her voice, and so I persisted: 

“After all,” I said, “it is not skep- 
ticism but plain truth that our social 
laws—payments, punishments and the 
rest—are merely the outcome of the 
forces, the men and women who make 
up the community. The height of a 





pyramid must bear a proportion to the 
breadth of the base, and the base must 
always rest on the ground—in the 
mud,” 

“It is false,” Sonia cried, starting up 
and speaking with astonishing ve- 
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hemence, “False and vile. You make 
life mechanical. You crush the soul. 
How can you take that side? I can’t 
endure it!’ And she left the room. 

“Don’t mind, Mr. Lascelles,” said the 
mother soothingly; “she will get over 
her tantrums soon.” 

“That’s just like Sonia,” said André. 
“She keeps us all here for our health, 
eh, mother? But I believe it is because 
she likes to play queen to those cursed 
villagers, I’m sick of the place,” and 
he yawned. 

As soon as I decently could, I went 
after Sonia, whom I found in the 
avenue. I walked with her, but as 
soon as I began to speak, she cried: 

“No more arguments, my friend, no 
more arguments. You are you, and I 
am I. In either case the tree has got tc 
its full height now and cannot be bent 
or altered. Words have no effect on 
our natures. Character is not to be 
changed by a little breath. It was 
folly to think that. 

“No, no,” she went on, preventing 
me from speaking, “I will not hear you 
again, I understand now, Your Eng- 
lish view of life is Chinese. You ac- 
cept what you call ‘facts’—the lower 
the better. Your society is all mechani- 
cal, caged in conventions; you excuse 
your selfishness by talking of necessity 
—‘things are because they must be’— 
and you choke us with ‘what is, shall 
be.” I will not have it. I don’t be- 
lieve it. The world to me is fluid, men 
and women malleable—everything no- 
ble is possible.” 

“But think,” I cried, “you contradict 
yourself, You have just argued that 
character is stable, and cannot be al- 
tered by mere arguments. Now you 
say we are infinitely malleable.” 

“What do I care for contradictions?” 
she replied impatiently. “I see both 
sides of the shield, that is all, But 
in the main I am against you, against 
you heart and soul. I think nobly of 





men and you think ignobly of them. 
Each time that I talk with you I go 
away with my soul fainting and weak. 
Yes, I must say it. I know that if I 
married you and went to England, I 
should live a life of ease and comfort, 
and at every turn my woman’s vanity 
would be tickled and pleased. I should 
be made much of and everything would 
go well with me. You care for me too 
and are kind and good. But the soul 
in me would die. I should pass my 
life ignobly, and—God help me—per- 
haps I should get to love my prison 
of scented cotton wool. That frightens 
me, The soul in me would die there, 
I tell you—the enthusiasm and the reso- 
lution—and I live for them and for 
nothing else. I would rather suffer a 
thousand deaths than give up my be- 
liefs; they redeem me to myself.” And 
she turned from me and walked quickly 
into the house. 

As she went, fear fell upon me, ab- 
ject fear. I had lost her. What a 
fool and brute I was! I had spoken 
against my feelings too; she was right, 
and again the line came back and sang 
itself in my ears: 

I, if I perish, perish; they to-day shall eat and 
live. 

Almost I resolved to seek her out 
and tell her that there should be no 
more controversy, no more disagree- 
ment between us, that I would work 
with her. But something masculine in 
me rebelled against this as weakness; 
and reason—or perhaps dialectic—be- 
gan. to furnish me with arguments 
against her. There could be no doubt 
that in the main the poor were in- 
capable and wastrels and the well-to-do 
industrious and provident—that was the 
truth to anchor to. 

I spent the whole day and nearly the 
whole night fighting with myself, heart 
against head, and only won rest by 
persuading myself that Sonia couldn’t 
give me up. The fear that she might 
do so was baseless, I argued; I had 
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fiever heard nor read of such abandon- 
tent for a mere idea. 

* But next day I had difficulty in find- 
ing her. She avoided me. When I 
asked after her I was told by the serv- 
ant with uplifted hands and eyebrows, 
that she was probably locked in her 
foom, that nobody could find her. I 
was conscious that these were only ex- 
cuses, but consoled myself with the 
idea that I should see her at the mid- 
day meal and then get a chance to talk 
to her. The hours went by on feet 
of lead. At last the bell rang for 
lunch. I was more than disappointed 
—I was heartsick with fear, when I 
saw that she was not in her place and 
that no one seemed to notice her ab- 
sence. I asked after her and was told 
that she had probably eaten in her 
room. André was almost certain that 
hé had seen her going out walking as 
he came down to dinner. Immediately 
the meal was over, I went among the 
outdoor servants and found this was 
true; Sonia had gone out by herself 
and might be away the whole day, they 
said. 

All that afternoon I spent wander- 
ing about the house—like a dog with- 
out its master, as I thought to myself 
bitterly—waiting, looking, longing for 
the form that never came; and all the 
while my fear grew, the fear of irre- 
parable loss. 

The long summer day dragged to its 
end; the rose lights faded out of the 
sky ; the gathering shadows chilled me. 
It was ten o'clock before I saw her 
coming up the avenue; and, strange 
to say, as soon as I saw her, my fears 
fled and a sort of irritation and anger 
took their place. How could she hurt 
me so? I would not go to meet her; 
I would stand and let her come to 
me. She was in the wrong, not I, But 
when she saw me—and she did not see 
me till she was within twenty yards of 
me, for I was in the shadow of the 
trees—she stopped too, and for a mo- 


ment made as if she would leave the 
avenue and go into the house by the 
side door through the orchard, That 
hurt me inexpressibly, and with the 
pain my fears came back to me with a 
rush; all the irritation vanished and I 
went quickly to her with a reproach- 
ful: 

“Sonia, I have waited all day for 
you.” 

When I saw her face, I was tenfold 
more pitiful. It was pale and drawn 
with great violet rings round the eyes; 
she had evidently been crying. 

“Oh,” I went on hurriedly, “Sonia, 
what have I done? Let us love each 
other and think of nothing else. It is 
too terrible to be parted from you.” 
As she nodded slowly, I took her in 
my arms. I was glad she did not speak. 
I went on talking to comfort her, tell- 
ing her how I had waited and longed 
for her and how glad I was to see her; 
but I suddenly noticed that although 
she was very gentle and let her hand 
rest in mine, she was walking steadily 
to the house, and when I tried to re- 
strain her, she looked up at me with 
brave eves and said quietly: 

“Tt am worn out, George; I must 
rest.” 

“Of course, of course,” I said, again 
walking on by her side. “But you will 
see me to-morrow, won't you? I want 
to be with you.” I would not even say 
that I wanted to talk to her for fear of 
alarming her, and she bowed her head 
in agreement. As we came to the 
house, I kissed her hand: 

“Good night, Sonia.” She seemed to 
bend her head just a little as she passed 
through the door. 

To describe the conflict of my feel- 
ings that night would be impossible to 
me. As is usual, I fear in such cases, 
I began by blaming myself, and as her 
influence on me faded I ended by 
blaming Sonia, After all she was un- 
reasonable; the poor were the wastrels 
and the rich were the efficient. Of 

















course, there were exceptions, number- 
less exceptions, but that was the rule 
and the rule made for progress, for 
right. I would not disguise my con- 
victions on that point; it would be trea- 
son to my intelligence. But then all 
my resolution was shaken by the mem- 
ory of her pitiful, pale face, and I re- 
solved to be as sweet to her as I could 
be, to make everything easy for her; 
for I loved her and I had no doubt in 
spite of what had passed that she loved 
me. And loving each other I felt sure 
that all would come right—in time. 

I did not see her in the forenoon, 
but word was brought to me from her 
about eleven o’clock that she would be 
down to lunch and would see me in the 
afternoon. After lunch we went out 
and, by some unconscious agreement, 
walked round the house and down the 
avenue to the summerhouse in the 
swamp, Sonia’s favorite place. She 
seemed very quiet, unnaturally quiet. 
That brought back my fears, and the 
conflict going on within me, the old 
conflict between my head and my heart, 
confused me; but when we were seated 
in the summerhouse and the brave, sad 
eyes looked at me, I knew what to 
say—the truth. I would tell her the 
simple truth. And I did, and she lis- 
tened to me to the end without a word; 
only when I told her how I had doubted 
her love, she stroked my head with 
her hand pitifully. Helped by that cue 
I dwelt on my love for her and her love 
for me. I could not heip saying at the 
end: 

“If I lost you, Sonia, now, I should 
go mad, I think. I know I should not 
care for anything else in the world or 
be worth anything; I should be given 
over to the devil.” 

At once her brows knit and her face 
grew cold. 

“You must not talk like that,” she 
said; “it is not true, I am sure.” 

“But you see what I mean,”’ I cried, 
shifting my ground quickly. “In heart 
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I am with you altogether, and my brafh 
sympathizes with much that you say, 
Give me a little time. Whatever you 
wish to do for the poor shall be done, 
whatever you wish to give to them, 
shall be given. Together we will fight 
every abuse, every injustice. I will try 
to live as you would have me live; but 
you must not speak of leaving me; that 
hardens me, brings out all the worst in 
me.” 

She shook her head slowly. “Oh, 
my friend,” she said, and there was in- | 
finite tenderness and regret in her 
voice, “the trouble is deeper, far deeper. 
Don’t let us deceive ourselves, You 
are an Englishman and I am a Russian 
—that’s the real difficulty. You could 
only be happy and strong and at your 
best in England, and I cannot give up 
Russia, Look!” And she spoke hur- 
riedly. “Before I met you I was bound 
to her in a hundred ways, by a hun- 
dred ties. Over there in Petersburg 
there are men and women who need me 
and I have promised myself to them. 
I cannot draw back now.” 

“But how would our love and mar- 
riage interfere with that?” I asked, 
with a terrible sinking at heart, a ter- 
rible dread. 

“What right,” she answered, ‘“‘have 
I to sacrifice you? None; I should 
ruin your life, blast it. By what 
right ?” 

“By the right,” I broke in, “that I 
wish it, that I am eager to give it.” 

She put her hand on my mouth, 
“Hush, hush,” she said. “I am not 
willing. I could not work with you be- 
side me. My own life is mine to break 
and throw away as I please; but yours 
—oh, I could do nothing if you were 
there. I should be a coward for you, 
and I shall need all my courage.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked 
harshly, feeling myself grow pale with 
anger. In some way or other I was 
certain then that her resolution was 
irrevocable. “I offer to share your life 
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whatever it may be. You tell me that 
you will not accept my companionship. 
Then you don’t love me. If you loved 
me, you could not speak like that.” 

“Ah,” she cried wildly, “why do you 
tempt me and torture me?” And with 
a supreme effort at self-control, she 
rose and came over to me, and I drew 
her down on my knee and she laid her 
head beside mine, 

“Don’t say such things,” she said to 
me. “You mustn’t even think them. I 
love you too well,” she whispered. “I 
love to put my face against yours. 
Hush, don’t look,” she went on, holding 
my head, for I tried to draw away from 
her to look at her. “If you look, I 
can't tell you. But when you touch 
me, George, when our hands meet just 
by chance, I thrill from head to foot; 
all my body cries for you. Ah, God, 
if I did not love you, how easy it would 
all be! How easy it would be to part 
from you and never see you again and 
go on with my work. But now it is 
hard, so hard,” and her voice had a 
pitiful break in it. “It is worse than 
death to leave you; but I must, I must. 
My work calls me, my work ss 

She put my head from her resolutely 
and stood up with her hands in front 
of her face, and as she shook the tears 
away, she walked out of the hut. I 
sat and saw her go. What was there 
to say? I felt an immovable resolution 
in her, and I was exhausted with the 
strain. There I sat in the hut with 
my dead hopes about me, my heart ach- 
ing and my brain numb. I could feel 
nothing, could not think; but the verse 
sang itself in my ears with a sort of 
insane exaltation : 





I, if I perish, perish; in the name of God I go. 

How long I stayed in the hut I don’t 
know. I left it like a wounded animal, 
with one fear in me—that I should go 
mad; with one wish—to tire my body 
to a rag and then sleep. I walked for 
hours, driving myself on whenever I 


noticed that my pace slackened, and 
yet with some unconscious purpose of 
making a round and getting back to 
the house at last. It was after mid- 
night when I returned. The short 
summer night was quickening to the 
dawn and I was glad of it; it had been 
a terrible day; I was glad to have done 
with it—glad. 

When I awoke I felt perfectly re- 
freshed and curiously composed and 
contented. There was a little dull pain 
about my heart I noticed, but that would 
go off, I thought, with delight, and I 
pulled the curtains back and threw the 
window up and stretched myself in the 
sunlight. I even went so far as to jest 
with myself; if Sonia did not care for 
me, perhaps some one else would, and 
if no one would, a state of single 
blessedness was not so bad, after all. 
There was nothing to be gained by cry- 
ing over spilt milk and inscrutable 
women. As I got out of my tub, I 
whistled. The cold water had done me 
good, brought me back completely to 
the realities of existence. There is sun- 
shine in life, I said, and rubbed my- 
self hard. Nothing like exercise, sleep 
and a cold bath for us English, I ex- 
ulted ; so we chase away fevered dreams 
and despairs. I dressed quickly. But 
when I had dressed, the thought of 
meeting Sonia came to me with a 
shock of fear that almost unnerved me. 
My mind was made up, however, and 
in a moment I had regained self-con- 
trol and passed resolutely downstairs. 
There was no one in the sitting room, 
so I went out into the orchard. I 
would not go back to the avenue. No, 
I would walk about under the trees, 
and not think at all but enjoy the sun- 
shine and the song of birds. There, an 
hour later, a servant found me; he 
brought me a letter. As I opened it, 
I felt my heart turn to water; I knew 
it was from Sonia; it was very short. 


Dear One: It would be better for us not 
to meet again for some time. I am suffering 
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so much that I must beg you to give me time 
and solitude to let me come to myself; I could 
not meet you now. You will go to Petersburg, 
I know, to-day, and later perhaps we may meet 
calmly. 


She who loves you. Sonia. 


I folded the letter up again and 
smiled at the messenger like a man- 
darin, and wondered as I walked away 
under the trees why I did not fall; 
for sky and earth were whirling round 
me, and I could have screamed with the 
pain. In a few moments I came to 
reason, So this was my dismissal; 
curt enough, and complete enough. 
Rage came into me; I turned and 
walked hastily to the house, and in ten 
minutes I had packed my things. Then 
I sat down to write to her. 

“Your wishes shall be followed, 
Sonia,” I wrote; but I could not close 
the letter there as I wanted to; my 
heart would not let me; in spite of 
myself I added, “But I rely on your 
promise that we shall meet again. I 
shall be at the Hotel.” 

I signed it boldly, “Your lover, 
George Lascelles.” 

It suddenly came to me that I could 
not meet her mother and brother with- 
out betraying myself. I would write 
to them, too; and I wrote, hinting 
clearly to the mother that it was Sonia’s 
will that I should go at once and not 
mine, and giving my address very care- 
fully at the Hotel in Petersburg, 
as I had given it to Sonia. To the 
brother I wrote still more briefly, thank- 
ing him for his kindness to me, and 
hoping that he would let me see him 
when he came to town. 

In the afternoon of that day I was 
in Petersburg. I immediately dressed 
myself for dinner and went off to the 
embassy. I must hunt up one of our 
fellows there, I thought; I could not 
dine by myself: my memories were ter- 
rible company. I dined with Green— 
the Green who has since made a name 
for himself in diplomacy—and a jolly 








good dinner we had, I remember, I 
enjoyed everything at the Restaurant 
Francais: the careful service, the ex- 
cellent food, and the undeniable cham- 
pagne, I had said to myself that I 
wouldn’t think, and I didn’t; I simply 
chattered to Green and listened to his 
chatter, and did myself right well, 
Looking back, as I am now doing, it 
seems to me that the most curious point 
in my mental condition at this time 
was the fact that at first I did not 
suffer. On the contrary, I felt a sense 
of relief, and this relief was not chiefly 
due to the merging of anxiety into cer- 
tainty, but was positive and substan- 
tial. For days and days I was like a 
schoolboy just released from school. I 
can only explain this feeling by com- 
paring Sonia’s exaltation of mind to 
living high up a mountainside where 
the air is thin and mere breathing an 
exertion. I had been mentally on the 
strain for weeks, and now that the 
tension was over I went back with de- 
light to the old, easeful way of life. 
This relaxation had one consequence 
which at the moment I did not think 
of, but which in the long run became 
of the greatest importance. When I 
left—I meant to write to Sonia within 
the week. At the back of my mind, 
indeed, I intended to write to her fre- 
quently ; but the people at the embassy 
were extremely kind to me; the old 
life, with its calls, dinners, and par- 
ties, very engrossing, and so I put off 
writing, At the end of a fortnight it 
was harder to write than at the end of 
the week, because I should have had to 
excuse or explain my silence, and I 
did not feel inclined to invent lies. 
There was a little pique at the bottom 
of me, I suppose, toward Sonia, which 
strengthened my disinclination to write; 
she had thrown me over, and my paltry 
vanity took pleasure in sulking. For 
three or four weeks I went on comfort- 
ably enough. But as soon as my mind 
had rested and my spirits had regained 
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their tone, the society | was moving 
in began to pall upon me; the women 
seemed to me silly and frivolous; the 
men bored me. How was it, I asked 
myself, that before Sonia took off the 
German Frauen, I had never noticed 
how like women were to hens? They 
strutted about and made little noises 
exactly like hens; their faces, too, had 
some strange family likeness to the 
faces of hens, and their voices and 
manners reminded me of a farmyard. 
Again and again I burst out laughing 
at some unhoiy resemblance of this 
sort, and my merriment was sometimes 
difficult to account for. 

As mixed society grew more and 
more tedious to me, I withdrew from 
it and began to give men’s dinners. 
But soon the men, too, struck me as 
affected and painfully dull; their con- 
versation was as matter-of-fact as the 
intercourse of animals, and I felt ris- 
ing in me a sense of contempt and in- 
dignation which I had never felt before 
and which I had no right to feel, I who 
a few months before would have con- 
demned intellectual conversation as bad 
form, a sort of showing off. In sheer 
disgust at the tedium of my fellows 
I withdrew from society altogether, and 
began to live entirely alone. I worked 
a little at Russian, but found the days 
drag. In the slow, heavy hours of 
solitude Sonia's face came back to me, 
and the sense of my loss grew to pain, 
a pain of every moment, an aching de- 
sire that increased in intensity, and 
seemed at length to change the very 
nature of my mind, 

Instead of condemning Sonia I be- 
gan to condemn myself, and at length 
I could only escape from misery by 
putting Sonia on a pedestal as one of 
the most extraordinary women in the 
world, and so excusing in part my own 
stupid resistance to her influence. For 
now I saw clearly that she had been 
right and that I had been mistaken, 
that the cause of progress and reform 


was the only cause for a man to de- 
fend, and that I had sinned against the 
light in trying to damp her enthusiasm. 
I took a pleasure now in going into the 
poorer districts of Petersburg and help- 
ing poverty here and there, as I thought 
Sonia would have liked me to do, The 
destitution and misery I found on 
every side strengthened my newborn 
feelings and brought me more and more 
into sympathy with Sonia’s revolt. In- 
deed, so close did I come to her in sym- 
pathy that one day I sat down and 
wrote her a long letter, setting forth 
much of what I have put down here, 
but particularly dwelling on the change 
in me, my conversion, I called it; and 
in truth it was a conversion, for never 
again was I able to think the old in- 
dividualistic thoughts or to live the old 
life entirely devoted to selfish enjoy- 
ment. I sent the letter to their coun- 
try house. It was André who told me 
to send it there, From time to time I 
still came across him in the fashionable 
quarter. He could never tell me where 
his sister was or what she was doing; 
or, perhaps, he would not tell me, 
though I am inclined to think he could 
not, for he did not appear to take the 
slightest interest in what she was doing 
or where she was staying. 

“She is always about with dirty work- 
men,” he said, “or with women whose 
hair has been cut short and who look 
like ill-dressed boys, I can’t stand the 
set. She'll get herself locked up, if she 
doesn’t look out.” 

And so he went his way, burning his 
little bit of candle at both ends. 

After waiting a fortnight or so, I 
got an answer from Sonia, The let- 
ter was lying on my table one after- 
noon when I came in. How hungrily 
I read the address, how I played with 
my delight! I would not open the let- 
ter, I would touch it just where her 
hand had touched it, and I ended by 
kissing it again and again in a wild 
rapture. Her mere influence trans- 
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ports one beyond reason, I thought with 
a smile. At length I tore the envelope 
open and read: 


Your letter made me glad for you and sorry 
for our fate. It will be better for us not to 
meet yet. 

Yours in all sympathy and affection, 

SonIA. 

After writing as I had written, I 
must have felt sure that she would give 
me a meeting, for her letter was a ter- 
rible disappointment, For some days 
everything was weary, flat and unprofit- 
able to me; and then I began to work 
again at my Russian in the morning, 
and in the afternoon to go out among 
the poor. 

One of the first days I went out 
I had rather a curious adventure. In 
a workman’s restaurant where I some- 
times dined, I found a pretty and rather 
well-dressed girl of Jewish type seated 
almost opposite my accustomed place. 
She spoke to me first, I think, but I 
really paid so little attention to the 
matter that I could not be sure. She 
was pretty, very pretty, in a sort of 
rich, sensuous way, but she did not 
appeal to me, She seemed affected and 
a little common ; but she evidently knew 
the poor and the poorer districts of 
Petersburg intimately, and I could not 
help admitting that she was not only 
well educated but well read. Almost 
at the beginning of our conversation, I 
remember, the talk fell on Turgenieff’s 
“Fathers and Sons” and his extraordi- 
nary picture of Bazarov, the Nihilist. 

Sut the girl would not accept Bazarov 
as a representative of the reform move- 
ment in Russia, and her criticism had 
something in it. 

“Bazaroy,” she said, “is a hard, sel- 
fish brute, while the very essence of the 
reform movement is unselfish devotion 
to others. If you only knew some of 
the real leaders of reform—Bakounine’s 
nephew, for instance, or Michailoff— 
they are Nihilists if you like.” 

I pricked up my ears at the name. 
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“Ah,” I said, “tell me about Michailoff, 
will you? Do you know him well?” 

She cast her eyes down in a little 
confusion that seemed to me chiefly 
pretense, as I asked her whether she 
knew Michailoff; but in a moment she 
regained her self-possession and said 
demurely : 

“At one time I knew him very well. 
He is an extraordinary man and de- 
voted to the cause. You ought to meet 
him.” 

“T should like to,” I replied coldly. 
“But cannot you tell me about him, 
what he does, how he shows his devo- 
tion?” 

“He was left fairly well-off, you 
know,” she began. “His father was a 
shopkeeper, I think, in Little Russia; 
but he lives just like a workman, allows 
himself only ten rubles a week, and 
gives all the rest to the Nihilist propa- 
ganda. He is sure to be arrested one 
of these days.” 

This last phrase convinced me that 
she knew Michailoff better than she 
wished to appear to know him. I was 
right ; she tried again and again to find 
out from me where I had heard of 
him and why I took an interest in him; 
but her whole being was common and 
insincere and I told her nothing. 

I did not return to the restaurant 
for a fortnight; but when I went back 
again, I found her in the same place 
as before. That gave me pause, made 
me vaguely suspicious, and put me on 
my guard with her. She seemed over- 
dressed now and coarser than ever, but 
she met me with a great show of frank- 
ness, 

“IT must introduce myself,” she said, 
almost as soon as I sat down. “My 
name is Hetty Helfmann.” I bowed 
and told her my name. 

“T remembered what you said,” she 
began, “about wishing to meet some 
of the real leaders of the revolution- 
ary party, but they naturally avoid 
strangers, and Michailoff is so taken 
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up with his new flame that I could not 
get him to promise to give us even an 
hour of his valuable time.” 

“Indeed,” I replied coldly; but she 
went on, with affected carelessness : 

“Tt is Sonia this and Sonia that with 
him now. He can talk of nothing else.” 
And her eyes searched me as she spoke. 

I felt myself flushing; but if I could 
not control my blood, I could my 
tongue, and I did not give her the satis- 
faction of asking a single question 
about Sonia. I would not bring her 
name again on those lips. I was put to 
it to turn the conversation, but found 
the easiest way was to talk to Miss 
Helfmann about herself; and so I be- 
gan with awkward directness to praise 
her hat and dress, knowing, with my 
newborn insight into women—insight 
that was half contempt—that she would 
take a compliment to her hat as if it 
were paid to herself. She was de- 
lighted, and kept asking for more 
sweets, like a greedy child. I gave them 
to her till I thought her appetite for 
flattery should be satisfied, and then 
got up and regretted that I’d have to 
go away. She tried in vain to keep 
me, and when I persisted that I had 
an appointment, she betrayed herself: 

“By the way, I forgot,” she said; “I 
wanted to tell you that Michailoff is 
always to be found now, at the after- 
noon meetings, in a house in 
Street, His new mistress goes there, 
too, I believe; she is thinner than ever, 
and dresses down to Michailoff’s taste.” 

I put on an affectation of interest as 
if I were trying to seem interested and 
was not, and went away with the sound 
of her malicious laughter in my ears. 
She had evidently given the address 
in order that I might go to one of the 
meetings—probably with the hope that 
I might turn out to be a closer friend 
of Sonia’s than Michailoff would like. 

I found myself saying, “She would 
stop at nothing, that woman, nothing!” 
and I made up my mind to warn Sonia. 





But then her last letter came into my 
mind, and in the light of what the 
cursed Jewess had said I began to think 
she no longer cared for me. Of course, 
the Jewess’ story was all lies; Sonia 
was not Michailoff’s mistress; but it 
was strange that she should meet him, 
after speaking of him as base and a 
liar, She went on meeting him, too; 
I was sure the Jewess had told me the 
truth in this particular; for, by giving 
me the time and the place of the meet- 
ing, she had given me the power of 
verifying her story. The poison got 
into my blood and worked there— 
Sonia and Michailoff together every 
afternoon; Sonia, who would not meet 
me, who would not take the trouble 
to write me more than two or three 
lines. Strange, too, how she knew that 
private room in the Vienna restaurant. 
Was I doing her wrong by the sus- 
picion? Perhaps. Perhaps not, too. 
What did I know about her, after all? 
One thing was certain; she was with 
Michailoff every afternoon. I did not 
write to warn her. I put it off. 

Those meetings of mine with the 
Jewess must have taken place in Oc- 
tober, for it was December and the 
terrible northern winter had laid icy 
hands on the city before anything else 
happened to me of note. By this time 
I had got to understand Russian and 
to speak it a little, and I used to move 
about with much greater freedom than 
heretofore. 

One afternoon I had been in the 
poorer quarters and was hurrying back 
to the hotel, for it had begun to snow, 
when I saw a figure moving before 
me that I could not mistake even in 
the gloom. It set all my pulses throb- 
bing; it was Sonia, I felt sure. I 
walked a little more rapidly and drew 
up to within fifteen or twenty yards 
of her and was certain; no one else 
moved like that. At the sight my anger 
and suspicion melted away. For some 
reason or other I was conscious that 
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the story told of her, and my suspicions 
of her were alike unworthy and false. 
I was surprised to find how glad I was 
to see her, how much I wanted to spea! 
to her, to meet her once again, to take 
measure of the distance she and I had 
traveled since the summer ; and I quick- 
ened my pace. Suddenly I thought, “If 
I speak to her in the street, she may 
choke me off,” and then the thought 
of the “meeting” came to me and at 
once it seemed the better plan to fol- 
low her to the “meeting,” for then I 
should see her for perhaps half an hour 
and certainly have a talk with her at 
the end. 

We carry, I notice, the mental at- 
mosphere of our home with us wher- 
ever we go. A “meeting” the Jewess 
had said, and the impression left on my 
mind was that of a political meeting 
such as might take place among radicals 
in England. If I had exercised my 
thought upon the matter consciously, 
I should have known that this was not 
the case; but I did not like to think 
about it, and so the word took its mean- 
ing from the associations of my past. 

Sonia walked on rapidly without 
looking behind her, and it was with a 
shock that I found myself passing by 
the side of the Fortress Peter and Paul 
and then turning into a narrow street 
behind it. Evidently the Jewess had 
given me the right address. In a min- 
ute or two more Sonia entered a house 
with just a nod to the police watch- 
man at the door. I followed within 
half a dozen yards of her. The man 
started up as if to stop me; but I 
had quickened my pace to overtake 
Sonia, and I suppose the intention to 
speak to her was already in my face, for 
he let me pass without a word. On the 
second landing I was at her heels. Her 
name was almost on my lips when she 
opened a door and went into a room; 
before she could close the door I had 
passed in after her, saying “Sonia.” 
She turned and saw me, but before 





she spoke, before she turned, I had 
time to realize that the meeting was 
not such a meeting as I had uncon- 
sciously expected. The room was a 
large one, almost destitute of furniture; 
there was no ikon in it, I noticed, and 
the stove had evidently only been lit 
a short time, for they still kept the 
door of it open to get a draft and 
some of the smoke had blown through 
the room and made it look particularly 
comfortless, But what surprised me 
was that the room had fifteen or twenty 
men in it and no women at all, and it 
was evident at first glance that these 
men were of a better class than their 
clothes would lead one to believe. 
Some were dressed like common work- 
men, others like artisans, others again 
like poor clerks, but one look at their 
faces showed that many of them were 
masquerading. 

As Sonia entered the room, a man 
detached himself from the group and 
came toward her. I put him down at 
once in my mind as Michailoff—a man 
about thirty-five, of medium height, 
with small, golden-brown mustache. He 
was very good looking—distinguished 
looking even—in spite of his clothes. 

As Sonia turned to me, she cried in 
wonder, “You here! Did you follow 
me?” The emphasis she laid on the 
word “follow” made me flush hotly. 

“I did,” I replied. The astonish- 
ment visible in the men’s faces, and the 
angry surprise of Michailoff prevented 
me showing the embarrassment I felt 
and gave me self-control, “I did,” I 
repeated; “but your friends”—and I 
pointed to the circle—“do not ‘seem 
pleased to see me.” I would let them 
understand, at any rate, that I was not 
desirous of conciliating them. 

“This is no place for you,” she said 
hurriedly. “You should not have come 
here. You must go away at once.” 

“Not at once, surely,” said Michailoff, 
coming forward and speaking in Rus- 
sian, “We must know who the gentle- 
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man is and how he found his way 
here.” 

» Sonia answered him in Russian 
shortly : 

“T will be responsible for him;’’ and 
then turning fo me she said in French: 
“But now you must go at once.” 

“T understood what your friend said,” 
I remarked quietly, “and also what you 
answered; but I do not see why you 
should make yourself responsible for 
me. I saw you walking before me, 
I followed you at a short distance— 
surely there is no crime in that.” I 
spoke in Russian so that they might all 
understand. I wanted to defy them all 
—all these men who met Sonia every 
day and could be with her hour after 
hour when she would not give me five 
minutes. I suppose she felt the an- 
tagonism between me and the others, 
for she simply said to them: “I will 
be back immediately,” then took me 
by the arm, saying, “Come with me,” 
and drew me outside the door. 

We were alone together, and the out- 
side world fell away from me. Later 
I knew that as soon as the door closed 
upon us there arose inside the room a 
hubbub of indistinguishable voices; but 
at the moment I was unconscious of 
this; Sonia was with me and that was 
enough. I had no time to think of 
what I should say, so what I did say 
came from my unconscious self, from 
the heart. 

“I want to see you, Sonia,” I cried, 
“and your letter was so cold.” 

Her eyes did not yield to me, She 
remarked bitterly : 

“IT suppose your new friend, Miss 
Helfmann, told you where you would 
find me?” 

Instead of answering the accusation 
and confirming her suspicion, I simply 
thought of clearing myself : 

“She is no friend of mine,” I replied 
hotly. “A vulgar Jewess, Since I saw 
her the second time, I have never been 
again to the restaurant I met her in. 


You cannot have thought that I would 
care to meet such a creature.” 

I spoke hotly, but it was warm at my 
heart that Sonia did care about my in- 
tercourse with the Jewess. At once she 
melted to me, and with the old gesture 
I loved so much, she stretched out 
both hands to me, and as I took them 
and kissed them again and again, she 
said : 

“I believe you; you speak the truth 
always. How good it is to be able to 
trust. But now you must really go. 
You are in danger here.” 

“Danger,” I questioned, “from your 
friends ?” 

She flushed to the temples, and I 
could have kissed her for it. 

“Yes,” she replied bravely; “but 
don’t ask me why or wherefore. Prom- 
ise me that you will never speak of this 
place again, or of- our meeting here. 
Not to any one—and I will meet you 
again. I always meant to give you a 
meeting.” And her eyes rested on 
mine. 

“If that’s a promise, Sonia,” I said, 
“T can go on working cheerfully and 
wait your time.” 

“Tt is a promise,” she said simply. 
But I could not part from her like 
that; as she turned to go I threw my 
arms around her, and drew her to me, 
and kissed her on the forehead and on 
the hair, and said again and again: 

“I love you, I love you, I love you, 
my heart’s delight!” 

A moment later she had wound her- 
self out of my arms, and with the 
words, “Remember your promise,” had 
disappeared into the room, The noise 
ceased as she entered, and as the door 
closed, everything was still and solitude 
came about me; but my heart was glad 
as I went down the stairs, and out into 
the night. It was dark now and snow- 
ing heavily; but what did I care for 
the darkness and cold; I was in para- 
dise warmed and lighted and gladdened 
with hope. 
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For some time after this meeting I 
was content and happy ; Sonia’s warmth 
to me and her promise to see me again, 
brightened life for me; but as the days 
grew to weeks, and the weeks to 
months, I became despondent. I never 
fell into the utter misery that possessed 
me before; I had one consolation now 
that I had previously lacked—I wrote 
to her regularly. True, she did not 
answer me; but I knew that my letters 
would be a tie between us and so I 
kept them up. As the weeks grew into 
months, however, my letters, I am 
afraid, became rarer. 

I noticed now that there were all 
sorts of rumors of Nihilist conspiracies 
flying about, but they had little or no 
effect on the gayeties of the capital, 
and I paid little heed to them. I read 
a good deal in the winter evenings, and 
went a good deal to the theater. I was 
amused by the love of dancing shown 
by this northern people; the ballets 
in the theater often lasted the whole 
evening, and there were sometimes as 
many as three or four hundred dancers 
together on the stage. Russia is the 
only country in Europe in which 
dancing is still regarded as one of the 
fine arts. But, after all, the reading 
of the modern Russian writers, Tolstoi, 
Dostoievsky, and Turgenieff, was my 
thief occupation and pleasure. 

One evening, I remember, I had got 
hold of Tolstoi’s “Cossacks,” or rather 
the story had got hold of me. The wish 
to finish it kept me up late, and I had 
only closed the book a few moments 
when a knock came at my door. I 
called out, and to my astonishment the 
night porter came in, saying: 

“There’s a lady for you, sir.” 

“A lady,” I repeated, utterly be- 
wildered. “I don’t know any lady. 
You must be making a mistake.” 

“Oh, no, he’s not,” said a voice I 
knew well, and Sonia passed him and 
came into the room. There she stood 
in a great white-fur wrap that hid 
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everything except her face. I could 
not realize it; it was too sudden; I was 
hardly able to believe my eyes. ; 

She put the hood from off her head, 
and taking the great fur in both hands 
threw it backward from her on a chair; 
she was in ball dress. 

“Have you no welcome for me?” she 
asked, holding out both her hands. The 
old familiar gesture brought me to my- 
self and gave me words, 

“Welcome!” I said, and took her cold 
hands in mine and pressed them against 
my heart. “Welcome!” She smiled as 
if pleased with my emotion and I went 
on, “I never knew before, Sonia, why 
jewelers make their boxes so uncouth 
and shapeless outside; it is to show off 
the exquisite beauty of the jewel 
within; and so with you, you witch! 
That uncouth great wrap sets off your 
loveliness !” 

And indeed at the moment I was 
overpowered with the sense of her 
physical seduction. The charm of it 
came over me as a perfume sometimes 
comes, with such excess of sweetness 
that it makes one giddy. I could feel 
my mouth parching as I looked at her. 

Suddenly a thought occurred to me 
—a poisonous thought. 

“But this is not the meeting you 
promised me, is it?” I asked, and I 
held her from me in sudden dread. 

“Yes, dear,” she replied, “the only 
one I could give you without hurting 
you.” 

“Hurting me!” I repeated bitterly, 
all the disappointment of my long soli- 
tude welling up in me. “You think 
a great deal of my suffering, don’t you? 
When a letter from you—three care- 
less lines—would have made me so 
happy that angels would have envied 
me, and yet you kept silent and sent 
me not a word—seventeen weeks and 
not one little word!” 

“Also for fear of hurting you.” And 
the great eyes forced me to believe 
her though I didn’t see how it could 
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be true. “But I have come now and 
I want to tell you how good your let- 
ters were to me, how sweet they were, 
the only sweet things in my life since 
I last saw you.” 

But the fear of her going away was 
upon me and prevented me giving my- 
self up to the happiness. 

“But now,” I said, “you will have 
to go. Your carriage is waiting, of 
course; it would compromise you if 
you stayed more than a few moments 
in a hotel at this time of night.” 

She drew her hands from me and 
walked to the fire before she spoke. 

“T am cold,” she began in a thin, 
toneless voice, “and you make it colder 
with your little rags of convention. 
Sometimes I think of you as going 
about in your baby clothes. Can you 
never get rid of them altogether?” 
And she turned to me with the old 
imperious accent in her voice. “What 
do you think I care about compromis- 
ing myself?” And she laughed, “If 
you only knew how compromised I am 
already, you would see that this visit, 
if it ever gets out, instead of blacken- 
ing me, will shine white against my 
robe of darkness and death.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked in 
fear, taking her hands; for she was 
too sincere to be theatrical. 

“Mean!” she repeated in the same 
strained tone. “I mean that [ have 
come to see you, my lover—so you sign 
yourself, don’t you?—to see you for 
perhaps the last time—alone at mid- 
night—and you meet me with coldness 
and tell me I must not compromise my- 
self.” 

“You don’t know what you are say- 
ing,” I answered; but I interpreted 
what she said as a challenge and my 
fevered blood rushed over will and 
sense. I took her in my arms and drew 
her to me and covered her face and 
neck with kisses. A moment after- 
ward she was holding me from her 
breathless. 


“Be reasonable, be reasonable,” she 
said with a smile, and sat down in the 
low chair. 

“Reasonable,” I said, throwing my- 
self on my knees before her and put- 
ting my arms round her waist. “How 
do you think I can be reasonable when 
you tell me that you have come to your 
lover for perhaps the last time and 
find him cold, That is not true, Sonia, 
that is not true. My kisses are still 
on your neck. Say that it is not true. 

“Do you know,” I went on, “that 
I have never seen you before in a low 
dress? How exquisite you are! Like 
some strange lily with the white leaves 
turned back.” And I put my lips again 
on the smooth, veined flesh, A mo- 
ment, and her cool skin fired my blood, 
and my heart shook me with its beat- 
ing. “Cold!” I repeated. “Am I cold?” 

She lifted my head from her neck, 
saying, “No, love,” beseechingly. 

“But how can you call me ‘love,’ 
I said, “and speak of the ‘last time?’ ” 
And again I drew her to me, 

“*Perhaps the last time,’” she cor- 
rected me, flushing and still holding 
my head from her. 

“That’s the same thing,” I said 
roughly, with a sort of physical ex- 
asperation at her restraint. ‘“‘What do 
you mean? If you don’t explain it or 
take it back, I will keep you here al- 
ways and it will indeed be the last time 
that you will plague me with absence,” 
and I began to caress the restraining 
arms with my lips. 

“Ah,” she cried, “be reasonable, 
George, be reasonable. If you only 
knew, the fear that you might think 
worse of me for coming made it diffi- 
cult to come.” 

“How could you?” I interrupted ; but 
she shook her head sadly. 

“Ah, yes, I could,” she replied. “You 
showed me that in Vienna when I took 
you to that private room; I saw it in 
your face, and it hurt me, hurt me. 
It is always hurting me.” 
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“Forgive me,” I cried, overcome with 
shame and remorse, “forgive me, 
Sonia! Really I put it out of my mind; 
it had no effect on me; I never har- 
bored it. One only learns such a na- 
ture as yours little by little; forgive me, 
sweet !” 

even as I spoke I struggled for self- 
possession and the power to think, and 
with this same purpose I added: 

“But won’t your carriage be waiting? 
Hadn't I better send it home?” 

“No,” she said, “I came in a droshky. 
[ will go back.in it when you are tired 
of me.” 

“Tired of your’ I repeated. “That 
will never be, But why do you pro- 
voke me,” [ went on wildly, “when I 
am half mad and unable te think? 
Your beauty intoxicates me. Don’t you 
know that I have longed for you and 


dreamed of vou for months? Why do 


you talk of my being ‘tired?’” 

“Why?” she repeated. “Why? 
That’s ‘hard to tell unless you knew all 
that I know. But do you think it has 
cost me nothing to keep away from you 
all these months? All the time I have 
lived for others and crushed my own 
heart. Is that nothing? Now I come 
and let my heart speak for the mo- 
ment; is that wonderful?” She clasped 
her hands and went on as if she had 
caught the clew 

“Is it wonderiul,”» she repeated 
starting up, “that one finds it hard to 
die before one has lived? Wonderful 
that one who gives everything should 
want to keep one moment for the man 
she loves? Wonderful that one can- 
not be resolute all through but must be 
a woman at the last?” 

“At the last,” I said, as if waking 
suddenly to something strange and 
strained in her. “What do you mean?” 

“Don’t ask me,” she replied, still in 
the same tone of exaltation. “I am 
mad to-night—or sane, for once—I 
don't know which or care. One thing’s 
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please with. At last it is mine—or 
yours if you will.” 

Her voice played on my nerves like 
music 

“Do you remember telling me once,” 
she went on, “that to rouse your pas- 
sion and not satisfy it was unfair, fo: 
it drew out the worst in you? I told 
you then that I would give you any: 
thing—everything, if I were free. 

“Now I am free—free as fire or air 
—and I come to you.” 

She held out her hands to me, and 
in my poor brain came the thought, the 
one thought, that the bond of the flesh 
would indeed be a bond between us 
that she could never break, that so she 
would always return to me and at last 
he mine. And I took her slowly in my 
arms and put my lips to hers. 

An hour afterward I was seated in 
the chair and she was in my arms, and 
[ noticed that her face was pale and 
thin, and the violet rings about her 
eyes made my heart weep. I tried to 
comfort her by telling her how I would 
live in Petersburg always and make my- 
self a Russian and do whatever pleased 
her, and all these sentences I said in 
Russian carefully to her; but she put 
her hand on my mouth with infinite 
tenderness. 

“No plans, dear, no plans, and no 
The past does not belong to 
us any more, and the future may never 
be ours. It is this moment that we 
own, and it consoles me for everything 
to feel your arms about me and to 
know that you are happy. You are, 
aren't you?” 

“More than happy,” I said, “if to-day 
is the beginning of a new life for us, 
if you will be my wife and give your- 
self to me forever.” 

“ ‘Forever,’ she repeated, in a tone 
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drenched with emotion. “Our ‘forever’ 
is but a moment, and yet it repays me 
for all I have suffered and for all I 
may suffer still,” and she put her hand 
through my hair in a caress. 
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What could I say? Her words 
brought tears of joy to my eyes, and 
yet made me feel divinely humble. I 
lifted her from me and slipped down 
beside her on my knees with my arms 
still about her—that was my place, I 
felt—and then I drew down her eyes 
and kissed them again and again, with 
my heart now, and not my lips alone. 

And so we sat for a long time, speak- 
ing, I think, but little, and yet getting 
to know each other more and more in- 
timately with the mysterious divination 
of love. 

Suddenly there came a sound in the 
hotel: the night was gone; some one 
on my floor was being called for an 
early train, and as soon as she heard 
the noise Sonia started to her feet: 

“I must go!’ 

“Go!” I said. “But let me go with 
you; I must see you home.” 

“No, no!” she cried. “You must 
not.” But I persisted. 

“Why not, Sonia?” 

She turned to me with her whole 
face shaken and her eyes brimming 
over. The sadness in her face was 
despairing. 

“You must not question me, dear 
one; I have no explanations to give. 
I only want you to know one thing, 
to put it in your soul, as it is in mine 
—that I owe you all the sweetness of 
my life.” 

She put her arms about my neck, and 
in her eyes there was the love that is 
stronger than death. I took her down 
to the door of the hotel. As soon as 
the door opened on the dull gray morn- 
ing a droshky that had evidently been 
on the lookout whirled up and in a 
moment she had gone and I was alone. 

The next two or three days passed 
in a dream with me. I wrote to Sonia 
in the morning saying that I would 
have to see her again at once, that I 
could not live without her, and that 
I was determined to share her fate, 
whatever it might be. I added that if 


I did not hear from her, I should seek 
her till I found her. The afternoon 
of the same day brought me a note. 
The porter told me that an tsvostchik 
had left it and gone away at once, It 
was from Sonia and just like her; 
here it is: 

Dear Heart: You must not see me. I do 
not wish it. You shall hear from me soon. 

Yours till death, Sonia. 

Two or three days later I came down 
to lunch rather late. I had been con- 
scious for a little while that there was 
an unusual hurrying and scurrying 
about in the hotel, but I was so wrapped 
up in my own feelings and hopes that 
I paid little attention to it all. When 
I got down to the restaurant, I found 
everything in confusion. Waiters came 
into the room and went out again 
quickly, and though, strange to say, 


_there was no one but myself to serve, 


they did not attend to me. Three sev- 
eral times I gave my order and the 
waiter took it, went away and never 
came back, At last I got up; caught a 
half-scared waiter by the ear, and said 
to him in Russian: 

“What’s the matter? Have you all 
lost your wits ?”’ 

“No, sir,” he replied, “but the czar is 
dead, they say.” 

“What, man?” I cried. “What do 
you mean?” 

It was true. The head waiter came 
in, and in a moment told me the whole 
tragedy. The czar had been out driv- 
ing; on his way back to the Winter 
Palace bombs had been thrown which 
had blown his horses and himself to 
pieces, 

“And the throwers?” I asked. 

His eyebrows went up. “The police 
have one,” he said, “and they are 
searching. They say it is the Nihilists.” 

Half an hour afterward, a note was 
brought to me from Green, asking me 
to come to the embassy at once. I 
went, and found him in a state of con- 
sternation; and yet he could not help 
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saying what every one was saying, “‘the 
greatest crime of the century.” Green 
was sure to make his way in diplomacy 
—his thoughts kept the common road: 
every one would be pleased with him. 

“Tt is terrible,” I said, “but what | 
it all to do with me?” 

“Much,” he replied quickly. “Some 
time ago the police came here to find 
out about you, to find out if you were 
favorably known to us. Of course, we 
told them that you were all right; but 
they came back a couple of days ago 
and said”—he began turning over some 
papers till at last he found a slip on 
which some memoranda were scribbled 
—‘‘that you were known to be in com- 
munication with Nihilists, notably with 
a Jewess, one Helfmann, and that you 
should be warned.” He threw down 
the paper and went on: “The moment 
I got the news of this tragedy, I sent 
for you to tell you. I think you had 
better take this dispatch box and go to 
Berlin with it at once as one of our 
messengers.” 

“Not I,” I replied. 
nothing wrong.” 

“Mere suspicion now,” he said, 
“would put you in prison for a year, 
and we could not help you. Believe 
me, you must go. I cannot tell you 
all my reasons, but you must leave 
Petersburg to-night.” 

His insistence was so peculiar, so 
menacing, that I told him at last I 
would take his advice; and I did, 

But first 1 wrote to Sonia and told 
her what had befallen me and gave her 
my address, begging her to write. I 
left Petersburg that evening, and I left 
it not a moment too soon. The next 
day it would have been impossible to 
leave without a special permit counter- 
signed by the chief of police; and he 
would never have given it to me. 

That was an exciting time in Berlin, 
and, I suppose, all over the civilized 
world, Men talked of nothing and read 
of nothing but the great tragedy, and 


“T have done 


Sonia 
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every detail that came to hand only in- 
creased the public interest. Every one 
felt that this crime was like no other 
crime; it was not the deed of one or 
two monomaniacs; there were dozens 
implicated in it, and in spite of num- 
berless spies and detectives, a whole 


government organized for defense, 
nothing had been suspected, nothing had 
leaked out. Yet one day we read that, 
had the czar returned to his palace by 
another route, the whole street would 
have gone into the air with him—the 
whole of Garden Street had been un- 
dermined from side to side and turned 
into a huge magazine. A little later we 
heard that the assassins were all vol- 
unteers—the picked and chosen out of 
forty-seven who had offered them- 
selves for the work; and a little later 
still came the news that two days be- 
fore the assassination three of the mur- 
derers had actually rehearsed the crime. 
They had dared to go through the po- 
lice-crowded streets of Petersburg to a 
piece of waste land on the outskirts of 
the town and there throw one of the 
five-inch tin bombs in order to study 
what its-effect would be. The imagina- 
tion was palsied by such facts. 

The later conduct of these conspira- 
tors was no less extraordinary, One 
hundred and fifty accused and not a 
single informer! Not a single person 
who tried to save his own life at the 
expense of his fellows! And every 
one knew enough of the methods of 
Russian prisoners to know that neither 
punishment nor reward was spared to 
win betrayal and make conviction sure. 
Scenes to shake the soul; on the one 
side mind torture, planned and perfect ; 
on the other, silence, 

“You met so-and-so at such-and-such 
a place?” questioned the magistrate. 
“We know it. You were dressed as a 
workman; he was dressed as an artisan. 
You see, we know everything. Admit 
it and you shall go free.” 

A smile was the answer. The most 
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astonishing thing was that these crimi- 
nals would tell of themselves freely; 
they seemed indeed to court death; but 
not a word to hurt their fellows. 

And so by these individual confes- 
sions little by little we came to the 
heart of the matter and learned that it 
was a woman, a mere girl, who had 
been the soul of the conspiracy; the 
master spirit who drew the others to 
her and inflamed them with her own 
white heat of purpose; and bit by bit 
we were enabled to reconstruct the last 
scene. 

The place was the bridge leading 
over the Catherine Canal. On the rise 
of the bridge itself as on a platform 
whence she could see and be seen, the 
girl took her stand; below her were 
her three assistants, Risakoff, Elnikoff, 
and another, The girl was to wave her 
pocket handkerchief, as the death sig- 
nal. 

Suddenly the horses and the closed 
carriage, surrounded by its escort of 
Cossacks, appeared whirling toward the 
bridge. The handkerchief fluttered, 
and at once Risakoff threw his bomb. 
It smashed the hinder part of the car- 
riage and killed a Cossack and a moujik 
who happened to be standing near. The 
hind wheels being blown away, the car- 
riage fell and stopped the horses, A 
moment after, the czar opened the door 
and stepped out unhurt. Seeing the 
Cossack and the moujik lying in their 
blood on the ground, he was over- 
powered by the sense of his own es- 
cape and cried, “Thank God.” 

At this moment, Risakoff, who had 
been seized by some of the bystanders, 
was heard to say: “It is too soon to 
thank God yet.” The same instant the 
handkerchief fluttered again, and Elni- 
koff rushed forward, lifted his hands 
high above his head, and hurled his 
bomb down between himself and the 
emperor. He was blown to pieces; the 
czar’s limbs were shattered. The awful 
sight turned the third murderer to pity; 


he shoved his bomb into his pocket 
and helped lift the dying monarch into 
a sledge. Oh, wonderful heart of man 
that includes in itself all contradictions! 
In one moment this assassin became a 
nurse at the risk of his life. Mean- 
while the girl, seeing her work was 
done, walked on over the bridge and 
disappeared among the crowd-—to give 
herself up three days afterward in the 
Nevski Prospekt. 

As I read all this, the blood ebbed 
from my heart and left me gasping. 
The simplicity of the signal, the deadly 
resolution, filled me with a fear which 
I did not dare to put into words, I 
was relieved when I read later that the 
girl chief was supposed to be the mis- 
tress of the peasant Jelaboff, and that 
her name was Lydia Voinoff. 

But a day or two later still we heard 
that she was not the only woman im- 
plicated, that there were two women 
among the six who were put on their 
trial for murder before the high court 
of the senate, and that the second 
woman was a Jewess, one Hetty Helf- 
mann, With that name a weight of 
fear came on me, crushing me, and I 
was afraid to think; yet without con- 
scious thinking my fear took form and 
went with me everywhere, 

I scarcely dared to go out. I was 
waiting for news—‘news,” that hor- 
rible word—in my room, when the door 


opened and a man came in without 
ceremony of any kind. 
“What do you want?’ I asked in 


astonishment. 

He took off his rough cap as he an- 
swered: “You don’t remember me!” 

It was Michailoff. 

“Yes,” I said, conscieus of hate and 
anger; “I remember you perfectly.” 
And I did. I could see the bare room 


and the wisps of smoke blown through 
it and the crowd of men, and Sonia 
standing with her back to me—I re- 
membered everything, even to the dirt 








the men’s boots had brought into the 
room and left on the bare boards. 

3ut the man had altered. This was 
not the smiling face and the little mus- 
tache with its handsome upward curl. 
He had shaved mustache and beard: 
the eyes were different, too; they were 
without light or steadiness, What was 
it that made me avoid them? Was the 
man mad? He seemed to resent either 
my manner or my scrutiny ; but he came 
forward without speaking and threw 
himself heavily into a chair. 

“I am done,” he said. “I have not 
eaten for days nor slept for a week. 
Give me food and drink.” 

The remains of my lunch were on 
the table. As I went to the bell he 
stopped me. 

“Don’t ring,” he said. “This will 
do.” And he turned and began to 
eat, while I poured out wine for him. 

When he had finished, he took up 
a cigarette; then leaned back in the 
chair and began to smoke. 

“Do you know,” he began quietly, 
“IT meant to kill you, once. How silly 
it all seems now, how unreal! I have 
come from Petersburg to see you; to 
hear you speak; to find out what it is 
that made such a woman love you! 
You are tall and strong and clean; 
but that’s all I can see—and that’s not 
enough.” 

“Did you come here to tell me that?” 
I asked him, 

“No,” he replied quietly ; “no, I came 
here as a messenger to answer whatever 
you had to ask and to give you a let- 
ter.” 

“Give it to me,” I said, holding out 
my hand; and after a moment of what 
I took to be hesitation he handed me 
a letter, It was from Sonia. I opened 
it and read the first line at a glance: 

When you get this, I shall be dead, my 
lover. 

[ stood with the letter in my hand 
and felt my heart stop. 


” 


Sonia 
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“What does it mean?’ My voice 
startled me, it was so small and thin, 

“Mean?” he answered. “It means 
that you were loved by the greatest 
woman in the world—you! It means 
that she adored you—she whom we all 
worshiped and now she is dead—Sophia 
Perovskaia.” 

Then it was true; I was not sur- 
prised; I seemed to have known it al- 
ways; but I could not think. 

“Ah, the sacred name!” he went on. 
“The sacred name!” 

“Tell me about her,” I interrupted 
him. “Tell me about it. What did 
she do?” 

“Do,” he said, “do? Good God! He 
did not even know her. 

“What did she do?” he cried after 
a pause. “I will tell you. She was 
the soul of our movement; she foresaw 
everything; organized everything; and, 
at the last, directed everything. Ah, 
she chose her instruments well.” 

My whole being woke to hate of him 
and his theatrical speech. 

“And you?” I said, “She chose you 
as a messenger!” and I laughed. 

He dropped into the chair and put 
his face in his hands. 

“No,” he said, after a pause; “she 
sent me out of Petersburg at the criti- 
cal time, persuading me that my brain 
and tongue alone could do some work 
in Moscow that had to be done, and so 
I escaped the police; but when I came 
back, and I came back as soon as I 
heard the news, it was too late to do 
anything for her or the others. I 
found she had left a letter for you; 
no one seemed to know you, so I took 
it and followed you here. I don’t know 
why now—with some wish, I think, to 
hurt you. But I have no such wish 
now. I can think of nothing but her— 
and you're right, she despised me!” 

“Tell me of her,” I heard myself 
saying. 

“Have you heard of the end?” he 
asked, 
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“No,” I said in rage; “how could I 
have heard?” 

“That’s true,” he said. “I have come 
“Straight through.” And he began hur- 
riedly, as if he liked to tell of it, and 
his rhetoric hardly ever left him. 

“It was awful and beautiful, too. 
There were crowds and crowds of 
people; the ten thousand soldiers were 
but a thin wall to keep the ocean of 
people back. There was the black 
scaffold—two poles and a crossbar and 
five rings with dangling halters. We 
waited for hours. The snow and ice 
on the plain had melted under the hot 
sun, and been churned to mud by the 
myriad feet. One shivered and burned 
in turns. 

“Suddenly we saw the two tumbrils, 
high upon the first Risakoff and 
Jelaboff, and in the next the other 
three, Sonia in the middle—the one 
divine thing in the world, with her smil- 
ing pale face and God-illumined eyes! 

“All of them in black—black robes, 
black caps; great placards on their 
breasts, ‘Murderers of the czar!’ The 
good czar,” he added bitterly, “the czar 
who cried ‘Thank God,’ when he saw 
his Cossacks and moujiks lying dead and 
thought he had escaped! 

“When they unbound them on the 
platform I could see her walk about 
cheering each of them, kissing them, 
encouraging them, but no one could 
hear what she said for the noise of 
the drums. Yet her courage lifted the 
soul and made the place sacred! Then 
one after the other they mounted the 
stool. ... I see her hanging still! . . 
As I came away every one was crying, 


the soldiers and the people alike—every 
one. And now,” he added, “I am worse 
than dead. There is nothing for me 
to hope for in the world—nothing.” 

He rose and left the room, and I 
let him go, for I wanted to be alone 
with my love and her last words to me. 
Here is her letter: 


When you get this, I shall be dead, my lover. 
Dead—the word looks strange; and yet all it 
means is simply rest and sleep, and I am tired, 
tired and worse than tired. 

Ever since I left you, I have been in doubt, 
wondering always whether it would not be 
better to leave the work undone and just go 
back and lie in your arms again and feel your 
kisses on my face. 

It was not only the temptation of your love 
that tortured me, but fear, too—an awful fear! 
Do you remember once saying to me that ideas 
were better than deeds, that deeds had always 
some of the dirt of the world on them? How 
true that is! And how terrible! Since I 
left you I have been in the dirt and I shall 
never be clean again, though my heart loathes 
it; but still the thing had to be done and that 
must be enough for me. 

I could not do anything else, dear. I was 
not made to do anything else; I could not have 
lived a great life; the slow hours would have 
broken me. I see that now clearly. 

I want to say one thing to you before I go, 
love; one thing that is sure where everything 
else breaks and changes. 

You always compared society to a pyramid 
—do you remember ?—and said that the base 
of it must rest in the mud. It isn’t true, dear; 
we will lift the pyramid. by putting our own 
breasts under it. It may crush us, but others 
will follow the example—that is sure! 

You will not increase the weight of the 
pyramid for us; but lighten it and help to lift 
it, my lover. 

And now, dear—— 


But I can copy no more; the rest 
of the letter belongs to me alone, for 
the loss is mine. 
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YOMMENT c'est dréle, the things 
that arrive. There is no end to 
them. Each one is unlike the 

other. When one is young—very young 
—one thinks all sorts of things. It is 
then that one imagines oneself to be 
very clever: that one makes up rules: 
that one says, “this is so and therefore 
that will be so:” that one is quite sure 
of what is going to happen. When one 
is young one may be happy—one may 
be unhappy—but always one is certain 
and always one is a fool. 

Do you ever dream those long dreams 
all through the night, as it seems when 
you wake, in which a thousand different 
things happen to you, without any order 
or any reason in them? ‘The kind of 
dream in which you begin by sitting in 
front of a café at a small table of iron, 
drinking a del oso with a friend. and 
then, suddenly, the table has grown as 
big as a dinner table and you are sitting 
on it, afloat in the middle of the sea. 
And it is no Jonger Pierre who is with 


you, but Landru, and you are in pa- 
jamas. But it is not a bit cold on this 
sea, which is so full of seaweed that the 
water is thick and brown with it. And 
all the time Landru is explaining to you 
how it was necessary and quite right to 
kill all his wives. You know it is Lan- 
dru, although he has no beard and is 
quite a young man, and you feel very 
sorry for him and friendly, and when 
he begins bending down and pulling up 
the seaweed, which he says is good to 
eat, you are happy to eat it with him. 
But while your hands are full of the 
wet, brown seaweed, and before you 
can eat any of it, the floating table and 
the young Landru and the sea have 
vanished, and the seaweed in your hand 
is no longer seaweed, but pink insertion 
which madame has given you to sew 
into the smoking of monsieur. You are 
seated on a chair in the Bois and still 
in pajamas, but no one notices that; 
until a gendarme comes up and lifts his 
cap and says, very politely: ‘Pardon, 
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mademoiselle, but the Duc de Vichanes 
presents his compliments to you and 
would be glad of the return of his pa- 
jamas.” And then you are in a taxi 
and the duc is really a little dog on the 
scat opposite. 

Life is very much a dream of this 
kind. There is no sort of connection 
between this thing and the next thing. 
You never know what will happen or 
why this has happened. There are no 
rules. 

When one is young one asks: 
“Why?” One thinks there is a reason, 
a system in this life dream. One is not 
content simply to watch and to be 
amused. For many years now I have 
watched things happen. It is like sitting 
in the fauteuils of a great theater. A 
theater with a stage that may be large 
or small and with many actors or with 
few; with an ever-changing décor; 
with an unending series of unconnected 
scenes. At first one tries to guess what 
will happen in the next scene. After- 
ward, one simply watches. 

That is the métier—the particular 
métier—of a lady’s maid. She is in- 
side, and yet not a part of, so many 
houses. She is, as it were, on the stage 
and in the stalls at one and the same 
time. She is the privileged spectator: 
she is the dresser; she sees the artists 
without make-up. 

There is nothing that is hid from 
her, and yet When I was young, 
very young—ma foi, I am not old now! 
—I thought I knew. I was proud of 
knowing so much. All the makeshifts— 
all the lies and excuses of the bour- 
geoisie. How mean are the rich; how 
wretched, the poor; how stupid, the 
virtuous; how cruel, the stupid; how 
mischievous, the clever. In this métier 
one is always the spy in the house; one 
sees everything; hears everything—and 
says nothing. In those days I had pride 
in myself; pride in knowing so much. 
I knew my way about; I was not to be 
deceived. I understood men and women 





in the world. I knew what women 
wanted: what men wanted; and how 
they tried to get what they each desired. 
I knew my life; on me as you say, 
there were no flies. I looked around me, 
at home, in the cafés, on the streets, 
and I said every day to myself, “I know 
everything.” 

Ah! in those days I was young; I 
was stupid. Now I know better; and I 
say to-day, one knows nothing. Vrai- 
ment! Of life, absolutely nothing. 

Of those days—two—five—ten years 
ago? It seems so long—I will tell you 
this story. Then: when I thought I 
was free from flies, and they were yet 
thick on me. You know Paris? Yes? 
Then do you know Picat—la maison 
Picét? No? Well, there are many 
who live in Paris and yet have never 
heard of Picat. Picat is a restaurant 
of a very special kind. It is the first of 
its kind; but it is not its cuisine which 
makes it famous; no, nor yet its cellar. 
You will eat a better filet de sole at 
Marigny’s, oysters at Prunier’s, soufflé 
at Foyot’s, and at Paillard or Larue or 
the Café de Paris you can drink what- 
ever wine you care to pay for. Picat 
has only champagne on his list. 

But Picat keeps his clientéle by other 
means. He has the finest private rooms 
in Paris: that is the specialty of his 
house. 

In those days I was femme de 
chambre at the Villepiques’. They had 
a flat in the Avenue d’Eylau. 

They were a young couple, and had 
been married about four years when I 
came to town. They seemed still very 
fond of each other—but they had no 
children—and, one never knows. Mon- 
sieur was some years older than 
madame, he being thirty and she only 
twenty-four. The flat was large and 








very well furnished, for although mon- 
sieur made but little out of his books, 
he was also a man of independent 
means, and madame’s father had been 
Emil Stolze, a big man on the Bourse 

















and a millionaire. Did I say that Ville- 
pique was a man of letters? He was 
André Villepiqtte, author of “En- 
tretenue” and “Vierge malgré elle.” 
You have heard of him? No? He was 
not well known. His books, bound in 
blue leather, were in the library; but I 
could never read them; they bored me. 
When one can see so much around one 
every day it is a folly to read books 
about it. 

I had not been in the house many 
days before I learned that madame’s re- 
lations thought she had thrown herself 
away upon André Villepique. That is 
not surprising; I thought so myself. I 
did not like monsieur: a tall lamp-post 
of a man, with big eyes and a great idea 
of how clever he was. He used to look 
through me as if I were made of glass. 
{ might have been furniture for all the 
notice he took of me. Although he was 
Parisian, an Englishman—beg mon- 
sieur’s pardon—could not have been 
more gauche. And madame was not 
only rich, but she was very lovely. It 
was always a delight to me to dress her; 
she paid for the trouble you took, and 
she had the most lovely hair imaginable. 
It was very long and thick and silken, 
and the time which she spent on it with 
the brush, and the care in dressing it 
afterward, was not wasted. The hair 
of some mistresses I have been with! 
Good enough in shaded lamplight, per- 
haps, after an hour spent upon it; but, 
mon dieu, in bright light before the mir- 
ror! Short, so that it has to be wound 
over the pad; stiff like wire; coming 
away with the comb; black at the roots, 
where the peroxide has not got at it. 
Madame’s hair was not of that sort, 
but natural gold. And what a figure! 
And a skin like velvet. And her face, 
with her two large blue eyes, so that the 
men turned round to look at her in the 
street. Ah, madame could have had 
her pick. But she must go and marry 
Villepique! Bah! 

She loved monsieur as far as I could 
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see. For six months I was in the house 
and never a sign of a lover; though, to 
be sure, that was not the fault of the 
men. Monsieur le Comte d’Esnault- 
Lébine alone gave me a hundred francs 
a week to do what I could. When 
madame’s relations came once a fort- 
night to dinner and quarreled with mon- 
sieur, madame always took his part. 
But one never knows. 

I have told you about la maison 
Picat. It is not that I have been to 
such a place—no, but Auguste is a 
waiter at Picat’s and he was a great 
friend of mine. He is a good fellow, 
and he adores me—madly. He showed 
me all the rooms at Picat: that is how 
I know all about it. They are very 
beautiful; there are no others like them 
in Paris, for each salon is decorated in 
a different way—to suit each kind of 
taste. 

There is the springtime salon, in 
which the walls are painted to look like 
green trees and the carpet is green like 
grass and sprinkled with little white 
flowers; and the divan is piled high 
with green and yellow cushions, like the 
glaiculs in the sedge by the river side. 
It is the room of the spring, and the 
ceiling is of the palest blue as if it were 
the sky, and the salon is lighted by an 
army of tiny electric lamps hidden be- 
hind the four walls under the ceiling; 
for a narrow space, only a centimeter 
wide, is left around the walls at the top, 
so that the light from all these lamps is 
reflected onto the blue ceiling, and it is 
as if one was dining in the open air. 
The small square table in the middle of 
the room is of plain deal wood, painted 
white, with a shallow green china bowl 
in the center, streaked with brown; and 
upon the water in the bowl floats a great 
white water lily, asleep above its green 
leaves, If it is cold weather, the room 
is warmed with a log upon the brick 
hearth, under a black marimite, and al- 
ways the air is heavy with the scent of 
the lily of the valley. If, by any chance, 
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mademoiselle is very young—particu- 
larly if she has red hair—it is here 
where one dines. It is all arranged in 
the same manner. 

Then there is the white room, which 
is all white, with a carpet in black and 
white squares, like a chessboard, and a 
round table of alabaster. And the black 
room, in which everything is black, ex- 
cept the golden table, and the cushions 
in cloth of gold, and the lamp, a great 
globe of mother-of-pearl, which hangs 
from the middle of the black ceiling. 
And there is a red room. 

But the most beautiful of all, and the 
one for which Picat is most famous, is 
the room of the thousand peacocks. 

Here are painted on the walls a thou- 
sand peacocks. It is said that Picat 
engaged a Japanese artist to do the work 
—one of the greatest painters in the 
world. The ceiling is of gold, with here 
and there great peacock’s eyes of purple 
and crimson and blue and green, staring 
down upon you. The carpet is of gold 
and purple, and the great divan which 
fills one end of the room is covered with 
blue silk, like the sea of the Cdéte 
d’ Azur, and the big cushions are sewn 
all over with real peacock’s feathers. 
Four balls of crystal, covered with the 
wings of butterflies, hang from the 
ceiling by chains of gold, and fill the 
room with the softest light, staining with 
a dozen different colors the glass, set 
upon the table of lapis lazuli. Oh, it is 
ravishing—the room of the thousand 
peacocks. And it is Auguste who is 
waiter in it. 

He is a good fellow, is Auguste, as 
I have told you, and he is very proud 
of the room of the peacocks—his room ; 
that is natural. He is pleased when a 
client, too, takes an interest in the décor 
—who is an artist. 

It was my afternoon out, and I was 
sitting with Auguste outside the Café 
Morins. I had been with Madame 
Villepique about six months. Auguste 
sipped at his Vermout cassis and talked. 


I didn’t pay much attention to what 
he was saying. There is always so 
much to see in the street—the little 
comedies of the street; the frocks; the 
hats—and men always talk a lot about 
nothing—one does not listen. But sud- 
denly I heard a name. 

“Villepique.” 

“Comment? Villepique?” 

“But, yes! As I was saying, a Mon- 
sieur Villepique—very particular. He 
must see all the rooms. But he would 
have nothing but the peacock; he has 
taste, this Villepique, I admit; and if 
mademoiselle is a blonde, nothing could 
be more suitable. There are those who 
prefer the black room, but they are bar- 
barians, these. There is only the room 
of the peacocks for your true blonde. 
Mademoiselle Yvonne herself 7 

“But this Villepique?” 

“Very particular, I tell you. He 
has reserved the room for the fifteenth: 
that is Saturday. He must have this 
and he must have that. The cushions 
must be changed. He is sending a great 
rug of black fur and a special perfume, 
and he will not drink the Piper, but the 
patron must get some Yquem from 
Gaufroy. But yet I like a client 
who——” 

“Why, it is chez Villepique where I 
am.” 

“Comment?” 

“He is tall and dark, with a mus- 
tache = 

“Exactly !” 

“My friend, we should touch some 
money out of this.” 

“And how? If monsieur wishes— 
le patron is a 

“Be still! Let me think.” 

I walked back to the house as if I 
was in a dream. I saw nothing in the 
streets. I was thinking out a plan. Life 
is dear and one must live somehow; and 
if one can make a little money—honestly 
—one should not let the chance slip 
away; for I am a good girl. 

That evening I heard monsieur say 
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to madame: “On Saturday I am dining 
with Monsieur le deputé Duprez. We 
have a lot of business to talk about, so 
I shall not be home until late. So don’t 
wait up for me.” And madame said 
that in that case she would spend the 
evening at her mother’s. To make it 
thus easy for that good-for-nothing, her 
husband! I could have shaken her, the 
little innocent. But I smiled to myself 
all the same, for I saw clearly that this 
would mage it easier, also, for me; and 
I had a plan. It was not yet complete, 
but I thought I saw my way to gain a 
little money—and to punish the hus- 
band, the wretch! But I was young in 
those days, and I thought I knew every- 
thing. 

Thursday was my evening out, but 
madame said that as both she and mon- 
sieur would be out on Saturday evening, 
would I mind changing my day to Sat- 
urday? But, certainly, I would not 
mind doing that; it fitted in admirably 
with my plan. “Could I go a little 
earlier on Saturday, in that case?” I 
asked madame. ‘Say at three o’clock ?” 
It was not really necessary, this; but, 
as I was amiable enough to change my 
day for madame’s convenience, it was 
only just that I should gain something 
out of it, too. One should always live 
up to one’s principles. Also, it would 
afford me an opportunity to see Au- 
guste during the afternoon and arrange 
details. 

I had thought over this affair for 
nearly a week. I was quite sure now in 
my mind how to manage it. But it had 
not been easy. First, I had thought of 
going to monsieur and threatening to 
tell everything I knew unless he gave 
me money. I did not like Villepique, 
but I did not consider him altogether a 
fool. If I threatened to expose him, 
before the date of the rendezvous, he 
could always alter it; and what evidence 
had I of any value—for the word of a 
femme de chambre is worth nothing. 
On the other hand, if I waited until 
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after the rendezvous, I still had no evi- 
dence but my word for it; Auguste and 
Picat would, of course, swear that mon- 
sieur was never there; they are discreet ; 
it is their business to be that. It was 
clearly useless to go to madame. Ii 
she disbelieved me, I would lose my 
place; if she believed me, I was hardly 
like to be better off. No; I would go 
to madame’s brother. Joseph Stolze 
lived in a large flat in the rue de Cour- 
celles. He was not married. It is al- 
ways better in the affair of this sort to 
deal with a man alone. 

I knew my Joseph Stolze; he, above 
all the family, had been against his 
sister marrying André Villepique. Jo- 
seph could hardly speak civilly to André 
when he met him in the street. If any 
one would be happy to pay me for my 
knowledge it was Joseph Stolze. 

It is very convenient, the telephone. 
On Saturday I rang up Monsieur Jo- 
seph Stolze. I made it clear to him that 
it was a matter of importance to him to 
be at home at nine o’clock, when I would 
call upon him; but I did not say who 
I was. Then I rang up Auguste to tell 
him to meet me at the Café Morins at 
four o'clock. 

I had more trouble with Auguste than 
I expected. His honor was involved in 
the affair; clients had always trusted 
to his discretion; there was Monsieur 
Picat, and so on. But I persuaded him 
at last. I explained how he ran no risk 
in the affair himself. He only had to 
leave the door of the peacock room un- 
locked—and not to be there when we 
went in. I also showed him there was 
money; he could expect at least ten 
louis; and then, as I have said, he was 
crazy about me. 

Monsieur Joseph received me in the 
dining room. He was surprised to see 
that it was only me; but I went to the 
point at once. 

“Monsieur Villepique,” I said, “is, at 
this moment, dining in a private room 
with a woman, while madame believes 
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him to be with Monsieur le deputé Du- 
prez.” 

“Is this true?” 

“T am not a liar. 
and prove it.” 

“Where?” 

“Monsieur will understand that I 
have been very faithful to madame in 
this matter. It has not been an easy 
affair. I am not mercenary myself. 
But there is Auguste, the waiter. I had 
to promise him five hundred francs.” 

“They are there now?” 

“Oui, monsieur.” 

“Eh bien, and how much do you want 
for yourself?” 

“I leave that to monsieur’s gener- 
osity,” I said modestly. 

“A thousand francs?” 

“Fifteen hundred francs, altogether.” 

Monsieur Joseph made a face. 

“You are quite sure of your facts?’ 

“Monsieur need not pay me until he 
has seen the facts for himself.” 

“Good! Where is it?” 

“Chez Picat.” 

“Let us go!” 

The entrance to the private rooms at 
Picat is not through the restaurant 
downstairs. There are two private en- 
trances—one in the rue Lépic and the 
other in the Boulevard, so that monsieur 
and madame may, if need “be, leave by 
different doors. We entered by the rue 
Lépic; Auguste met us at the top of 
the stairs; he vanished through a side 
door after a few whispered words with 
me. Monsieur Joseph 
down the corridor. 

“This is the room,” I said in a low 
voice to monsieur; “it is not locked. 
Shall I knock ?” 

“Ma foi, non!” muttered Joseph 
Stolze. “We will give our dear André 
a little surprise.” 

He turned the handle softly and 
opened the door suddenly. I followed 
closely behind him, and in a moment we 
were in the peacock room. 

The nirst thing I saw from behind 


We can go there 


followed me 


monsieur’s back was the table. It was 
littered with fruit dishes and coffee cups 
and liqueur glasses; a cigarette-end 
smoldered in a silver ash tray; the 
dregs of coffee lay in the cups; one glass 
was still half full of fine; the skin and 
stones of peaches lay in the plates. The 
two chairs had been pushed back from 
the table and they were empty. So 
much I saw, when Joseph Stolze 
stepped forward with a stifled ery and 
I saw the other part of the room. 

There was no sign of André Ville- 
pique, but from among the pile of cush- 
ions on the divan had sprung up a 
slender figure. She looked more than 
ever lovely as she stood there framed 
against the dark, rich colors of the 
divan. Her long, fair hair hung loose 
over her shoulders. Although I had 
dressed her every day for many months, 
I had never seen Madame Villepique 
look more beautiful as she stood there 
before us. But I was too amazed to 
enjoy, at that moment, her beauty; I 
could only stare at her, speechless with 
surprise. 

“Marcelle, what are you doing here?’ 
cried Joseph Stolze, in a terrible voice. 
And then he swung round on me. “You 
have lied to me!” 

I could only babble: “But it was 
monsieur who arranged this; it was 
monsieur whom Auguste saw.” 

“You saw him?” 

“No; but he gave the name, and Au- 
guste zi 

And then I saw it all in one flash. 
Madame’s lover had given the name of 
her husband to make it more safe—in 
case of any indiscretion—any scandal. 
How many men are tall and dark and 
carry the mustache? Oh, I had been a 
fool! And where was my fifteen hun- 
dred francs now? I had done for my- 
self. I could have cried—there, in front 
of madame and Monsieur Joseph. 

“What—why, why are you 
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Jo- 


seph, I have been dining with André,” 
stammered madame. 
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“T see,” sneered monsieur. “Charm- 
ing, to be sure. Who is your lover? 
Where is he?” 

“You are a fool!” cried madame, 
Stamping with her foot on the carpet. 


“T tell you it is André.’ 

Joseph Stolze began to laugh; it was 
not a pleasant laugh. It was the kind 
of laugh for which people have died be- 
fore they had time to finish it, It was 
a laugh than ran up his face in succes- 
sive spasms from his double chin to his 
bald head, with the fine black hair 
streaks across it; a laugh that arched 
his eyebrows—that made to bristle the 
upturned points of his mustache—a 
laugh in which his hands and his shoul- 
ders took part. It was a devil of a 
laugh; it was to have been a long laugh. 
3ut he never finished that laugh. For 
halfway through it, the purple curtains 
at the far end of the room opened and 
through them came André Villepique. 
He held a scent spray in one hand and 
a hairbrush in the other. He stared 
stupidly at the scene before him. Mon 
Dieu, but it must have seemed strange 
enough to kim. Madame, her face 
flushed in anger; Stolze, with his un- 
finished laugh frozen into a smile, as it 
were, halfway up his face; myself, with 
open mouth, gaping at him. 

“André!” gasped Monsieur Joseph, 
at last, in a dry cackle of a voice: 

“I told you it was André. You al- 
ways were a fool, Joseph.” 

“But why—what—why 
Stolze 


” gabbled 
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“What are you doing here? You 
fool! Go away! Go away!” 

“Why? Why?” repeated Monsieur 
Joseph. “I do not understand, I i 

“Tf my husband wishes to ask me out 
to dinner ” began madame. 

3ut André Villepique broke in. 

“It is a simple matter. What kills 
marriage is that there is no romance, 
no secrecy—nothing to hide. If I care 
to make a rendezvous with my wife, as 
though she were not my wife, and dine 
in private Bah! Cannot you see 
the psychology? The romance? At 
home it is the rule, like—like—break- 
fast.” 

Joseph Stolze threw himself down on 
the divan and shook with laughter, 
while monsieur and madame glared at 
him. At last he pulled himself together 

“Allons, ma p’ tite,’ he cried, jumping 
up. “We will leave the lovers together!” 

But I did not laugh, and outside the 


door—— 














“There is yet,” I said, “the five hun- 
dred frances for Auguste.” 

“I do not give something for noth- 
ing,’ said Joseph Stolze. 

Ah! In those days I was young. 

I thought I knew everything. I 
should have insisted on having the 
money first. 

To-day, I would know better. 

To-day, I say to myself every morn- 
ing and every evening: “P’tite, you 
are an innocent; you are a novice; you 
know nothing!” 


@A. 


A woman who loves has no pity except for her love; all her feeling of 
charity, kindness, good nature and pity and devotion are concentrated in one indi- 


vidual and one only.—Alphonse Daudet. 


@a. 

Tue tongue is woman’s weapon, even as the fist is man’s. And it is a far 
deadlier weapon, Words break no bones—they break hearts instead. Yet were 
men one tenth part so ready with their fists, as women are with their barbed and 
envenomed tongues, what savage brutes you would think us—wouldn’t you ?—and 


what a rushing trade the police courts would drive, to be sure—Henry Harland. 





Cler Majesty. The Moon 


Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver car, 
State in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess, excellently bright!—Ben Jonson. 


ANp God made two great lights, the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser 
light to rule the night.—Genesis. 


LY 


The Inconstant Moon 
Romeo: Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops 
Juliet: Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable—William Shakespeare. 


YN 
Mistress of the Sun 


BEHOLp his flame, that placid dame, 
The moon’s celestial highness ! 

There’s not a trace upon her face 
Of diffidence or shyness. 

She borrows light, that through the night 
Mankind may all acclaim her. 

But truth to tell, she lights up well. 
So I, for one, don’t blame her. 

Oh, pray make no mistake, 
We are not shy. 

We're very wide awake, 
The moon and I!—IlV. S. Gilbert. 








oN) 


The Eastern Empress 


THE night was clear and calm. The risen moon outlined with huge angles 
of light and shadow the architectural masses of Cleopatra’s palace, which stood out 
in strong relief against a background of bluish transparency; and the waters of ‘ 
the Nile, wherein her reflection lengthened into a shining column, were frosted 
with silvery ripples. It was one of those enchanted nights of the Orient, which 
are more splendid than our fairest days; for our sun can ill compare with that 
Oriental moon.—Théophile Gautier. 
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Her Majesty, the Moon 
Goddess of Lovers 


Wat is there in thee, Moon, that thou shouldst move 
My heart so potently? When yet a child 

I oft have dried my tears when thou hast smiled, 

And as I grew in years, still didst thou blend 

With all mine ardors. ‘ 

Thou wast the charm of women, lovely Moon, 

Oh, what a wild and harmonized tune 

My spirit struck from all the beautiful! 

On some bright essence could it lean, and lull 

Myself to immortality.—John Keats. 


LY 


The Crescent 

“Why is it, my reverend benefactor,” asked the youngest Bukoyemski, “the 
Turks cherish some kind of worship for the moon, and bear it on their standards?” 

“But have not dogs some devotion toward the moon also?” asked the priest. 

“Of course, but why should the Turks have it?” 

“Just because they are dog-brothers.”’ 

“Well, as God is dear to me, that explains all,” said the young man, looking 
at the moon then in wonderment. 

“But the moon is not to blame,” said the host; “and it is delightful to gaze 
at it when in the calm of the night it paints all the trees with its beams, as if some 
one had coated them with silver. I love greatly to sit by myself on such a night, 
gaze at the sky, and marvel at the Lord God’s almightiness,” 

“Yes,” said Father Voynovski; “God in his mercy created the moon as well as 
the sun. If there were no moon, people would break their necks at night if they 
traveled; not to mention this, that in perfect darkness devilish wickedness would 
be greater by far than it is at present.”—Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


YW 


Moonshine 
Tue devil’s in the moon for mischief ; they 
Who called her chaste, methinks, began too soon 
Their nomenclature: there is not a day— 
The longest—not the twenty-first of June— 
Sees half the business in a wicked way, 
On which three single hours of moonshine smile— 
And then she looks so modest all the while—Lord Byron. 


YW 
The Moon’s Face Is Scratched 


AccorpINnG to the Hottentots, the Moon once sent the Hare to inform men 
that, as she died and rose again, so should men die and again come to life. But 
the stupid Hare forgot the purport of the message, and, coming down to the earth, 
proclaimed it far and wide that, though the moon was invariably resuscitated 
whenever she died, mankind, on the other hand, should die and go to the devil. 
When the silly brute returned to the lunar country and told what he had done, 
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the Moon was so angry that she took up an ax and aimed a blow at his head to 08 
split it. But the ax missed and only cut his lip open; and that was the origin 
of the “hare lip.” Maddened by the pain, the Hare flew at the Moon and almost 
scratched her eyes out; and to this day she bears on her face the mark of the 
Hare’s claws.—John Fiske. QO 


Lover's Moon 
Ou, Moon of my Delight, who knowst no wane, 
The Moon of Heaven is rising once again: 
How oft hereafter, rising, shall she look 
Through this same garden after me—in vain.—Omar Khayyam. 


YN 
The Seductive Planet, the Moon 


SINCE the night is destined for sleep, unconsciousness, repose, forgetfulness, 
why make it more charming than the day, softer than dawn or evening? And 
why does this seductive planet, the moon, more poetic than the sun, that seems 
destined, so discreet it is, to illuminate things too delicate and mysterious for the 
light of day, make the darkness so transparent ? 

Why this half veil of moonlight cast over the world? Why these tremblings 
of the heart, this emotion of the spirit, this enervation of the body? Why this 
display of enchantments that human beings do not see, since they are lying in 
their beds? For whom is destined this sublime spectacle, this abundance of poetry 
cast from heaven to earth? 4 

And the abbé could not understand. But see, out there on the edge of 
meadow bathed in the shining mist, two figures are walking side by side. 
two seem but a single being, for whom was destined this silent night. 
toward the priest, a living answer to his questionings. 

He said to himself: “Perhaps God has made such moonlight nights as this 
to idealize the loves of men.” —Guy de Maupassant. 


QO 
The Creole Moon 


[HE moon is beaming upon the ’simmon tree; 
The stars are gleaming, oh, come along with me. 
Oh, come with me, Clotilda, come with me! 

We'll dance and sing beneath the ’simmon tree. 


the 
The 
They came 


The darkies are singing; oh, hear the tambourine. 
Bells are ringing. Oh, come my dusky queen. 
Now the merry banjos are in tune 


We'll dance by the light of the moon.—Crecole Lo 


QO 
The Miracle of the Moon 


Haste, the wise, wishing to test Mahomet, bade him, if he was a true prophet, 
cleave the moon in two. Mahomet lifted his hands toward Heaven and cried 
on the moon to fulfill Habib’s desire. No sooner did the moon hear Mahomet’s 
voice than it came down out of the sky to the top of the Kaaba, making seven 
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circuits. Then, to the awe and wonder of those who beheld this thing, it came 
to Mahomet and entered the right sleeve of his robe, coming out of the left sleeve. 
Then it went into the collar, descended to the skirt, and divided itself into two 
half disks. These half disks later appeared in the sky, one in the east and one 
in the west, until they came together and were united again.—Arabian Legend. 


QO 
The Moon a Catchall 


SoME thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 

Since all things lost on earth are treasured there. 

There heroes’ wits are kept in pond’rous vases, 

And beaux’ in snuff boxes and tweezer cases, 

There broken vows and death-bed alms are found, 

And lovers’ hearts with ends of ribbon bound, 

And courtiers’ promises and sick men’s prayers, 

The smiles of harlots and the tears of heirs, 

Cages for gnats and chains to yoke a flea, 

Dried butterflies and tomes of casuistry.— Alexander Pope. 


QO 
Moon Madness 


THE various mental derangements, which have been attributed to the influence 
of the moon—Luna—have given to this day the name lunatics to persons suffering 
from serious mental disorders.—John Beattie Crozier. 

“Up, Tristam, up,” men cry, “thou moonstruck knight! 
What foul fiend rides thee ?”—Matthew Arnold. 


QO 
The Breadfruit 


In the Samoan Islands the dark patches on the moon are supposed to be 
portions of a woman’s figure. A certain woman was once hammering something 


with a mallet, when the moon arose, looking so much like a breadfruit that the 
woman asked it to come down and let her child eat a piece of it; but the moon, 


nraged at the insult, gobbled up woman, mallet and child, and there, in the 
moon's belly, you may still behold them.—John Fiske. 


QS 
The Moon-rakers 


ple of Wiltshire gained-their nickname of the “Moon-rakers” in a 

They were, so the story runs, great smuggler One night, 

ast guard on the watch, they sunk some smuggled whisky in 

he sea 1 ’ ited until the coast was clear, 

armed with long rakes, they went back to retrieve their cache. But 
meanwhile the moon had risen and was flooding the inlet with a silver and betray 

ing light. Some vigilant eye among the guardians of the law noted the mysterious 

activities, and the guard sprang again into pursuit. This time they came upon the 

smugglers in full action, and demanded an explanation. 
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“Well ” One lanky longshoreman scratched his head and looked hope. 
fully about for an inspiration. To his very feet the white flood of the moonlight 
ran, curdled by the heave of the sea. The man in the moon appeared to wink 
jovially. “Well,” he said, “we were just raking out that cream cheese yonder.” 


QO 
At the Wedding of the Owl and the Pussycat 


Tuey dined on mince and slices of quince, 

Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 

And hand in hand on the edge of the strand, 

They danced by the light of the moon.—Edward Lear. 


Qo 


He wants to take the moon between his teeth.—Old French Proverb. 


QO 
Green Cheese 


You may as soon persuade some country peasant that the moon is made of 
green cheese—as we say—as that ’tis bigger than his cart wheel.—John Wilkins. 


He thought the moon was made of green cheese !—Rabelais. 


aN) 


The Journey From the Moon 
Cyrano; I have dropped from the moon like a bomb. I arrived—pray pardon 
my appearance—by the last whirlwind. I am rather unpresentable—travel, you 
know! My eyes are still full of star dust. My spurs are clogged with bristles 
off a planet. See, on my sleeve, a comet’s hair. Embedded in my calf I have 
brought back one of the Great Bear’s teeth, and as, falling too near the Trident, 
I strained aside to clear one of its prongs, I landed sitting in Libra—yes, one of 
the scales—and now my weight is registered up there. And if, monsieur, you 
should take my nose between your fingers and compress it—milk would result. 
De Guiche: Milk? 
Cyrano; Of the Milky Way. Will you believe it—I discovered it in passing 
that Sirius at night puts on a nightcap? The Lesser Bear is too little yet to bite. 
[ tumbled plump through Lyra and snapped a string! But I intend setting all 
this down in a book, and the golden stars I have brought back in my shaggy 
mantle, when the book is printed, will be seen serving as asterisks —FEdmond 


Rostand, 


Miscalling the Moon 
To the ancients, the moon was not a lifeless ball: it was the horned huntress, 
Artemis, coursing through the upper ether, or bathing herself in the clear lake, or 
Aphrodite, protectress of lovers. For calling the moon a mass of dead matter, 
Anaxagoras came near losing his life-—John Fiske. 
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The Man in the Moon 


Every one knows that the moon is inhabited by a man with a bundle of sticks 
on his back, who has been exiled thither for many centuries, and who is so far 
off that he is beyond the reach of death. He has once visited this earth, if the 
nursery rhyme is to be credited when it asserts that: 

The Man in the Moon 
Came down too soon, 
And asked his way to Norwich: 


but whether he ever reached that city the same authority does not state-—Sabine 
Baring-Gould, 


Tus man with lantern, dog, and bush of thorns, presenteth moonshine.— 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


This is a reference to the legend, which, some authorities maintain, holds that the man 
in the moon is the man mentioned in the following story found in the Old Testament: 


Anp while the children of Israel were in the wilderness they found a man 
that gathered sticks upon the Sabbath day. 

And they that found him gathering sticks brought him unto Moses and 
Aaron, and unto all the congregation. 

And they put him in ward because it was not declared what should be done 
to him. 

And the Lord said unto Moses: The man shall surely be put to death; all 
the congregation shall stone him with stones without the camp. 

And all the congregation brought him without the camp, and stoned him with 
stones, and he died. As the Lord commanded Moses.—Numbers XV., 32-36. 


Others maintain that the man in the moon is Cain, with his dog and thorn, the thorns 
representing the thorns and briers of the fall, and the dog impersonating the “foul Fiend.” 
Some say the man is the shepherd Endymion, taken to the moon by Diana. And there are 
those who will tell you that the man is not a man at all, but a lady— 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon.—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


QO 
The Sailor’s Weather Vane 


THEN up and spake an old sailor, 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 

“TI pray thee put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

Last night the moon had a golden ring, 

To-night no moon we see.”—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


QS 
The Pious Hare 


In Ceylon it is said that as Sakyamuni was one day wandering half starved 
in the forest, a pious hare met him and offered himself to be slain and cooked for 
dinner; whereupon the holy Buddha set it on high in the moon, that future 
generations of men should see it and marvel at its piety—John Fiske. 





Sir JamesM Barrie 
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lncensiderate 


REQUENTLY TI have to ask my- 

self in the street for the name 

of the man I bowed to just now, 

and then, before I can answer, the wind 

of the first corner blows him from my 

memory. I have a theory, however, 

that those puzzling which pass 

before I can see who cut the coat, all 
belong to club waiters. 

Until William forced his affairs upon 

me that was all I did 

private life of waiters, 


races, 


know of the 
though I have 
been in the club for twenty years. I 
was even unaware whether they slept 
downstairs or had their own homes; 
nor had I the interest to inquire of other 
members, nor they the knowledge to 
inform me, I hold that this sort of 
people should be fed and clothed and 
given airing and wives and children, 
and I subscribe yearly, I believe, for 
these purposes; but to come into closer 
relation with waiters is bad form; they 
are club fittings, and William should 
have kept his distress to himself, or 
taken it away and patched it up like 
a rent in one of the chairs. His incon- 


aiter 


siderateness has been a pair of spec- 
tacles to me for months. 

[t is not correct taste to know the 
name of a club waiter, so that I must 
apologize for knowing William’s, and 
still more for not forgetting it. If, 
again, to speak of a waiter is bad form, 
to speak bitterly is the comic degree 
of it. But William has disappointed 
me sorely, There were years when I 
defer dining several minutes 
that he might wait on me. His pains 
to reserve the window seat for me were 
perfectly satisfactory. I allowed him 
privileges, as to suggest dishes, and 
would him information, as_ that 
some one had startled me in the read- 
ing room by slamming a door. I[ have 
shown him how I cut my finger with 
a piece of string. 
gratified by 


would 


give 


Obviously he was 
these attentions, usually 
recommending a liqueur; and I fancy 
he must have understood my sufferings, 
for he often looked ill himself. Prob- 
ably he was rheumatic, but I cannot 
say for certain as I never thought of 
asking, and he had the sense to see that 
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the knowledge would be offensive to 
me, 

In the smoking room we have a 
waiter so independent that once, when 
he brought me a yellow chartreuse, and 
I said I had ordered green, he replied, 
you said yellow.” William 
could never have been guilty of such 
effrontery. In appearance, of course, 
he is mean, but I can no more describe 
ian a milkmaid could draw cows. 

we distinguish 


sir; 


one waiter 
r much as we pick our hat 
k. We could have plotted 
William. He 
umed to have opinions of his 


fely before 
n such was my mood he re- 
nt, and if I announced that 

s diverting had happened to 
iughed before I told him what 
He turned the twinkle in his 
on at my bidding as readily 
“Sure 
he would reply, 
to Trelawney’s “It 

kk like rain,” minutes 
d, he would reply, “No, sir.” 
who said Light- 
Rod would win the Derby and 
who said Lightning Rod had 
but it was William who 
both. He like a 
which from 
So used was I to him that, 

or got another situation 


ras the gas. To my 
to-morrow,” 
and 


two 


ne member 


agreed with was 


] 


may be smoked 


it is such persons do when 
ir from the club—I should 
ave told the head waiter to 
m back, as I disliked changes. 
tld not become me to know pre- 


en I began to think William 


I 
, but I date his lapse from the 
brought me 


1 
and no one 


oysters, I 

kn W it bet- 
isas H lL, acrean it} 
liam, die as agreed with 
any 
Between me 
and a certain member who smacks his 


he could not understand 


gentleman’s liking them. 


+ 


ao ‘ . - 
lips twelve times to a dozen of them, 
William knew I liked a screen to be 


placed until we had reached the soup, 
and yet he gave me the oysters and the 
other man my sardine. Both the other 
member and I called quickly for brandy 
and the head waiter. To do William 
justice, he shook, but never can I for- 
get his audacious explanation: “Beg 
pardon, sir, but I was thinking of 
something else.” 

In these words William had flung off 
the mask, and now I knew him for what 
he was. 

I must not be 
for looking at 


accused of bad form 
Villiam on the follow- 
What prompted me to do 
sO was not personal interest in him, 
but a desire to see whether I dare let 
him wait on me again. So, recalling 
that a caster was off a chair yesterday, 


ing evening. 


one is entitled to make sure that it is 
If the 
expression is not too strong, I may say 
that I was taken aback by William’s 
manner, 


on to-day before sitting down. 


Even when crossing the room 
to take my orders he let his one hand 
play nervously with the other. I had 
to repeat “Sardine on toast” twice, and 
instead of answering “Yes, sir,” as if 
my selection of sardine on toast was 
a personal gratification to him, which 
is the manner one expects of a waiter, 
he glanced at the clock, then out at the 
window, and, starting, asked, “Did you 
say sardine on toast, sir?” 

It was the height of summer, when 
London smells like a chemist’s shop, 
and he who has the dinner table at the 
window needs no candles to show him 
his knife and fork. I lay back at in- 
tervals, now watching a starved-looking 
woman asleep on a doorstep, and again 
complaining of the club bananas. By 
ind by I little girl of the com- 
monest ill-clad and dirty, as all 
these Arabs are. Their parents should 
be compelled to feed and clothe them 
comfortably, or at least to keep them 
indoors, where they cannot offend our 
eyes. Such children are for pushing 
aside with one’s umbrella; but this girl 


saw a 
kind, 
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I noticed because she was gazing at the 
club windows. She had stood thus for 
perhaps ten minutes when I became 
aware that some one was leaning over 
me to look out at the window. I turned 
round, Conceive my indignation on 
seeing that the rude person was Wil- 
liam ! 

“How dare you, William?” I said 
sternly. He seemed not to hear me. 
Let me tell, in the measured words of 
one describing a past incident, what 
then took place. To get nearer the 
window he pressed heavily on my 
shoulder, 

“William, you forget yourself!” I 
said, meaning—as I see now—that he 
had forgotten me. 

I heard him gulp, but not to my 
reprimand. He was scanning the street. 
His hands chattered on my shoulder, 
and, pushing him from me, I saw that 
his mouth was agape. 

“What are you looking for?” I asked. 

He stared at me, and then, like one 
who had at last heard the echo of my 
question, seemed to be brought back to 
the club. He turned his face from me 
for an instant, and answered shakily : 

“I beg your pardon, sir! I—I 
shouldn’t have done it. Are the bananas 
too ripe, sir?” 

He recommended the nuts, and 
awaited my verdict so anxiously while 
I ate one that I was about to speak 
graciously, when I again saw his eyes 
drag him to the window. 

“William,” I said, my patience giving 
way at last, “I dislike being waited on 
by a melancholy waiter.” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, trying to smile; 
and then broke out passionately: “For 
God’s sake, sir, tell me, have you seen 
a little girl looking in at the club win- 
dows ?” 

He had been a good waiter once, and 
his distracted visage was spoiling my 
dinner. 

“There,” I said, pointing to the girl, 
and no doubt would have added that 


he must bring me coffee immediately, 
had he continued to listen. But already 
he was beckoning to the child. I had 
not the least interest in her—indeed, 
it had never struck me that waiters had 
private affairs, and I still think it a pity 
that they should have; but as I hap- 
pened to be looking out at the window 
I could not avoid seeing what occurred. 
As soon as the girl saw William she ran 
into the middle of the street, regardless 
of vehicles, and nodded three times to 
him. Then she disappeared. 

I have said that she was quite a com- 
mon child, without attraction of any 
sort, and yet it was amazing the differ- 
ence she made in William. He gasped 
relief, like one who has broken through 
the anxiety that checks breathing, and 
into his face there came a silly laugh 
of happiness, I had dined well, on the 
whole, so I said: 

“T am glad to see you cheerful again, 
William.” 

I meant that I approved his cheer- 
fulness because it helped my digestion, 
but he must needs think I was sym- 
pathizing with him, 

“Thank you, sir,” he answered. “Oh, 
sir! when she nodded and I saw it was 
all right I could have gone down on 
my knees to God.” 

I was as much horrified as if he had 
dropped a plate on my toes. Even 
William, disgracefully emotional as he 
was at the moment, flung out his arms 
to recall the shameful words. 

“Coffee, William!’ I said sharply. 

I sipped my coffee indignantly, for it 
was plain to me that William had some- 
thing on his mind. 

“You are not vexed with me, sir?” 
he had the hardihood to whisper. 

“Tt was a liberty,” I said. 

“T know, sir; but I was beside my- 
self.” 

“That was a liberty, also.” 

He hesitated, and then blurted out: 

“It is my wife, sir. She——” 

I stopped him with my hand. Wil 
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fiam, whom I had favored in so many 
ways, was a married man! I might 


have guessed as much years before, had 
] ever reflected about waiters, for | 


knew vaguely did this 
sort of thing. His confession was dis- 
tasteful to me, and I said warningly: 

William.” 


“Remember where you are, 
“Yes, sir; but you see, she is so deli- 


that his class 


cate—— 

“Delicate! I] 
to me on unpleasant topics,” 

“Yes, sir; begging your pardon.” 

It was characteristic of William to 
beg my pardon and withdraw his wife, 
like some unsuccessful dish, as if its 
taste would not remain in the mouth. 
[| shall be chided for questioning him 
further wife, but, though 
doubtless an unusual step, it was only 
bad form superficially, for my motive 
was irreproachable. I inquired for his 
wife, not because I was interested in 
her welfare, but in the hope of allaying 
my irritation. So I am entitled to in- 
vite the wayfarer who has bespattered 
me with mud to scrape it off. 

I desired to be told by William that 
the girl's signals meant his wife’s re- 


forbid your speaking 


about his 


covery to health. He should have seen 
that such my wish and answered 
accordingly, But, with the brutal in- 
tonsiderateness of his class, he said: 

“She has had a good day; but the 
doctor—he-—thx afeard she 
ls dying.” 

Already 1 question. 
William and his wife seemed in league 
against me, when they might so easily 
have chosen some other member. 

!”’ J said. 


“Pooh! The doctor! 
‘ 
he answered. 


was 


doctor is 


repented my 


“Yes, sir,” 

“Have you been married long, Wil- 
liam ?” 

“Eight years, sir. 


Eight years ago 
she was 


—I—I mind her when—and 
now the doctor says ‘ 
The fellow 


coffee, sir ?”’ 


gaped at “More 


he asked. 
“What is her ailment?” 


me, 


55 


“She was always one of the delicate 
kind, but full of spirit, and—and you 
see, she has had a baby lately re 

“William !” 

“And she—I—the doctor 
she’s not picking up.” 

“T feel sure she will pick up.” 

“Yes, sir?” 

It must have been the wine 
drunk that made me tell him. 

“T was once married, William. My 
wife—it was just such a case as yours.” 

“She did not get better, sir?” 

“Ne,” 

After a pause he said, “Thank you, 
sir,” meaning for the sympathy that 
made me tell him that. But it must 
have been the wine. 

“That little girl comes here with a 
message from your wife?” 

“Yes; if she nods three times it means 
my wife is a little better.” 

“She nodded thrice to-day.” 

“But she is told to do that to relieve 
me, and maybe those nods don’t tell the 
truth.” 

“Ts she your girl 

“No; we have none but the baby. 
She is a neighbor’s; she comes twice a 
day.” 


is afeard 


I had 


9 


“It is heartless of her parents not 
to send her every hour.” 

“But she is six years old,” he said, 
“and has a house and two sisters to 
look after in the daytime, and a dinner 
to cook. Gentlefolk don’t understand.” 

““T suppose you live in some low 
part, William.” 

“Off Drury Lane,” he answered, 
flushing; ‘“‘but it isn’t low. You see, 
we were never used to anything better, 
and J mind when I let her see the house 
before we were married, she—she sort 
of cried because she was so proud of 
it. That was eight years ago, and now 
—she’s afeard she'll die when I’m away 
at my work.” 

“Did she tell you that?” 

“Never; she always says she is feel- 
ing a little stronger.” 
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“Then how can you know she is 
afraid of that?” 

“T don’t know how I know, sir; but 
when I am leaving the house in the 
morning I look af her from the door, 
and she looks at me, and then I—I 
know.” 

“A green chartreuse, William!” 


I tried to forget 
story in billiards, but he had spoiled 
my game. My opponent, to whom I 
can give twenty, ran out when I was 
sixty-seven, and I put aside my cue 
pettishly, That in itself was bad form, 
but what would they have thought had 
they known that a waiter’s impertinence 
caused it! I grew angrier with William 
as the night wore on, and next day | 
punished him by giving my orders 
through another waiter. 

As I had my window seat, I could 
not but see that the girl was late again. 
Somehow I dawdled over my coffee. I 
had an evening paper before me, but 
there was so little in it that my eyes 
found more of interest in the street. 
It did not matter to me whether Wil- 
liam’s wife died, but when that girl 
had pronzised to come, why did she 
not come? These lower classes only 
give their word to break it. 
was undrinkable, 

At last I saw her. William was at 
another window, pretending to do some- 
thing with the curtains. I stood up, 
pressing closer to the window. The 
coffee had been so bad that I felt shaky. 
She nodded three times and smiled. 

“She is a little better,” William whis- 
pered to me, almost gayly. 

“Whom are you speaking of?” I 
asked coldly, and immediately retired to 
the billiard room, where I played a 
capital game. The coffee was much 
better there than in the dining room. 

Several days passed, and I took care 
to show William that I had forgotten 
his maunderings. I chanced to see the 
arittle girl—though I never looked for 


William’s vulgar 


The coffee 


her—every evening, and she always 
nodded three times, save once, when 
she shook her head, and then William's 
face grew white as a napkin. I ge. 
member this incident because that night 
I could not get into a pocket. So badly 
did I play that the thought of it kept 
me awake in bed, and that, again, made 
me wonder how William’s wife was, 
Next day I went to the club early 
which was not my custom—to see ‘the 
new books. Being in the club at any 
rate, I looked into the dining room to 
ask William if I had left my gloves 
there, and the sight of him reminded 
me of his wife; so I asked for her, 
He shook his head mournfully, and I 
went off in a rage. 

So accustomed am I to the club that 
when I dine elsewhere I feel uncom- 
fortable next morning, as if I had 
missed a dinner. William knew this; 
yet here he was, hounding me out of 
the club! That evening I dined—as the 
saying is—at a restaurant 
sauce was served with the asparagus, 
Furthermore, as if that were not 
triumph enough for William, his dole- 
ful face came between me and every 
dish, and I seemed to see his wife dying 
to annoy me. 

I dined next day at the club for self- 
preservation, taking, however, a table 
in the middle of the room, and engag- 
ing a waiter who had once nearly pois- 
oned me by not interfering when I put 
two lumps of sugar into my coffee in- 
stead of one, which is my allowance. 
But no William came to me to acknowl- 
edge his humiliation, and by and by I 
became aware that he was not in the 
room. Suddenly the thought struck me 
that his wife must be dead, and I 
It was the worst-cooked and the worst- 
served dinner I ever had in the club. 

[ tried the smoking room. Usually 
the talk there is entertaining, but on that 
occasion it was so frivolous that I did 
not remain five minutes. In the card- 
room a member told me excitedly that 


where no 
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a policeman had spoken rudely to him; 
and my strange comment was: 

“After all, it is a small matter.” 

In the library, where I had not been 
for years, I found two members asleep, 
and, to my surprise, William on a lad- 
der dusting books. 

“You have not heard, sir?” he said, 
in answer to my raised eyebrows, De- 
scending the ladder, he whispered tragi- 
cally: “It was last evening, sir, I—I 
lost my head, and I—swore at a mem- 
ber.” 

I stepped back from William, and 
glanced apprehensively at the two mem- 
bers. They still slept. 

“T hardly knew,” William went on, 
“what I was doing all day yesterday, 
for I had left my wife so weakly that 

I stamped my foot. 

“T beg your pardon for speaking of 
her,” he “but I 
couldn't help slipping to the window 
often yesterday to look for Jenny, and 
when she did come, and I saw she was 
crying, it—it a sort of confused me, and 
I didn’t know right, sir, what I was 
doing. I hit against a member, Mr. 
Myddleton Finch, and he—he jumped 
and swore at me, Well, sir, I had just 
touched him after all, and I 
miserable, it kind of stung me to be 
treated like—like that, and me a man 


as Wel 


had the grace to say, 


was so 


as him; and I lost my senses, 
and—and I swore back. 

William’s 
chest, but 


” 


head sank on his 
[ even let pass his insolence 


shamed 


in likening himself to a member of the 
club, so afraid was I of the sleepers 
waking and detecting me in talk with a 
waiter 

“For the love of God,” William cried, 
with coarse emotion, “don’t let them 
dismiss me!” 

“Speak lower!” I said. 
you here?” 


“Who sent 


“I was turned out of the dining room 
at once, and told to attend to the library 


until they had decided what to do with 
me. Oh, sir, I'll lose my place!” 

He was blubbering, as if a change 
of waiters was a matter of importance. 

“This is very bad, William,” I said. 
“TI fear I can do nothing for you.” 

“Have mercy on a distracted man!” 
he entreated. “I'll go on my knees to 
Mr. Myddleton Finch.” 

How could I but despise a fellow 
who would be thus abject for a pound 
a week? 

“T dare not tell her,” he continued, 
“that I have lost my place. She would 


-just fall back and die.” 


“T forbade your speaking of your 
wife,” I said sharply, “unless you can 
speak pleasantly of her.” 

“But she now, sir, 
and I cannot even see Jenny from here. 
The library windows look to the back.” 

“Tf she dies,” I said, “it will be a 
warning to you to marry a stronger 
woman next time.” 

Now every one knows that there is 
little real affection among the lower 
orders. As soon as they have lost one 
mate they take another. Yet William, 
forgetting our relative positions, drew 
himself up and raised his fist, and if I 
had not stepped back I swear he would 
have struck me. 

The highly improper words William 
used I will omit, out of consideration 
for him. 


may be worse 


Even while he was apologiz- 
ing for them I retired to the smoking 
room, where I found the cigarettes so 
badly rolled that they would not keep 
alight. After a little I remembered that 
I wanted to see Myddleton Finch about 
an improved saddle of which a friend 
of his has the patent. He was in the 
news room, and, having questioned him 
about the saddle, I said: 
“By the way, what is this story about 
your swearing at one of the waiters?” 

“You about his swearing at 
me,” Myddleton Finch replied, redden- 
ing. 

“T am glad that was it,” I said; “for 


mean 
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I could not believe you guilty of such 
bad form.” 

“Tf I did swear 
ning, but I went on: 

“The version which reached me was 
that you swore at him, and he repeated 
the word. I heard he was to be dis- 
missed and you reprimanded.” 

“Who told you that?” asked Myddle- 
ton Finch, who is a timid man. 

“I forget; it is club talk,” I replied 
lightly. “But of course the committee 
will take your word. The waiter, 
whichever one he is, richly deserves his 
dismissal for insulting you without pro- 
vocation.” 

Then our talk returned to the sad- 
dle, but Myddleton Finch was ab- 
stracted, and presently he said: 

“Do you know, I fancy I was wrong 
in thinking that waiter swore at me, 
and I'll withdraw my charge to-mor- 
row.” ; 

Myddleton Finch then left me, and, 
sitting alone, I realized that I had been 
doing William a_ service To some 
slight extent I may have intentionally 
helped him to retain his place in the 
club, and I now see the reason, which 
was that he alone knows precisely to 
what extent I like my claret heated. 

For a mere second [ remembered 
William’s remark that he should not 
be able to see the girl Jenny from the 
library windows, Then this recollec- 
tion drove from my head that I had 
only dined in the sense that my dinner 
bill was paid. Returning to the dining 
room, I happened to take my chair at 
the window, and while I was eating a 
deviled kidney I saw in the street the 
virl whose nods had such an absurd 
effect on William, 


” he was begin- 


The children of the poor are as 
thoughtless as their parents, and this 
Jenny did not sign to the windows in 
the hope that William might see her, 
though she could not see him. Her 
face, which was disgracefully dirty, 
bore doubt and dismay on it, but 


whether she brought good news it 
would not tell. Somehow I had ex. 
pected her to signal when she saw me, 
and, though her message could not in- 
terest me, I was in the mood in which 
one is irritated at that not taking place 
which he is awaiting, Ultimately she 
seemed to be making up her mind to go 
away. 

A boy was passing with the evening 
papers, and I hurried out to get one, 
rather thoughtlessly, for we have all 
the papers in the club. Unfortunately, 
I misunderstood the direction the boy 
had taken; but round the first corner 
—out of sight of the club windows— 
I saw the girl Jenny, and so I asked 
her how William’s wife was. 

“Did he send you to me?” she re- 
plied, impertinently taking me for a 
waiter. “My!” she added, after a sec- 
ond scrutiny, “I b’lieve you’re one of 
them. His missis is a bit better, and 
I was to tell him as she took all the 
tapiocar.” 

“How could you tell him?” I asked, 

“T was to do like this,” she replied, 
and went through the supping of some- 
thing out of a plate in dumb show. 

“That would not show she ate all 
the tapioca,” I said. 

“But I was to end like—like this,” 
she answered, licking an imaginary 
plate with her tongue. 

I gave her a shilling—to get rid of 
her—and returned to the club disgusted. 


, 


Later in the evening I had to go 
to the club library for a book, and while 
William was looking in vain for it—I 
had forgotten the title—I said to him: 

“By the way, William, Mr, Myddle- 
ton Finch is to tell the committee that he 
was mistaken in the charge he brought 
against you, so you will doubtless be 
restored to the dining room _ to-mor- 
row.” 

The two members were still in their 
chairs, probably sleeping lightly; yet he 
had the effrontery to thank me. 
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“Don’t thank me,” I said, blushing 
at the imputation. “Remember your 
place, William !” 

“But Mr. Myddleton Finch knew I 
swore,” he insisted. 

“A gentleman,” I replied stiffly, “can- 
not remember for twenty-four hours 
what a waiter has said to him.” 

“No, sir; but- g 

To stop him I had to say: “And—ah 
—William, your wife is a little better. 
She has eaten the tapioca—all of it.” 

“How can you know, sir?” 

“By an accident.” 

“Tenny signed to the window ?” 

“No.” 

“Then you saw her, and went out, 
and——” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Oh, sir, to do that for me! May 
God bl——” 

“William !” 

“Forgive me, sir; but—when I tell 
my missis, she will say it was thought 
of your own wife as made you do it.” 

He wrung my hand, I dared not 
withdraw it, lest we should waken the 
sleepers. 


William returned to the dining room, 
and I had to show him that, if he did 
not cease looking gratefully at me, I 
must change my waiter. I also ordered 
him to stop telling me nightly how his 
wife was, but 1 continued to know, as 
I could not help seeing the girl Jenny 
from the window. Twice in a week 
I learned from this objectionable child 
that the ailing woman had again eaten 
all the tapioca. Then I became sus- 
picious of William, I will tell why. 

It began with a remark of Captain 
Upjohn’s. We had been speaking of 
the inconvenience of not being able to 
get a hot dish served after one a, m., 
and he said: 

“It is because these lazy waiters 
would strike. If the beggars had a 
love of their work they would not rush 
away from the club the moment one 


o’clock strikes. That glum fellow who 
often waits on you takes to his heels 
the moment he is clear of the club 
steps. He ran into me the other night 
at the top of the street, and was off 
without apologizing.” 

“You mean the foot of the street, 
Upjohn,” I said; for such is the way 
to Drury Lane. 

“No; I mean the top. The man was 
running west.” 

“East.” 

“West.” 

I smiled, which so annoyed him that 
he bet me two to one in sovereigns. 
The bet could have been decided most 
quickly by asking William a question, 
but I thought, foolishly doubtless, that 
it might hurt his feelings, so I watched 
him leave the club. The possibility of 
Upjohn’s winning the bet had seemed 
remote to me. Conceive my surprise, 
therefore, when William went west- 
ward, 

Amazed, I pursued him along two 
streets without realizing that I was do- 
ing so. Then curiosity put me into a 
hansom, We followed William, and it 
proved to be a three-shilling fare, for, 
running when he was in breath and 
walking when he was out of it, he took 
me to West Kensington. 

I discharged my cab, and from across 
the street watched William’s incom- 
prehensible behavior. He had stopped 
at a dingy row of workmen’s houses, 
and knocked at the darkened window 
of one of them. Presently a light 
showed. So far as I could see, some 
one pulled up the blind and for ten 
minutes talked to William. I was un- 
certain whether they talked, for the 
window was not opened, and I felt 
that, had William spoken through the 
glass door loud enough to be heard 
inside, I must have heard him too. 
Yet he nodded and beckoned. I was 
still bewildered when, by setting off the 
way he had come, he gave me the op- 
portunity of going home. 
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Knowing from the talk of the club 
what the lower orders are, could [I 
doubt that this was some discreditable 
love affair of William’s? His solici- 
tude for his wife had been mere pre- 
tense; so far as it was genuine, it 
meant that he feared she might recover. 
He probably told her that he was de- 
tained nightly in the club till three. 

I was miserable next day, and blamed 
the deviled kidneys for it. Whether 
William was unfaithful to his wife was 
nothing to me, but I had two plain 
reasons for insisting on his going 
straight home from his club: the one 
that, as he had made me lose a bet, | 
must punish him; the other that he 
could wait upon me better if he went 
to bed betimes. 

Yet I did not question him. There 
was something in his face that—— 
Well, I seemed to see his dying wife 
in it, 

i was so out of sorts that I could 
eat no dinner, [I left the club, Hap- 
pening to stand for some time at the 
foot of the street, I chanced to see the 
girl Jenny coming, and—— No; let 
me tell the truth, though the whole club 
reads: I was waiting for her. 

“How is William’s wife to-day?” I 
asked, 

“She told me to nod three times,” 
the little slattern replied: “but she 
looked like nothink but a dead one till 
she got the brandy.” 

“Hush, child!” I said, shocked. “You 
don’t know how the dead look.” 

“Bless yer,’ she answered, “don’t I 
just! Why, I’ve helped to lay ’em out. 
I’m going on seven.” 

“Ts William good to his wife?” 

“Course he is. Ain’t she his missis ?” 

“Why should that make him good 
to her?” I asked cynically, out of my 
knowledge of the poor, But the girl, 
precocious in many ways, had never 
had my opportunities of studying the 
lower classes in the newspapers, fiction, 


and club talk. She shut one eye, and, 
looking up wonderingly, said: 

“Ain't you green—just !’ 

“When does William reach home at 
night ?” 

“*Tain’t night; it’s morning, When 
[ wakes up at half dark and half light, 
and hears a door shutting, I know as 
it’s either father going off to his work 
or Mr. Hicking coming home from his.” 

“Who is Mr. Hicking r 

“Him as we've been speakin’ on— 
William. We calls him mister, ’cayse 
he’s a toff. Father’s just doing jobs 
in Covent Garden, but Mr. Hicking, 
he’s a waiter, and a clean shirt every 
day. The old woman would like father 
to be a waiter, but he hain’t got the 
’ristocratic look.” 

“What old woman?” 

“Go ‘long! That's my mother, Is 
it true there’s a waiter in the club just 
for to open the door?” 

“Yes; but——” 

“And another just for to lick the 
stamps? My!” 

“William leaves the club at one 
[ said interrogatively. 

She nodded, ‘‘My mother,” she said, 
“is one to talk, and she says to Mr. 
Hicking as he should get away at 
twelve 


’ 4.599 
Oo clock 4 


‘cause his missis rieeds him 
more’n the gentlemen need him. The 
old woman do talk.” 

‘And what does William answer to 
that ?”’ 

“He says as the gentlemen can’t be 
kept waiting for their cheese.” 

“But William does not go straight 
home when he leaves the club?” 

“That’s the kid.” 

“Kid!” I echoed, scarcely under- 
standing, for, knowing how little the 
poor love their children, I had asked 
William no questions about the baby. 

“Didn’t you know his missis had a 
kid ?”’ 

“Yes; but that is no excuse for 
William's staying away from his sick 
wife,” I answered sharply. A baby in 
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such a home as William’s, I reflected, 
must be trying; but still Besides, 
his class can sleep through any din. 
“The kid ain’t in our court,” the 
girl explained. “He’s in W., he is, 
and I’ve never been out of W. C.; 
leastwise, not as I knows on.” 
“This is W. I you mean 
that the child is at West Kensington? 
Well, no doubt it was better for Wil- 
liam’s wife to get rid of the child - 
“Better !” girl, 
“'Tain’t better for her not to have the 
kid, Ain’t her not having him what 
lways thinking on when she looks 


suf ype se 


interposed the 


she’s alwa 
like a dead one?” 

“How could you know that?” 
answered the illus- 


‘’Cause,”’ girl, 


trating her words with a gesture, “I 
watches her, and I sees her arms going 
this way, just like as wanted to 


hug her kid.” 


“Possibly 


she 


you are right,” I said, 
“but William had put the 
hild out to nurse because it disturbed 
is night’s rest. A man who 


1 ” 


work to do— 


frowning ; 
has his 


“You are green!” 

“Then have the 
child been separated @ 

“Along of that there measles. 
all the young 
bad.” 

“Have you had them?” 

“T said the young ’‘uns.” 

“And William sent the baby to West 
Kensington to escape infection?” 

him, he did.” 
} 


his wife’s wishes? 


why mother and 


Near 
uns in our court has ’em 


said she was dying for want of 


she rayther die than have 


ne kid die? 


“Don't speak so heartlessly, child. 


Why does 


home from 


William 

the club? 

West Kensington to see it?” 
“*Tain’t a hit, it’s an ’e. 


do,” 


straight 
Does he go to 


Ss 


not go 


Course he 


“Then he should not. His wife has 
the first claim on him.” 

“Ain’t you green! It’s his missis as 
wants him to go. Do you think she 
could sleep till she knowed how the 
kid was?” 

“But he does not go into the house 
at West Kensington ?”’ 

“Is he soft? Course he don’t go 
in, fear of taking the infection to the 
kid. They just holds the kid up at the 
window to him, so he can have a good 
look. Then he comes home and tells 
his missis. He foot of the bed 
and tells.’ 

“And that 
He can't 


sits 


takes place every night? 
have much to tell.” 

“He has just.” 

“He can only say whether the child is 
well or ill.” 

“My! He tells 
there is in the kid 
last.” 

“There can be no difference!” 
! 


difference 
seed him 


what a 
since he 


“Go ‘long! Ain't a kid always grow- 
Haven't Mr. Hicking to tell how 
the hair is getting darker, and heaps 
of things beside?” 

“Such as what?” 

“Like whether he larfed, and if he 
has her nose, and how as he knowed 
him. He tells her them things more’n 


ing? 


once.” 
“And all this time he 
the foot o’ the bed?”’ 
**Cept when he holds her 


is sitting at 


hand.” 
to bed him- 


“But 
self ?”’ 

“He much. He 
as he has a sleep at 


when does he get 
tells her 
the club.” 
“He cannot say that.” 
“Hain’t I heard him? But he do go 
to his bed a bit, 


both 
lies quiet, her pretending she is sleep- 


don’t get 


and then they 
ing so as he can sleep, and him ’feard 
to sleep case he shouldn't wake up to 
give her the bottle stuff.” 

“What the 


her? 
“He’s a good one, the doctor. 


does doctor say about 


Some- 
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times he says she would get better if 
she could see the kid through the win- 
dow.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“And if she was took to the coun- 
tty.” 

“Then why does not William take 
her ?” 

“My! you are green! 
drank port wines.” 

“Doesn't she?” 

No; but William, he tells her about 

gentlemen drinking them.” 


And if she 


On the tenth day after my conver- 
sation with this unattractive child I was 
in my brougham, with the windows up, 
and I sat back, a paper before my face 
lest any one should look in. Naturally, 
I was afraid of being seen in company 
of William’s wife and Jenny, for men 
about town are uncharitable, and, de- 
spite the explanation I had ready, might 
have charged me with pitying William. 
As a matter of fact, William was send- 
ing his wife into Surrey to stay with 
an old nurse of mine, and I was driv- 
ing her down because my horses needed 
an outing. Besides, I was going that 
way at any rate, 

I had arranged that the girl Jenny, 
who was wearing an outrageous bon- 
net, should accompany us, because, 
knowing the greed of her class, I feared 
she might blackmail me at the club. 

William joined us in the suburbs, 
bringing the baby with him, as I had 
foreseen they would all be occupied 
with it, and to save me the trouble 
of conversing with them. Mrs. Hick- 
ing I found too pale and fragile for a 
workingman’s wife, and I formed a 
mean opinion of her intelligence from 
her pride in the baby, which was a very 
ordinary one. She created quite a vul- 
gar scene when it was brought to her, 
though she had given me her word not 
to do so. What irritated me even more 
than her tears being her ill-bred apol- 
ogy that she “had been ‘feard baby 


wouldn’t know her again.” I would 
have told her they didn’t know any one 
for years had I not been afraid of the 
girl Jenny, who dandled the infant on 
her knees and talked to it as if it un. 
derstood. She kept me on_ tenter- 
hooks by asking it offensive questions, 
such as, “ ‘Oo know who give me that 
bonnet?’ and answering them herself, 
“It was the pretty gentleman there,” 
and several times I had to affect sleep 
because she announced, “Kiddy wants 
to kiss the pretty gentleman.” 

Irksome as all this necessarily was 
to a man of taste, I suffered even more 
when we reached our destination. As 
we drove through the village the girl 
Jenny uttered shrieks of delight at the 
sight of flowers growing up the cottage 
walls, and declared they were “just like 
a music ’all without the drink license.” 
As my horses required a rest, I was 
forced to abandon my intention of 
dropping these persons at their lodgings 
and returning to town at once, and I 
could not go to the inn lest I should 
meet inquisitive acquaintances.  Dis- 
agreeable therefore, 
compelled me to take tea with a waiter’s 
family—close to a window, too, through 
which I could see the girl Jenny talk- 
ing excitedly to villagers, and telling 
them, I felt certain, that I had been 
good to William, I had a desire to go 
out and put myself right with those 
people. 

Wiiliam’s long connection with the 
club should have given him some man- 
ners, but apparently his class cannot 
take them on, for, though he knew I 
regarded his thanks as an insult, he 
looked them when he was not speaking 
them, and hardly had he sat down, by 
my orders, than he remembered that I 
was a member of the club, and jumped 
up. Nothing is in worse form than 
whispering, yet again and again, when 
he thought I was not listening, he whis- 
pered to Mrs. Hicking, “You don't feel 
faint?” or “How are you now?” He 


circumstances, 
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was also in extravagant glee because 
she ate two cakes—it takes so little to 
put these people in good spirits—and 
when she said she felt like another be- 
ing already the fellow’s face charged 
me with the change. I could not but 
conclude, from the way Mrs. Hick- 
ing let the baby pound her, that she 
was stronger than she had pretended. 

I remained longer than was neces- 
sary, because I had something to say to 
William which I knew he would mis- 
understand, and so I put off saying it. 
But when he announced that it was time 
for him to return to London—at which 
his wife suddenly paled, so that he had 
to sign to her not to break down— 
I delivered the message. 

“William,” I said, “the head waiter 
asked me to say that you could take a 
fortnight’s holiday just now. Your 
wages will be paid as usual.” 

Confound them! William had me by 
the hand, and his wife was in tears 
before I could reach the door. 

“Is it your doing again, sir?” William 
cried, 

“William!” I said fiercely. 

“We owe everything to you,” he in- 
sisted. “The port wine 

“Because I had no room 
my cellar.” 

“The money for the nurse in Lon- 
don——”’ 


for it in 


“Because I objected to being waited 
on by a man who got no sleep.” 

“These lodgings——’ 

“Because I wanted to do something 
for my old nurse.” 

“And now, sir, a fortnight’s holi- 
day!” 

“Good-by, William!” I said, in a 
fury. 

But before I could get away Mrs. 
Hicking signed to William to leave the 
room, and then she kissed my hand. 
She said something to me, It was 
about my wife. Somehow I—— What 
business had William to tell her about 
my wife? 


They are all back in Drury Lane 
now, and William tells me that his wife 
sings at her work just as she did eight 
years ago. I have no interest in this, 
and try to check his talk of it; but 
such people have no sense of propriety, 
and he even speaks of the girl Jenny, 
who sent me lately a gaudy pair of 
worsted gloves worked by her own 
hand. The meanest advantage they 
took of my weakness, however, was in 
calling their baby after me. I have an 
uncomfortable suspicion, too, that Wil- 
liam has given the other waiters his 
version of the affair; but I feel safe 
so long as it does not reach the com- 
mittee. 


£ 


TO A LOVER 


WovuLp you exchange for your fair mistress’ hair 
All that the rich Achzmenes did hold, 

Or all that fertile Phrygia’s soil doth bear, 

Or all the Arabians’ store of spice and gold? 

Whilst she to fragrant kisses turns her head, 

Or with a courteous coyness them denies, 

Which more than he that speeds she would have sped, 

And which sometimes to snatch she foremost hies? 


Horace. 





JheCenstant’ Nymph 


Margaret kennedy 


In Three Parts +++ Part IIL 


CHAPTER XVII. 


RESTER JOHN” was produced 
P at the Nine Muses in the course 
of the spring with a_ success 
which justified all the risks taken by an 
enterprising management on its behalf. 
Charles Churchill, at his breakfast table, 
read a glowing account of it in the 
newspaper, the very same paper which 
had reported Sanger’s death so bleakly 
a year ago, 

“We've changed all that!” thought 
Charles, holding the column close up to 
his shortsighted eyes. “‘A masterly 
performance’-—h’m—h’m! ‘Surely the 
audience at the Nine Muses is the most 
intelligent in the world.’ Why do they 
always say that, I wonder? I suppose 
because it’s the sort of audience which 
reads the notices next morning. “The en 
terprise of this undertaking’—dammit! 
The whole column’s about the Nine 
Muses! Ah, no! Here we have it! 
Sanger—‘neglected too long—a national 


possession!’ Well, well! ‘A shattering 


message!’ Heaven help us! ‘And yet, 
surely, the most vocal music ever writ- 
ten—the second act one vast lyric!’ 
What's this? What the devil’s this? 
‘Mr. Leyburn’s conducting——’ Ley- 
burn! ‘We venture to think that Mr. 
Leyburn a little mistook the subtle 
tempo of the first chorus!’ But where, 
[ wonder, was my precious son-in-law?” 

Lewis should have conducted the 
opera; Charles knew that. He also 
knew that Florence was building on its 
success; that she regarded the engage- 
ment as a great thing. He scratched his 
head and read the column again and 
tried to suppose that Leyburn was a 
printer’s error for Dodd, but it would 
not do. Very much dispirited, and won- 
dering if some untoward accident could 
have occurred at Chiswick, he went on 
with his breakfast 

By the second post came a short, sad 
little note from Florence to say that 
the Sanger opera had gone off quite 
well, but that Lewis had fallen out with 
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the management at the last moment so 
that Edward Leyburn had taken his 
place. 

“Edward did very well,” she wrote, 
“onsidering the short notice.” 

“But she was set on it!” muttered 
Charles, looking at her letter. “Since 
when has she learned to take a disap- 
pointment quietly? This is serious! | 
shall really have to go and see.” 

He had a horror of interfering 
parents. He had been determined, from 
the first, to let Florence manage her 
crazy marriage in her own way. He 
had said his say and she would not 
listen to him. She was old enough to 
know her own mind. But, on the other 
hand, he was very fond of her. He 
was sure that she was unhappy, and 
there was something in this note which 
read like an appeal for help. He 
thought he knew where he could assist 
her. She did not say so, but for some 
weeks he had guessed that she was 
growing rather tired of her young 
cousins. It was probably time they 
were removed from Chiswick. At least 
he could help her over that. 

Soon after the production of “Prester 
John” he discovered that he could spare 
a week-end to his daughter, so he packed 
his bag, wired to Strand-on-the-Green, 
and set off. 

He was received by his niece Teresa, 
who told him that Florence had gone 
into the country for the day, before his 
wire came. The children, said, 
were out fishing, and Lewis had some 
men with him. Would Charles 
tea with her, or would he rather sit 
with Lewis? Charles voted for tea 
promptly, whereupon she went to the 
top of the stairs and launched a flood 
of shrill, 


Robert: , 


she 


have 


abusive Italian downward at 
Then she came back into the 
drawing-room and sat herself dowii to 
entertain her uncle. 

Charles looked her over sharply and 


with a sense of surprise that was faintly 


pleasant. He had seen her only once, 
just after her arrival in England. Since 
then she had grown a good deal and 
he rather liked her looks. She was 
plain, perhaps; at least, she was not like 
any of the Churchills. But she was a 
friendly creature and seemed ready to 
be civil to him. He began at once on 
his mission and asked how long she in- 
tended to stay at Strand-on-the-Green. 
She said she supposed she would stay 
until she had to go. 

“Oh!” said he. “Then you are de- 
pending on my daughter to turn you 
out ?” 

“You mean she doesn’t want 
said Teresa, looking startled. 

“T’ve never heard her say so. Still, 
as a guest, you must feel it a littlh——” 

“A yuest!” 

She opened her eyes. 

“Aren't you a guest? 
guest, do you think?” 

“A person who’s been invited 
she began, and pulled up, turning quite 
pink. Then she recovered herself and 
said: “But children, you know, are 
forced to be somebody’s guests, if they 
have no home of their own. It’s part 
of the undignified state of being a 
child.” 

“Do you call yourself a child, miss?” 

“T do not. But your daughter Flor- 
ence does, and on that account she has 
to keep me in her house.” 

“T see. Fourteen, aren’t you?” 

“Fifteen. I’ve had a birthday since 
I last saw you.” 

“Dear me! I'd 
remiss of me!” 


us?” 


What is a 


forgotten. Very 

“Let me give you some tea.” 

He recognized a slight inflection of 
Florence in the way she said this. But 
there was nothing of Florence in the 
meal which she had ordered; it 
sisted largely of a cottage loaf and a 
trayful of breakfast cups. 

“T said the big cups,” she commented, 
with some complacency. “Men always 
like them.” 


con- 
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Charles beamed. He liked but seldom 
got them. He said: 

“Fifteen! An uncle has no business 
to forget these things, has he? Yes! 
Two lumps if you please, my dear.” 

He pulled out his pocketbook. 

“T think it’s clever of you to have got 
it right within a year,” said Teresa. 
“Bread? What is this for? Me? Oh!” 

“Rather belated, I’m afraid. You'll 
be telling me you're sixteen before 
we've finished tea.” 

“What am I to do with it?” 

“Get yourself 

He could not at all guess what she 
would be likely to get for herself, so he 
said vaguely that it was to be something 
pretty. 

“A pretty thing,” said Teresa 
thoughtfully, looking at the note in her 
hand. “With all my heart; the next 
pretty thing I see. Have another cup?” 

“And how did ‘Prester John’ go off?” 
asked Charles boldly. 

“Really I—couldn’t say,” 
swered slowly. 

“Why? Weren't you there?” 

“Oh, yes. We were all there. But 
we clon’t understand the people in this 
country. We thought it was very bad. 
It was only half rehearsed. And that 
Mr. Leyburn can’t conduct, can he?” 

“That I can’t say. Why didn’t my 
son-in-law conduct?” 

“Lewis? Of course! He's your 
son-in-law. How funny! I never 
thought of you and him as being re- 
lated. Well, no! He was going to do 
it, and then he couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, 


she an- 


you know, 


‘Prester John’ is 
such a very poor opera. Sanger thought 


so himself; my father, I mean. It was 
awful that they chose just that one; 
Lewis hated it. He was very, very fond 
And at the rehearsals he 
got wild because it was so bad. And 
at last he couldn’t bear it and they had 
a quarrel.” 


of Sanger 


“So that was it! Then it wasn't a 
success ?” i 

“But it sounded like one! 
clapped! And cheered! I’ve never 
seen Sanger’s work better received, not 
even the good pieces. Always it’s been 
just a few people. But these were af 
so enthusiastic ; and the papers next day 
didn’t any of them say how bad it r 
was. We couldn’t help laughing at first 
It was so ridiculous. And Lewis 
laughed, too, quite loud. And then, 
when Florence told us to be quiet, | 
looked round and saw that nobody else 
was amused.” 

“Where were you sitting? 

“In the front; in the stalls. And we 
got there late, so we began badly. some. 
how.” 

Charles was getting a fairly accurate 
idea of the sort of evening that Flor 
ence must have spent. She had ad- 
mitted beforehand that she should feel 
a trifle conspicuous, escorting Sanger's 
children to hear a first English per- 
formance of Sanger’s music. The most 
intelligent audience in the world was 
largely composed of her personal ac- 
quaintances. It was a pity if his nephew 
and nieces had attracted even more at- 
tention by behaving ill. And Lewis, too, 
had been told to be quiet. It was mon- 
strous! Teresa got a severe little le- 
ture upon civil manners in public places, 
which she took very meekly . She prom- 
ised to do better another time. 

“There won’t probably be another 
time,” Charles told her. “I don’t & 
pect Florence will take you to another.” 

“Oh, yes, but she will. Lewis is to 
conduct his symphony at the Regent's 
Hall in May. We are all going to that, 
and I promise that we will behave.” 

“Oh?” he murmured, half to himself. 
“She’s pulled that off, has she?” 

“Oh, no,” said Teresa quickly. “That 
has nothing to do with her. My brother- 
in-law, Jacob Birnbaum, managed that. 
He’s Lewis’ When we want 


” 


friend. 
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anything of that kind done he always 
sees to — 

Charles perceived that the word “we” 
indicated a community to which his 
daughter did not, presumably, belong. 
Teresa gave him to understand that the 
concert at the Regent’s Hall would be 
a really important affair. 

“Why can’t she leave the fellow to 
paddle his own canoe?” he thought. “If 
he really has a pull with these Jew 
financiers, they’ll do more for him than 
all her gentlemanly friends put to- 
gether.” 

Aloud he said: 

“So she’s forgiven you, has she?” 

“Not quite,” said Teresa, after a little 
consideration. ‘But she will. She has 
so much”—no adequate English word 
arrived, so she shyly tried another lan- 
guage—“so much bonté!” 

Charles agreed. It was the right 
word for that particular benevolence 
with which Florence seasoned her ob- 
stinacy. 

“But, Uncle Charles!” 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“When you said about guests—— 
Do you mean that we ought to go 
away ?” 

“Not yet,” he said hastily. “Not 
until some suitable establishment is 
found for you.” 

“You know that Sebastian has got a 
scholarship in Doctor Dawson’s choir 
school? He wants to go there. And 
Lina wants to go on the stage. Only 
in France, because she can speak Ra- 
cine. Have you heard her? She can 
really.” 

“No. But Florence tells me that she 
shows promise.” 

“Well, but there’s a school where she 
can go in Paris. Would that be a suit- 
able establishment ?”’ 

“I dare say. I’ve come here, partly, 
to discuss it. If you children have pro- 
fessions that you want to pursue——” 

“I know. I’ve none.” 


“Well! 
et.” 

“But Florence says that I’m to go to 
school again.” 

“Would you like that?” 

“T couldn’t endure it,” she said, with 
a quiet intensity which startled him. 

“But, my dear! What’s to be done 
with you? I’d be quite ready to fall 
in with your views if you wanted to 
specialize. With your upbringing, it’s 
late in the day to begin upon general 
education. I quite see that. I’m sure 
it’s best for the other two to go their 
own ways. But you say yourself you’ve 
no 

“T can’t help it. 


That’s no harm. It’s early 


I know what it is 
to have talent. I know that I’ve none. 
I love music, But that’s not enough. 
I love apples, but I don’t mean to be a 
greengrocer. It has to be something 
more than that; something that comes 
so far first that there isn’t any question 
of a second.” 

“And there’s nothing that comes quite 
first with you?” 

She was silent and he wondered how 
any one could be so misguided as to 
treat her like a child. The sad thought- 
fulness of her face was old; older, in 
its calm resignation, than any expres- 
sion he had ever caught on the face of 
his daughter. 

“Everybody has something that comes 
quite first,” she said at last. “But some- 
times, you know, it’s complicated.” 

“Not always a thing,” suggested 
Charles gently. “Often, especially for 
a woman, it’s a person. That is more 
complicated.” 

At once he felt that he had been a 
little impertinent. He said hastily that 
she must not distress herself; very few 
people had got a profession at fifteen. 
She must not let herself be hustled by 
the precocity of the rest of her family. 
But in his heart he felt that he was 
misstating her case. Her trouble was 
not the bewildered groping of adoles- 
cence for a goal in life, but rather the 
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sad finality of a woman who has beheld 
her destiny too young. His next at- 
tempt was toward another kind of con- 
solation. Life, he suggested, was, after 
all, a very amusing affair. It was wise 
to cultivate a taste for it. There were 
sO many entertaining things to be done. 
For a young woman, just entering upon 
the world, the opportunities of enjoy- 
ment were boundless. Didn’t she think 
so? 

“Not in a girls’ school.” 

“Well, no. Probably not. 
cation is a good investment.” 

“Is it? Are you educated?” 

“Comparatively speaking—yes.” 

“Are you so very happy? Happier 
than an uneducated man?” 

“I’ve been singularly fortunate in my 
life, Teresa. I’ve had remarkably little 
to bear; less, I dare say, than you have 
had already. But I can honestly say 
that, in such trouble as has come to me, 
a philosophic outlook, which is the fruit 
—one of the fruits—of good education, 
has been of use to me.” 

“Can’t an uneducated person have a 
philosophic outlook ?” 

“By the light of natural wisdom? 
Yes. But it’s harder and slower. And 
you must realize this, Teresa. Unhap- 
piness is, to a certain extent, the sure 
lot of every one of us. We cannot 
escape it. We can only brace ourselves 
to endure it. But we have it in our 
power to do a great deal toward secur- 
ing our happiness. That does lie in our 
hands. We can enlarge our tastes and 
interests and perceptions. That is the 
chief use of education—to widen the 
resources.” 

“Putting your eggs into a lot of 
baskets instead of one?” 

“Tt’s safer, you know.” 

“Oh, safety! I don’t think we care 
so very much about it.” 

Again that odd use of “we;” Charles 
remembered it later. He agreed that 
too much is sometimes sacrificed for 
security. 


But edu- 


Die 


“Well, but you say that education 


helped you. What kind? What have 
you had that you value most?” ghe 
asked. 

“A thorough grounding in th 
classics,” said Charles promptly. “Roy 
it’s the key to the humanities. And, oy 
top of it, a man should travel and gee 
life.” 

“Very well, 
seen life.” 

“Pardon me! I disagree with you, 
I don’t think you have seen much fife 
as yet. Of its raw beginnings you may 
have seen something, but not of the 
finished product. To see life to any 
purpose you must be conversant, at 
least, with the ways of polite society, 
A polite society. I don’t care where.” 

“Society at school was not polite, | 
could tell you tales that would curl your 
hair! Upon my word, I often thought 
there was more civility in my father’s 
house. Have some more tea?” 

“Thank you. I will have a third.” 

She did not tell him that he had had 
five, but pursued her theme, asking 
guilelessly : 

“Could I have a thorough classical 
grounding ?” 

Charles told her, in some detail, that 
she certainly could. It was a subject 
very close to his heart; all his life he 
had hoped great things from the higher 
education of women. Nothing, he 
maintained, could form the mind of a 
young girl better than the study of 
Latin and Greek. He would teach her 
enough arithmetic to enable her to keep 
accounts neatly, the elements of geog- 
raphy, the dates of the kings of Eng- 
land, and then he would plunge her into 
classical literature. In her teens, she 
should read nothing else. He had 
meant to educate his daughter in this 
way, but had been defeated by the other 
educationists who surrounded her. At 
fifteen she had been so very anxious to 
form his mind that she gave him n0 
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this he blamed Cleeve; he had a sus- 
picion that Cleeve was full of earnest, 
cultivated women who read Robert 
Browning and wanted degrees. A 
dreadful type! They had corrupted 
Florence. But the young female now 
so persistently supplying him with tea 
was virgin soil; none of these wretched, 
eficient governesses had been at her. 
And she seemed intelligent. 

“I suppose,” she said, “that I’d get a 
classical grounding at school?” 

“Yes, I dare say,” grumbled Charles, 
“in this disgusting new pronunciation 
that I can’t make head or tail of.” 

“T don’t believe that you have any 
more use for schools than I have.” 

“You must learn to get on with the 
other women.” 

“Must [?” 

“Yes, you must. A boy goes to school 
for that, to find his level in a crowd 
of youngsters of his own age. And so 
does a girl, I suppose. But I declare 
it’s all they’re good for, these places!” 

“Well, but which do you prefer? A 
woman who is very charming or a 
woman who knows a lot?” 

“A charming woman can be very well 
informed.” 

“Yes, but would you rather have an 
ignorant woman with charm or a well- 
informed woman without?” 

“You're driving me into a corner! 
Of course I admit that the world would 
come to an end if women weren't charm- 
ing. But they'll persist in being that, 
thank Heaven, whatever sort of educa- 
tion they get. And, Teresa, one of the 
most charming women I ever knew 
came to grief simply, so it seemed to 
me, for want of a wider education—a 
better-regulated mind.” 

He paused and sighed Teresa 
looked at him and asked suddenly: 

“Was that my mother ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Were you very fond of her?” 

“She was our only sister. We were 
wry proud of her.” 


“Did she go to a school like Cleeve?” 

“Cleeve! Not she!” 

She saw that he had no high opinion 
of Cleeve, and presently she began to 
tell him funny stories of the good ladies 
there and her adventures during her 
brief school career. He found her very 
entertaining. Her way of talking had 
a turn that was at once innocent and 
shrewd, infantile and yet full of ob- 
servation, adorned with a quaint, half- 
literary idiom, and full of inflections 
borrowed from other languages. She 
was refreshing, after a long surfeit of 
cultured provincialism. He saw igno- 
rance in her, and childishness and a 
good deal of untutored passion; but of 
pose there was no trace and she was 
without small sentimentalities or ran- 
cors. He thought that he discerned the 
delicate beginnings of a noble mind, a 
grandeur of outlook which woutd well 
repay development. It struck him that 
the Sanger genius, driving all the other 
children to some practice of the arts, 
might here take the form of a particular 
aptitude for companionship, that rare 
touch on life which makes some souls 
so valuable to their friends. He could 
not imagine why Florence had not writ- 
ten more warmly about her. She was 
such very good fun. And if, as he half 
guessed, there was some tragedy behind 
hers that was her own business and she 
was perfectly able to deal with it her- 
self. She was a courageous little crea- 
ture. He wished that he could have 
asked her how Florence and Lewis were 
getting on; it was a point upon which 
her opinion would have been useful. 

It was an odd thing, but he had a 
queer sort of liking for his son-in-law. 
If it had not been for their unfortunate 
relationship, he could have seen several 
merits in the young man. To begin 
with, it was enjoyable to remember that 
this was the son of Fulsome Felix. A 
great deal could be forgiven to him on 
that account. Charles was forced fre- 
quently to put up with the company of 
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Sir Felix Dodd, who was always com- 
ing to Cambridge in some capacity, or 
other which could not be ignored. He 
could endure now the atmosphere of a 
glorified board school which always 
clung to that gentleman, remembering 
with inward chuckles the blot in the 
scutcheon. Lewis must have been too 
much even for the Dodd complacency. 

And that night, when Lewis joined 
Charles and Teresa in the drawing- 
room, he was at his unusual best. He 
brought with him his two friends, Doc- 
tor Dawson, who was already known to 
Charles, and an obscure organist from 
somewhere or other. It was the first 
time that Charles had ever seen him in 
company of his own choosing, for his 
friends were a little nervous of coming 
to Strand-on-the-Green. He was talk- 
ing of his work in a simple and modest 
way that showed how completely he 
was at his ease. Charles, by long habit, 
was quick to sift the cleverness of a 
clever young man for any grains of real 
gold that might lurk there. In this case 
he soon divined something more solid 
than mere promise. He knew nothing 
of music, but Dawson did, and he 
caught, now and then, a trace of some- 
thing more than respect in the attitude 
of his old friend; there were signs there 
of affection and a deep admiration. 

“The fellow has real ability,” thought 
Charles. “Dawson knows. Poor Flor- 
ence! She’s right there, as far as I can 
see.” 

Presently it occurred to him, with a 
slight shock of surprise, how very well 
Teresa fitted into the picture. She 
seemed almost like Lewis’ belonging. 
She had made one or two quite pertinent 
remarks; that was natural, since they 
were on ground which was familiar to 
her. But her chief, business was to 
minister to them and this she did rather 
nicely ; her hospitality had no polish but 
it was suitable, somehow, to the com- 
pany. She made a fresh pot of tea and, 
finding that Doctor Dawson had missed 


his lunch, she fetched up some 
beef. Charles, watching how 


3 she 
slapped it down on the table with a kind 


of offhand geniality, thought that she 
would have made a very good barmaid. 
Then it struck him that it was her ¢p. 
operation which had given Lewis the 
air of being so pleasant a host. He 
could imagine the pair of them enter. 
taining with the greatest success, not in 
this house but in some queer, unmis. 
takable house of their own. He told 
himself that no party can go well unless 
the host and hostess are inspired by the 
same social ideals. It is upon such oc. 
casions that the inner concord between 
man and wife is made most manifest, 
Only that Lewis and Teresa were not 
man and wife. For a moment he was 
almost thinking of them as if they were, 
because they ought to have been. 

This idea grew upon Charles as he 
watched them, and it seemed strange to 
him that a thing so obvious should have 
occurred to nobody else. To his eyes it 
grew plainer every moment. The pair 
seen thus together, at a moment of un- 
conscious ease, contrived to produce the 
united front, the pleasant assurance of 
a perfectly well-matched couple. Teresa 
was, probably, the only woman in the 
world who could manage this man; she 
would respect his humors without tak- 
ing them too seriously, she would never 
require him to behave correctly, and, if 
he annoyed her, she would reprove him 
good-humoredly in the strong terms 
which he deserved and understood. 
How could they have failed to see it? 
Lewis was a fool! If he had married 
little Teresa, she would have made a 
man of him, whereas mated with Flor- 
ence he was nothing but a calamity. 

How much of a calamity was abun- 
dantly demonstrated when Florence re- 
turned, an elegant stranger breaking in 
upon them, the owner, one remembered, 
of a room which was not usually strewn 
with kitchen knives and. corned beef. 
Immediately the party went to pieces; 
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a sort of constraint settled upon them. 
Not that she failed in hospitality; she 
was most charming to everybody, and 
especially kind to the young organist 
because he was insignificant and had a 
provincial accent Always she would 
be nice to her husband’s friends. 
Charles thought she managed very well, 
for nobody made any attempt to help 
her out. Her manner to her husband 
was, he noticed, a little staccato; she 
was nervous. He surmised that there 
had been a fine explosion after “Prester 
John,” but of this there were only the 
faintest indications. He hardly knew 
how to diagnose the sense of a false 
note, a roughness, a want of decorum 
in her posture. Something very wrong 
was happening. 

He watched her closely and at last 
discovered the flaw. It shocked him 
excessively. She was being—there was 
not other word for it—consistently 
nasty to her young cousin. In fact, she 
seemed scarcely able to let the child 
alone; her sarcasms and her biting re- 
proofs were so continuous as to sound 
almost mechanical, like a bad habit. She 
was exhibiting in that quarter a most 
lamentable failure of the “bonté,” which 
used to be an integral part of her dis- 
position. Circumstances were becoming 
too much for her natural generosity. 
She was not only jealous of Teresa’s 
standing with Lewis but of her intimacy 
with all his friends, They had been, 
when she came in, a close, convivial 
group; she had tried to join in, talking 
cleverly, but they had not quite accepted 
her. She got homage for her beauty 
and her wit, but that was not entirely 
what she wanted. She wished them to 
consider her as one of themselves and 
this distinction they reserved for Teresa, 
an impudent chit, who had only to put 
in her oar, quote an opinion of Sanger’s, 
to make them stop and listen to her. 
Florence was not going to be cut out, 
in her own drawing-room, by an un- 
formed schoolgirl, and she was con- 


sequently a great deal too profuse in 
small snubs. 

It was, in the father’s eyes, pitiful 
that a beloved daughter should thus ex- 
pose her sufferings in an exhibition of 
petty jealousy. But he had not ob- 
served the situation for very long be- 
fore he saw that it held great dangers. 
Teresa bore it all well enough; he could 
not help admiring the large good temper 
with which she held her own in the 
contest. Perhaps she did not grasp the 
underlying spite of the attacks made 
upon her. It was for her friend to feel 
resentment on her behalf; nothing of 
their byplay was lost upon Lewis. He 
seemed to receive all Teresa’s wounds 
with a double bitterness. If Florence 
had wished to drive him from her, she 
could not have chosen a better way. 

“A pretty kettle of fish!” thought 
Charles wrathfully. “Does she want to 
bully those two into making a bolt of 
it? The sooner that little girl is packed 
off to school, the better!” 

He had quite a good opinion of 
Teresa but, recollecting how she had 
been brought up, he had little reliance 
upon her principles or her prudence in 
such an affair. He was almost sure 
that she loved this undeserving wretch ; 
when once he had suspected the thing 
every gesture that she made, every word 
that she spoke, bore witness to it. 
Should Lewis wake to his own need of 
her, nothing in the world could save 
her; her security lay in his blindness. 
She obeyed no laws; she knew none. 
She would inevitably follow the man if 
he beckoned to her; Charles could think 
of no possible reason why she should 
not. And here was Florence ordering 
her off to bed as though she were a 
tiresome baby, quoting some absurd 
doctor’s order about bed at seven three 
nights a week. She was skipping out 
of the room when she caught her uncle’s 
eye and came back to him. 

“Good night, lieber Herr!” 

“Good night, baggage!” 
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“How long are you staying with us, 
if one may ask?” 

“A week-end.” 

“Dear me! That’s uncommonly 
short! I’d hoped you might stay long 
enough to give me a classical educa- 
tion.” 

“T’ll begin to teach you Latin if you'd 
like. Then, later on, you can come to 
Cambridge and we'll begin Greek.” 

It seemed to him that any snare was 
worth trying with so wild a little bird. 

“I know Latin!” 

“You do, do you?” 

“Some I do.” She sang in a steady, 
poised little voice: “Cum vix justus 
sit securus.” 

Lewis, across the room, stirred 
slightly and turned his head to listen. 
Charles thought: 

“What’s the good of school? She'll 
Tun away.” 

“That,” she was saying, “means that 
even good people will scarcely be safe, 


poor things!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Charles, Florence, Lewis, and Teresa 
sat together at breakfast. Sebastian, 
who always rose early, had finished his 
meal and could be heard in the music 
room practicing the “Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Fugues” with precision and 
energy. Paulina was not yet down and 
a lecture on unpunctuality was awaiting 
her. Teresa was blowing on her tea to 
cool it in a vulgar way; Florence wearily 
told her not to. 

“And why must you do your hair in 
that way?” she complained. “Dragging 
it all back! It’s terribly unbecoming; 
your forehead is quite high enough as 
it is. Why don’t you cover it?” 

“Tf I did, I’d look like one of those 
little girls in shops called ‘Cash.’ 
Wouldn't I, gentlemen?” 

Charles and Lewis left off reading 
their letters and looked at Teresa’s fore- 
head. They liked it. Charles said: 


“If you want to look pretty, hussy, 
you'd better grow a fringe and hide it” 

Lewis wondered; he scarcely knew 
why it was that he found Tessa so beay- 
tiful to look at. He said: 

“In a year or two, Florence, when 
you’ve fattened her, she’ll look like that 
picture in your bedroom—that very 
startled lady with a towel around her 
head.” 

“The Delphic Sibyl? What nonsense, 
Lewis!” 

“But she is,” said Charles. “She's 
very like! I hadn’t seen it before. It’s 
on a_ smaller, slighter scale, of 
course-——” 

“The Delphic Sibyl has a very noble 
face.” 

“So has Tessa,” said both the men, 

Florence pursed her lips and said 
rather acidly: 

“I’m sorry, I’m afraid I don’t see it, 
Except that there’s a sort of Michel- 
angelo look about all the family.” 

“My admirers,” said Teresa com- 
placently, “are mostly of the opposite 
sex.” 

“T think you had better do that en- 
trance examination to-day,” Florence re- 
torted. “If you go to Harrogate at 
Whitsun, they’li want to know how to 
place you. You can do it in the draw- 
ing-room, this morning, where it will 
be quite quiet.” 

“I don’t expect I shall be able,” said 
Teresa gloomily. 

“Oh, yes, you will. It’s quite easy. 
Only the junior entrance. Miss Cas- 
sidy thinks that, as you are under six- 
teen and very backward, you'd better 
be entered as a junior, till they have 
got you on a bit.” 

“How does she know I’m backward?” 

“Because I told her. It’s not your 
fault. You'll pick up.” 

Teresa said nothing but gazed tear- 
fully at her plate of porridge. Florence 
exclaimed with a little laugh: 

“Oh, dear me! I don’t believe you 
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like being told you’re backward! Funny, 
funny child! She’s getting quite pink!” 

“She’s saying all this for your good,” 
put in Lewis, leaning round the table 
to see how pink Teresa was. “You 
should be grateful to her; I’ve often 
thought it was a pity you had such a 
high-stomached opinion of yourself.” 

“T can talk three languages besides 
English.” 

“Yes, your languages are good. 
you know nothing else.” 


But 


“I’ve read Shakespeare.” 
“I should hope you had,” 
told her crushingly. 


Florence 


“The juniors at Cleeve went to bed 
at eight o'clock. And in recreation they 
did things for each other’s albums. And 
they mightn’t get books out of the li- 
brary. I’d sooner go to hell.” 

“You must work hard and try to get 
into the senior school as soon as you 
can, And you must grow up a little. 
You're such a baby for your age.”’ 

“Shall I have to play hockey? At 
Cleeve I didn’t.” 

“You won’t unless you’re fit for it,” 
put in Charles testily. 

“Of course not,” agreed Florence. 
“But by the autumn term, when hockey 
begins, I dare say she will be able to 
play.” 

She knew this was not likely, but life 
would be unbearable if Teresa were 
allowed to make a fuss about her health. 
She needed bracing in every direction. 
Lewis asked gleefully how long she was 
to stay at this school. 

“Yes, 
It will be quite that, I should 
think, before she catches up.” 


“Three years,” said Florence. 
father ! 


“Well,” muttered Teresa, “there are 
some things I shall know. At Cleeve 
we didn’t know we had to pay to go to 
church. We thought it was free. We 
nearly died of fright the first time we 
saw that bag coming round. We 
thought we'd be turned out. I had to 
take sixpence belonging to the girl next 


me; she'd left it on her prayer book and 
didn’t see me pinch it.” 

“Stealing ! You’ve no 
hussy !” 

“Not at all. The sixpence was going 
in the bag, anyhow. Poor Lina had to 
pull a button off her drawers to put in.” 

“I hope somebody told you that these 
things are not done,” said Florence, 
with a frown at Charles, who guffawed. 

“Quite a number of people did. That 
was what we disliked at Cleeve, being 
taught how to behave by five hundred 
people at once. It’s the way they do 
things in this country.” 

‘Well, if you run contrary to public 
opinion you must expect to suffer for it. 
But I hope you'll be wiser now.” 

Lewis passed his cup for more coffee 
and got his guns into position. He 
thought that his wife ought to be paid 
out for the way she was baiting Teresa, 
and he embarked upon a counterattack. 

“I think I agree with Tessa,” he said 
to Charles. “This is not a country I 
like. I’m leaving it for good as soon 
as my concert’s over.” 

Florence started and gave him a quick 
glance. In the heat of the scene she 
had made after ‘“Prester John” he had 
declared that he detested England and 
would live with her no longer. But he 
had not repeated the threat, and she had 
come to believe that he had not really 
meant it, 

“No!” said Charles, blinking at Lewis 
over his spectacles. ‘Is that so?” 

“Didn’t Florence tell you we've al- 
most agreed to part?” 

“Tt is fortunate that you can agree 
upon such a delicate subject,” mur- 
mured Charles. 

“She, you see, can’t live in comfort 
anywhere else, can you, Florence?” 

“Not permanently,” said Florence. 

She was determined that he should 
not draw her into an argument at this 
time and in this company. He was prob- 
ably only teasing her. If he really per- 
sisted in his desire to live abroad she 


morals, 
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would let the house and go with him, 
but not just yet. He might change his 
mind again, and she could do nothing 
until she had disposed of the children. 
She thought that it might be a wise plan 
to let him go alone, after the concert, 
and when he had seen how he liked it 
he might give up this foolish way of 
talking. In any case, nobody in the 
world should know that it hurt her. 

Later, when she was alone with her 
father, she gave him her version of the 
affair. Lewis, she said, had got a tem- 
porary attack of nerves and was best 
out of England. She herself would 
follow him as soon as she had got rid 
of Teresa. Charles, at this, looked very 
thoughtful, and she was afraid that he 
was going to ask awkward questions. 
But at last he surprised her by saying: 

“Do you know, my love, I’m not al- 
together sure that I think you’re wise 
in your manner to that little girl.” 

Instantly she was up in arms. 

“You encourage her, and it’s not kind. 
That pert manner may be very amusing, 
but it will get her into trouble later on, 
and it shouldn’t be laughed at.” 

He had spent most of the night think- 
ing on this matter. It seemed to him 
imperative that Florence should be 
warned in some way. But he hardly 
knew how to begin. He ventured: 

“Do you think this plan of school is 
really wise? Is she strong enough?” 

“That’s the only doubt. Otherwise, 
it’s the very thing she needs—firm disci- 
pline and to have the nonsense laughed 
out of her by other children of the same 
age.” 

“She’s old—in some ways—for her 
age.” He hesitated. 

“On the contrary, she’s a great baby 
for her age.” 

“That’s where you are mistaken, I 
think. She would respond better if you 
treated her as a responsible person.” 

“How can I, when she behaves like a 
young hooligan ?” 

“This life, remember, is new to her.” 


“She isn’t attempting to adjust her» 
self to it.” ci) 
“It strikes me that she’s absorbing 
new ideas at every pore. Give her time 
and they'll bear fruit. But truly I don’t 
think she’ll have enough elbow room at 

school.” 

“These Sanger children seem to think 
that they have merely to say that they 
don’t like a thing to be free of the necés- 
sity of enduring it. It’s sheer unruli- 
ness.” 

“I thought that it would not take you 
very long to exhaust the charms of the~ 
Sanger children.” 

“I can do with the others, 
don’t like Teresa.” 

“That’s it!’ Charles now spoke 
rather sternly. “You don’t like her, 
and you make no secret of it. Is that 
just?” 

“Oh, I’ve tried to be just. But she’s 
so hard! She has such a forward, dis- 
agreeable nature.” 

“Try to see things from her point of 
view a little. Think how she’s been 
brought up! Not only is she ignorant 
of all the finer shades of conduct, but 
she’s grown up with no conception of 
the word ‘ought.’ She has only her 
instincts, her affections, and her quick 
wits to guide her. Fortunately, these 
are all singularly uncorrupted ; at least, 
so it seems to me.” 

“Does it?” 

“Yes, it does, when you think of the 
sort of life she’s been used to. She's 
intensely receptive. And now, when 
she’s almost formed, as far as intelli- 
gence goes, she is uprooted and brought 
here. She’s pitchforked into a new 
world, and we expect her to conform at 
once to our standards, our very com- 
plicated standards, of existence. She 
discovers, piecemeal, the principles 
underlying our ideas of conduct. She 
has to assimilate, in less than a year, a 
number of social and ethical facts which 
were put into you before you were out 
of your cradle. At one moment she’s 


But I 
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scolded for telling a lie and at the nexv 
for picking her teeth. She has, by the 
light of her own wisdom, to sort out 
the relative values of these things. Can 
you wonder that she finds it hard?” 

“It’s the same for the other two.” 

“You are willing to make allowances 
for them. Besides, they are children, 
and it’s no insult to treat them as such.” 

“You think I’m unfair?” 

“] think you are, my dear.” 

“So does Lewis,’’ she muttered bit- 


“He encourages her.” Florence 
flushed and broke out in a kind of dull 
anger: “I wouldn’t have thought you’d 
take her part. But she will be that kind 
of woman; the kind that men always 
defend. The kind that men call ‘a good 
sort. Antonia is like that. You're a 
man and you don’t see it.” 

“T think she has a good disposition.” 

“You’re mistaken! She’s not to be 
trusted. Those girls have bad blood in 
them, Somewhere—something corrupt. 
They’ve never been innocent. She'll go 
to the bad as fast as she can, unless 
she’s watched.” 

“Florence! You are letting yourself 
get into a state of mind that does you 
no credit! I couldn’t have believed that 
you could speak so!” 

Charles spoke in great anger, though 
he was wrenched with pity for her, re- 
membering the tolerant, unsuspicious 
creature that she used to be. She re- 
membered, too; she had a sudden vision 
of herself going off to the Tyrol to fetch 
the Sanger children home, of her kind- 
liness, of the thousand delicate scruples 
which, in those days, hedged and 
bounded every word she said. She had 
been so slow to think evil and so free 
from base imaginings. What had hap- 
pened to her? Life had become a ship- 
wreck, a desperate, snatching, devil- 
take-the-hindermost affair. She began 
to think that she would leave this house 
even if Lewis changed his mind about 


going abroad. It was an unlucky place. 
It had witnessed too much of the wreck- 
age, the gradual disintegration of her 
old, civilized self, and the emergence of 
the untutored creature who talked as 
she had just been talking. 

“Perhaps I’m unfair,” she admitted. 
“Tl try to do better. Really, I will. 
But it angers me, the thoughtless way 
that you and Lewis egg her on.” 

“Lewis is very fond of her, I think.” 

“He is. He’s fond of all the chil- 
dren.” / 

“I know. I really think he is wor- 
ried, when you threaten her with school. 
He is afraid she will not be happy. You 
should respect his feelings, my dear, if 
I may venture to say so. He is not, I 
imagine, a man who feels affection 
easily.” 

But there he went too far. She re- 
plied coldly that she quite understood 
Lewis and his feelings. Charles hastily 
agreed; he was diffident and afraid of 
going too far; he did not think that he 
was justified in saying much more. But 
before they parted he had induced her 
to reconsider her sentence of school at 
Harrogate. 

Meanwhile Teresa was busy in the 
drawing-room with her examination 
paper, and Lewis found her there, an 
hour later, sobbing distractedly over her 
sums. 

“Oh, Lewis,” she wailed, “do come 
and help me! I’ve done this sum about 
papering the room nine times, and m 

“Why on earth do you do it at all?” 

“The answer comes out that it would 
take five million yards of paper to paper 
a room under twenty foot square, with 
a lot of windows! Well, that must be 
wrong, because rooms _ that 
don’t———”’ 

“Let me look at it! Nothing would 
induce me to go to a school if I didn’t 
want to. It’s your own fault. My dear 
child! You've papered this room abso- 
lutely solid! You must find the surface 
space of the walls, not the cubic con- 


size 
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tents of the room. You'll run away, I 
suppose, as soon as she sends you?” 

“Where could I run? I’ve nowhere. 
Look at this literature paper! And this: 
‘Say what you know about the retreat 
from Moscow.’ Do you know anything ? 
I don’t. Could it be anything to do 
with that Empress Catherine, do you 
think, in Sanger’s opera? It had some 
things about Moscow.” 

“IT know some poetry about her,” said 
Lewis hopefully. “It begins: ‘In 
Catherine’s reign, whom glory still 
adores, the greatest ie 

“Poetry is no use to me. There’s a 
bit here quoted and I have to say who 
wrote it. It says: ‘God’s in his heaven, 
all’s right with the world.’ That seems 
a darn silly sort of a piece, doesn’t it?” 

Lewis agreed, with unnecessary vio- 
lence. 

“Though, mind you, some poetry is 
all right. Do you know a piece calied 
‘Elegy, Written in a Country Church- 
yard?’ It’s lovely! I learned it at 
Cleeve. It says: 


“For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 


“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires, 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries; 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires!” 


She thought these lines so moving 
that her voice became quite tearful as 
she recited them. But Lewis was not 
listening. He had picked up from the 
table a penny exercise book and saw 
that it was full of unformed writing. 
He had just read: 


Our early occupation exhausted us so much 
that we did nothing else remarkable this day 
of which there is nothing to report save that 
Sanger threw a bottle at Linda, thinking that 
it was empty. But it had Gree: Chartreuse 
in it and for this misfortune we are all 
smarting. We took some breakfast on a tray 
to our dear and beloved Lewis, who keeps late 


do? What shall I do? 
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hours both ways. But he, lying in bed, said” 
take it away, I don’t want any, I have a little 
headache, rejecting us with many Oaths, so 
that it took our most endearing persuasions to 
induce him to swallow. But in a little while 
he became more pleasant in his conversation, 
and I must confess that never, not even in 
his very worst moments, do we find him en- 
tirely disagreeable. We love him too well, 


“What's this?” he asked, turning the 
pages. 

She snatched it from him, crying: 
It’s my 


“You mustn’t look at that! 
diary.” 

“Let me, Tessa! I was reading some- 
thing about myself. Am I often men- 
tioned ?” 

“Sometimes.” She grew very pink. 
Let’s get on with these sums!” 

The next sum was about trains cross- 
ing each other on a bridge. At the 
sight of it she collapsed into tears again. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What shall I 
I can’t! I can- 


“ 


not bear it!’ 

“Come with me!” The words broke 
from him before he knew that he had 
thought them. ‘Dearest, dearest Tessa! 
My dear love! Don’t cry! Don’t let 
them make you cry! Come with me!” 
Where?” 

When I go, after the 


“Come with you? 

“Anywhere! 
concert.” 

“Florence would never allow it.” 

“No,” he said, more collectedly. 
“You'd have to do it without asking 
her.” 

“You mean—really—that we should 
run away?” 

Yes. He discovered that he did mean 
that. 

“Well,” she said, after a pause; 
“there are points in it. It’s better than 
being like the cat in the adage.” 

“The 63 

“Don’t ask me what an adage is, for 
I don’t know. But it’s better than mak- 
ing—‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would.’” 

“T don’t follow you. It’s better than 
going to school.” 
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“It's very good of you to be so con- 
cerned about it.” 

“T don’t know that it is so very good 
of me,” he said grimly. “You know 
very well why I want you to come.” 

“I’m not sure. Could you let me have 
it in plain English ?” 

“In plain English—you’re too dear to 
leave behind. I love you; I can’t do 
without you. And if you are going to 
be so unhappy at school, that settles it.” 

“Love me? What do you mean by 
that? There’s a song: 

“Away, false man, I know thou lov’st, 
I know thou lov’st too many.” 

“No, Tessa. This is a star part—a 
solo!” 

“A duet you mean? 
more like a trio. 
Florence ?” 

“You know why.” 

“Yes, Ido know. It was unfair to 
both of us, if you loved me. That’s 
what I'ii complaining of.”’ 

“IT know. But it’s done now.” 

“And you want it undone? Why 
couldn’t you have thought of all this be- 
fore? You were so mad to get her that 
yo. forgot all about me. If you'd 
waited a bit, you could have had me.” 

“Could I? Then—then—— Oh. 
Tessa, say it!” 

“IT loved you. 


Looks to me 
Why did you marry 


I'd have had you. [| 
promised myself to you ever so long ago 
—when first I ever began to think about 
love. I thought then that 1 wouldn't 
eer have any man but you. I 
think I ever will. 

“No, it isn’t. 
you?” 

“What's that got 
don't see that I can come now, 
bad about Florence 
were her 


don't 
But it’s too late now.” 
You still love me, don’t 


to do with it? I 
I'd feel 
I'd feel as if you 
belonging. And I’m _ her 
cousin, you know; and I’ve lived in her 
house for months and months. She’s 
been very kind to us, though lately she’s 
been a little snappy, and I don’t blame 
her with you going on the way you do. 
I should feel mean if I ran off with her 


husband. When first .you said that you 
were going off after the concert, I 
thought of asking you to take me, but 
then I saw it wouldn’t do. If you were 
anybody else at all nice, I’d go with you 
to get away from school. And if it 
wasn't for Florence, I’d rather go with 
you than anything in the world. But, 
as it is, | don’t see my way to it. If I 
did, I shouldn’t enjoy myself. The 
pangs of unappeased remorse would 
gnaw my vitals.” 

She looked at her diary as she said 
this, as if she admired her own language 
and would have liked to write it down. 
Lewis remonstrated with her scruples. 

“IT should have thought it was per- 
fectly obvious that my marriage with 
Florence has come to an end. We prac- 
tically agreed as much, the night after 
‘Prester John.’ You heard me say at 
breakfast that we should probably part ; 
she showed no signs of minding, did 
she? I expect she’s very glad to get rid 
of me.” 

This sounded reasonable enough. 
Marriage, in Teresa’s experience, did 
not last longer than was absolutely con- 
venient to both parties. She had never 
supposed that the Dodd household was 
a permanent thing and lately it had 
showed every sign of going to pieces. 
Florence had made no protest, at break- 
fast, when Lewis proclaimed the state 
of affairs. Charles had accepted the 
thing quite conversationally. They had, 
of course, an unreasonable habit of con- 
cealing their sentiments; often they 
would not exhibit their anger. But in 
a case like this, Teresa calculated, they 
would surely speak up. She hesitated, 
and then said: 

“T dare say that’s so. But it’s not my 
affair. It may be a very good thing 
that you should go; and if you go, I 
suppose you'll have to get another wife. 
But I don’t think she can be me. Every- 
body would know and they’d say we'd 
been carrying on in this house behind 
poor Florence’s back. It would be 
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awful for her, especially with the ideas 
she’s got. She’d think I was a traitor. 
I really couldn’t. I don’t want to be a 
viper in anybody’s bosom.” 

“Will you stop talking in that strain?” 

“It’s a very good strain. At least, 
it’s got good intentions. A person must 
do what they think right, mustn’t they?” 

Lewis had nothing to say to this. His 
case was a little complicated in that he 
was not quite sure of his own wishes. 
Certainly he desired her company on 
his travels; he did not think that he 
could do very well without her. She 
was such a darling, and, now that he 
came to think of it, the only thing that 
had kept him so long at Strand-on-the- 
Green. But he wanted also that she 
should be happy and safe; and he was 
not absolutely convinced of his own fit- 
ness to look after her. She had been 
evasive when he asked if she still loved 
him; yet the crucial point of the whole 
matter lay exactly there. If she was 
still bound by that simple, uncompromis- 
ing love of her childhood, to which she 


had just confessed, then nothing on 
earth must be allowed to hold them 
apart. But possibly she had changed. 
He questioned her, but could get no 
definite answer, though he saw that her 


eyes were full of tears. 
impatiently : 

“Then you love Florence so terribly 
much that you'll put up with three years 
of school for her sake?” 

“Not three; one,” she explained. 
“Then I'll rebel and I think Uncle 
Charles will back me. I must—what do 
you call it?—compromise! That’s a 
useful thing to do, Lewis. It shows 
you've got a well-regulated mind. I 
don’t believe you know how.” 

“T don’t, thank God!” 

“Well, I do.” 

“Then you’ve changed.” 

“Perhaps I have. It’s not my fault. 
Nobody can help changing. Things are 
done to them and they change. If you 
think of all that’s happened since San- 


At last he said 


ger died and we were brought here!” 
I seem to have had so many new things — 
to think about. You can’t forget any. 
thing that you’ve once learned. Yoy 
can’t go back to being what you were. 
I wish you could. I’m sorry we came 
here, any of us; we'd have been better 
to stay with the sort of people we were 
accustomed to. But as I am here I’¢ 
better see it through. I shall stay and 
be a lady.” 

“What's the good of being a lady if 
you’re unhappy ?” 

“Unhappiness,” she said, in the voice 
of Uncle Charles, “is bound to come to 
every one of us. I don’t think we'd 
escape it in each other’s company, 
Lewis.” 

“Nor do I. 
pany.” 

“Then want must be your master, for 


But I want your com- 


_I’ve said my say.” 


“There’s been plenty of it.” 

“Well, you want to know such a lot.” 

“Only one thing, and I don’t know it 
yet.” 

But she would not tell him. She 
knew that telling, for her, would be 
surrender. To say the thing would be 
so irrevocable that she could not then 
betray the truth by leaving him. To 
her, avowal and compliance went to- 
gether. So she gathered up her papers 
and her diary and left him still uncer- 
tain. He was striding up and down the 
room, fighting it out with himself, when 
the face of Charles was poked round 
the door. It looked blank when it saw 
Lewis. Charles had stolen up, as soon 
as Florence was out of the way, to do 
Teresa’s sums for her. 

“Tessa?” said Lewis vaguely, in an- 
swer to his question. “She—she went 
away. I don’t know where, I’m afraid.” 

Charles was just going to withdraw 
when he thought better of it. He came 
in and shut the door. 

“T want to tell her,” he said, “that 
she needn’t stay very long at this school 
if she really dislikes it.” 
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“She’s got nowhere else to go,” said 
Lewis defiantly. 

Charles glanced out of the window 
and said: 

“Look at that long line of barges the 
Mary Blake’s got! I’ve an idea that I 
want Tessa in Cambridge some time.” 

“You want her?” 

“She can make tea. 
isa fool and can’t. But I couldn’t have 
her just yet. She wants petticoat gov- 
ernment for a little longer.” 

“She might like that,” said Lewis 
thoughtfully. 

“You think so? You’ve known her 
longer than the rest of us.” 

“Yes. She—she’s 

Lewis blinked and sought for words. 
Charles waited. 

“She’s different from anybody else,” 
confided Lewis at last. 

“T agree.” 

“School! 
her.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Well, if she stays,” 
“you'll see after her?” 

“Stays?” 

“Doesn’t run off, I mean.” 

“You mean she might run off if we 
press her with school? My dear fel- 
low, where could she run to?” 

Lewis said nothing. 

“She’s taken you into 
fidence?” suggested Charles. 

“Taken! I’ve always been there.” 

“Quite so. And you think she will 
run unless we drop the idea of school?” 

“No,” said Lewis truthfully. “She 
says not. She says she’ll try it for a 
year.” 

“Says not! 
that it?” 


My housekeeper 


” 


You know it might spoil 


urged Lewis, 


her con- 


And you say she will, is 


“Yes,” said Lewis absently. 

“By all that’s wonderful!” thought 
Charles. “The little creature’s had the 
to turn him down. He’s asked 
her and she’s turned him down!” 

Lewis, who had been conducting so 
fierce an argument with himself that he 


sense 


scarcely knew that he had been talking 
to Charles, now said: 

“I want her—to do the best she can 
for herself.” 

“She had better surely remain under 
the protection of her friends, of the 
people who love her?” suggested 
Charles. 

Lewis shook his head at this and 
brought out a final melancholy state- 
ment : 

“Nobody,” he said, “could love her 
better than I do.” 

And Charles believed it. In the midst 
of his exultation he discovered that he 
was quite sorry for the young man. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“A bowl?” exclaimed Charles. 
“What bowl is that?” He had hardly 
attended to his daughter’s conversation 
until something about a bowl arrested 
his mind. 

“A sort of orange luster. 
beautiful, isn’t it, Lewis?” 

“What?” said Lewis, without look- 
ing up. 

He was reading an old exercise book 
which seemed utterly to absorb him. 

“Tessa’s bowl.” 

“Has Tessa got a bowl?” 

It seemed strange to Charles that 
Teresa should ever own anything so 
concrete as a bowl. Her very clothes 
seldom looked as though they really be- 
longed to her. 

“She bought a bowl with the birthday 
money you gave her. You must see it; 
it’s lovely.” 

“Fancy Tessa buying a bowl! 
drop hg 

“T was surprised that she had the 
sense to hit on anything so good.” 

After her recent incredible demon- 
stration of sense, Charles could not be 
surprised at anything in Teresa. He 
said that he would like to see the bowl, 
and Florence, going to the drawing- 
room door, called for it to be brought. 


Very 


She'll 
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Lewis looked annoyed. He had dis- 
covered Teresa’s diary lying about, and 
he did not like to be interrupted until 
he had made himself acquainted with 
all its secrets. He was learning all that 
he wanted to know about the state of 
her heart. But he knew that, if she 
saw it in his hands, she would make a 
great scene and call public attention to 
a proceeding which the others might 
consider a little ungentlemanly. So, 
when he heard her coming, he dropped 
it behind the sofa and joined in the con- 
versation. 

“What do you want a bow! for?” he 
asked mistrustfully. 

“He told me to buy a pretty thing, 
and it was the first I saw that I 
wanted.” 

“Admirable!” said Charles, examin- 
ing it. 

“Not at all,” stated Lewis. 
doesn’t want a bowl. 
want one.” 


“Tessa 
She oughtn’t to 


Florence was 
“It’s really an exquisite 


“Why on earth not?” 
indignant. 
thing.” 

“She has no house,” explained Lewis, 
taking the bowl and balancing it on one 


hand. “People with no houses ought to 
know when they are well off.” 

“Take care! You'll break it!” 

“Bowls lead to houses. Houses are 
mainly to keep bowls in. If Tessa had 
a house she could buy as many bowls 
as she liked. She’d be done for. As it 
is, she should beware. C'est le premier 
pas qui cotite. Oh! There, Tessa! 
I’ve broken your pretty thing !” 

Charles could never quite make up 
his mind if it was an accident; but the 
lovely, brittle treasure lay in shivers on 
the floor. 

“Lewis, you wretch!” cried Florence. 
“Never mind, Tessa dear! We'll get 
you another.” 

“I’m a lady,” said Teresa primly, “so 
I won’t say what I think of him.” 

Lewis went onto his knees at her feet 
and began to collect the little bits. Flor- 
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ence told him that he might, at leash 
say that he was sorry. 

“What shall I say?” he asked, look- 
ing up at Teresa. “Shall I say that my 
peace of mind is shattered forever ?” 

“My bowl wasn’t all that valuable, 
I’m afraid.” 

“It was rather valuable,” Florence re- 
minded her. 

“No bowl,” she stated loftily, “is 
worth the peace of mind of the lowest 
and the least, much less our ray of sun- 
shine.” 

She got, in return for this, a look 
from Lewis which silenced her. She 
turned away and said: 

“We must find a little coffin to put 
the remains in.” 

Florence caught sight of her face and 
mistook the blanched sorrow in it. She 
offered consolation : 

“I’m sure we can replace it, my dear; 
can’t we, father?” 

Charles produced a five-pound note. 

“Here you are, hussy! The next 
pretty thing you buy give to me to keep. 
He’s not to be trusted with them.” 

“He’s too clever,” she said darkly. 
“That’s what’s the matter with him.” 

“Are you coming to Chiswick Park 
station to see me off?” 

He was on the point of departure, 
after a very uneasy week-end, and he 
was anxious, if possible, to get a few 
words alone with her, that he might 
strengthen her resolution and temper 
her dread of school with promises of 
an early release. Florence had pleased 
him greatly by her obvious efforts to be 
more just; the household, as a whole, 
had a tranquil air and he thought that 
things might do very well provided that 
Feresa stayed the course. In any case, 
he had said as much as he dared to all 
of them. 

“I'd like to see you off,” said Teresa, 
with a tentative glance at Florence. for 
she was not quite sure if she would be 
wanted. 

“She can’t come,’ 


explained Charles. 
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“She has to go to Richmond. So no- 
body will see me off if you don’t.” 

“I'll come, too, and carry your suit 
case,” oftered Lewis. 

Florence looked pleased at his civility, 
but a little surprised, for he did not 
often offer to carry guests’ luggage. 

“Sebastian will come, too, and carry 
Uncle Charles’ walking stick,” said 
Teresa, who did not want to walk home 
alone with Lewis if she could help it. 

“Not I,” said Sebastian, who was 
reading a score in a corner of the room. 
“I’m busy.” 

“Od’s bodikins!” exclaimed Teresa. 
“Don’t you want to say good-by to your 
uncle ?” 

This oath was secret signal among 
the Sangers and meant a demand for 
help. They had found it useful during 
their life in England. Sebastian imme- 
diately pricked up his ears and loyally 
said that perhaps he would come to the 
station after all. Paulina, attentive to 
the password, asked Teresa if she 
should not also want to see her uncle off. 

“No, I don’t think so,” said Teresa, 
who feared that, if four of them went, 
they might walk home in couples. 

As it was, they went in couples: 
Charles and Teresa in front and Lewis 
behind with Sebastian and the suit case. 
On the way Charles said what he could 
to his niece, and painted her future in 
the most amazingly attractive colors, if 
only she would be patient and go to 
school for a little time. She answered 
very sensibly and seemed disposed to 
do right as far as she was able. He 
believed that the worst struggle was 
already over for her, and he left her at 
Chiswick Park station in a fairly com- 
fortable frame of mind. 

He was no more ready to credit a 
young person with sense than are most 
men at his time of life; but when he 
did so, it was with an almost over- 
lavish generosity. Himself full of the 
garnered wisdom of years, he was in- 
clined to confuse Teresa’s intuitive 


sagacity with that other more reliable 
article which can only be the fruit of 
experience. This was a mistake which 
he could not have made had she been 
a young man, for he knew all about 
young men. His experience of girls 
had been, on the whole, very small and 
his chief impression of them was that 
they were quite unlike boys, creatures 
of a weak, irrational temper. but with- 
out any great intensity of feeling. The 
women he had known best had been 
unreasonable rather than passionate. So 
that having made certain that Teresa 
was upon the right course, he was not 
disposed to doubt her fortitude in pur- 
suing it. Besides, he had observed the 
skill with which she had avoided an- 
other interview with Lewis. She was 
quite competent to manage the affair in 
her own way. 

Lewis, however, had been reading her 
diary and had made up his mind. He 
was a little staggered by the history of 
faithful, ungrudging devotion which 
had been thus revealed to him. It 
seemed as though a final separation was 
not any more to be thought of; as 
though all the love he could give was 
but a poor return for hers. He wanted 
to tell her about it, and he said, as the 
train with Charles in it rattled out of 
the station: 

“I’m not sure that I want Sebastian 
just now.” 

“Well, I do,” said Teresa. 
opinion is always sound.” 

She explained that she had taken 
Paulina and Sebastian into her con- 
fidence. Paulina had advised her to go 
with Lewis, but Sebastian was very 
much against it. 

“Most officious of him,’ 
Lewis. 

“IT don’t understand what you're 
after,” said Sebastian. “Do you want 
her for your wife?” 

“Yes,” said Lewis. 

It was exactly what he did want. It 
seemed to him that Tessa was all that 


“His 


, 


complained 
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a wife should be: tender, loyal, his 
other self, the only creature in the 
world to whom he would turn for pru- 
dent counsels. 

“But that’s just exactly what she 
can’t be,” Sebastian pointed out. 
“You've got a wife already. She'll be 
your 

“Hold your tongue, Sebastian. And 
you, Tessa, mind the traffic!” 

The question was suspended until 
they had got themselves across Chiswick 
High Road. Then Sebastian began 
again: 

“But what will she be?” 

Lewis threw a glance of rather 
shamefaced appeal at Teresa, who sug- 
gested that, as she was not coming, it 
was of no consequence. 

“Well, I don’t approve at all,” said 
the boy firmly. “It wouldn’t be suit- 
able for you, now that you're almost a 
lady really. Why can’t he get some- 
body like Linda?” 

“T would suit him better than Flor- 
ence does,”’ mentioned Teresa, as though 
anxious to be fair to both sides. 

“Well, could anybody suit him 
worse?” 

“T know him so well.” 

“All the more reason for knowing 
there’s no sense in it.” 

“Of course, I never could make out 
what she saw in him.” 

“T dare say she thought he would im- 
prove.” 

“Improvement wouldn't hurt him.” 

Lewis did not like this. They talked 
across him as if he was not there. The 
interview was not turning out according 
to plan, but what could he say, in front 
of Sebastian ? 

“T wish,” he said, “that you wouldn’t 
talk about me as if I was some awful 
fate that either you or Florence had to 
endure.” 

“Well, so you are,” retorted Sebas- 
tian. “I heard Ike say once that he 
always pitied Sanger’s women, but that 
he was a great deal sorrier for yours.” 


“You see, Lewis, you don’t always 
know your own mind,” complained 
Teresa. “Sanger at least knew that.” 

They had an unsatisfactory walk, 
Teresa and Sebastian teased Lewis aj 
the way until they got to Kew Bridge; 
but this baffling strategy only made him 
all the more obstinately determined, and 
quenched his last scruples. At last, 
when they were leaning on Kew Bridge 
watching the tide, he succeeded in tak- 
ing her by surprise. 

“Well, then,” he flung at her, “go to 
your school! But I happen to know 
that you consider it a damnable charnel 
house, and that you would rather fling 
yourself into the smoky abyss of Etna 
if it were handy.” 

She recognized the quotation and 
grew livid with fury. 

“Of course, if you've been reading 
my diary t 

“You shouldn’t leave it about.” 

“I know it was foolish of me, One 
doesn’t expect, in Florence’s house, to 
have people like you wandering around.” 

She abused him for several minutes 
without ever repeating herself. 

“All this billingsgate,” he said, “only 
tells me one thing.” 

“And anyhow the bit about the 
charnel house was poetic license. I 
wrote it to relieve my feelings.” 

“Oh! Is all your diary poetic 
license ?”” 

“Most of it.” 

“Still, making allowances for that, 
I’m sure now——” 

“Tf you'd had eyes in your head, you 
could have been sure before, without 
going and reading my private diary.” 

“Still I was modest. I didn’t like to 
be sure.” 

“What weren’t you sure of ?” asked 
Sebastian, puzzled. 

Lewis and Teresa were silent; he 
wanted to hear her say it, and she was 
afraid. Sebastian looked from one to 
the other, and exclaimed in immense 
surprise : 
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“Do you love him, Tessa?” 

“He thinks so,” she said 
sternly. 

Lewis looked embarrassed, as though 
he had been accused of a fearful in- 
discretion. He had nothing to say for 
himself. The long silence which fol- 
lowed was broken by Sebastian, who 
said that he thought he should like to 
go to Camden Town. He considered 
that the conversation had taken a diffi- 
cult turn, impossible for three people 
to sustain, and an omnibus for Camden 
Town was just coming across the 
bridge. Teresa, deciding that flight was 
the only remedy for her situation, ex- 
claimed that she would come, too. 

“You've no money,” said the prudent 
Sebastian, “And I’ve only enough for 
myself.” 

“I’ve a five-pound note.” 

“He'll give you the change all in half- 
pence.” 

“Well, Lewis must have some. 
Lewis! Lend me half a crown!” 

Lewis, dazed, produced a handful of 
silver. She snatched a coin and jumped 
up on the bus which had stopped beside 
them. 

“Wait a minute,” cried Lewis. “I 
haven’t finished.” 

“T have.” 

She was whirled away from him. 
Lewis stood on the curb gaping after 
the bus and saw her climbing up to the 
top, her Jong plaits slapping her back 
and her little brother at her heels. 
Away under the bright April sky she 
went, past the houses and the busy 
shops, down to Hammersmith Broad- 
way. 

At last he pulled himself together and 
started back to Strand-on-the-Green. 
ut before he got home he changed his 
mind. He would endure no more of her 
mockery; she must not be allowed to 
return from Camden Town and find him 
ignominiously there. He would go 
away; without a word he would dis- 
appear, and she could see how she liked 


rather 


Here, 


it. In any case he hated the place and 
would live there no longer. So he re- 
turned to Chiswick Park and took the 
train for town. Strand-on-the-Green 
saw nothing of him for a week, and 
Florence went about the house looking 
as if the world had come to an end. 

As for Teresa, she jolted along on 
the top of her bus and was at first very 
unhappy. It had been hard to leave 
Lewis so; but it had, at least, been final. 
She cried a little into a clean handker- 
chief, which she unexpectedly found in 
her coat pocket. Sebastian looked at 
her with compassion but said nothing 
until they were past Turnham Green 
Church. Then he asked: 

“But are you really going to this 
school ?” 

“I suppose so. 
do.” 

“T expect you'll learn a lot there,” he 
said. 

“T don’t feel-as if I’d much more to 
learn. There’s nothing left remarkable 
beneath the visiting moon.” 

“That’s nonsense,” quoth he. 

“TI dare say. But it’s how I feel.” 

“Uncle Robert,” said Sebastian, after 
a long pause, “says that the young can’t 
know what real sorrow is.” 

“Does he? Silly old donkey! Look, 
Sebastian! What’s that funny place?” 

“That’s Olympia, where they have the 
Military Tournament that Ike was tell- 
ing us about.” 

“Oh, I should like to see it! Do you 
think we could get Ike to take us be- 
fore we go to school?” 

“We might ask him. I can’t see what 
you want to call Uncle Robert a silly 
old donkey for, Tessa. He may be 
right. We can’t know. We haven't 
been old yet. When you are grown up 
you may have worse times than you’ve 
had already.” 

“Oh, no,” said Teresa decidedly, 
craning to get a last look at Olympia, 
which she thought an admirable build- 
ing. “I’m sure I never shall.” 


I don’t care what I 
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In this her wisdom had instructed 
her, for she never did. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


It was nearly a week before Florence 
could bring herself to go in search of 
Lewis. To begin with, she would not 
admit that there was anything strange 
in his absence. He had wild ways. He 
would come back. She resolutely ban- 
ished from her mind the tormenting 
suspicion that he had deserted her. It 
was bad enough, it was horrible, to 
know that such a thing should so easily 
seem possible; it could not really hap- 
pen. 

When, after three days, her fears be- 
came more clamorous and insistent, she 
clung desperately to her dignity. She 
had said of Evelyn Churchill that it was 
degrading for a wife to pursue her 
husband. She would do nothing. She 
would take no notice. But she wan- 
dered about the house with a feverish, 
mechanical energy and a look as though 
she were always listening for some- 
thing. 

She had plenty to do, for Paulina 
was to be dispatched to Paris, with a 
suitable outfit, at very short notice. A 
convenient escort having turned up, the 
child was being got ready in a hurry 
There was no peace for anybody until 
the morning when, howling loudly, she 
was handed over to her disconcerted 
traveling companions at Victoria. 

Florence had refused to take Teresa 
and Sebastian upon this final expedi- 
tion, fearing a scene upon the platform 
They were very sulky about it and she 
was not surprised to hear, when she got 
home, that they had run off somewhere 
Roberto thought they must have gone 
up to town, because Teresa had on her 
best hat. 

“Oh,  well,”’ 
doesn’t signify 
suppose.” 

[It was too much to hope that they 


Florence, ‘“‘it 
come back, I 


sighed 
They'll 


SF 
had gone for good, but she was glad 
to get them out of the house for a little _ 
while. They were a trial, poor children, » 
though she had come lately to better 
terms with Teresa, who was more ciyjf 
and tractable in consequence of a sort 
of promise that she should not go to 
school before the autumn. 

There was a pile of letters for Lewis 
in the hall, some of them looked quite 
important. It was most inconvenient 
not knowing where to send them. They 
could, of course, go down to the hall 
where he would hold his Sunday re 
hearsal; Florence thought that she might 
send, with them, a courteous note, 
apologizing for the delay in forwarding 
and suggesting that he should give her 
an address. That would not look too 
much like pursuit; it was the merest 
common sense. At present the ridicu- 
lous pile, which grew larger every day, 
advertised to everybody in the house 
her ignorance of his whereabouts. To 
Millicent, who called that afternoon, she 
felt compelled to offer an explanation: 

“Look! Isn't it stupid of Lewis? 
He’s gone off and forgotten to leave me 
an address. What on earth am I to do 
with these? Unless he writes or comes 
I can’t get hold of him before the Sun- 
day rehearsal.” 

“Gone off?” said Millicent blankly. 
“Where ?” 

“That's what I'd like to know,” com- 
plained Florence, with a laugh which 
she hoped was convincing. ‘He went 
off on Saturday, while I was out. He's 
the vaguest creature. I rather think he 
may have gone into the country. He 
does, when he’s working, 
you know.” 


sometimes, 


him _ last 
night——” began Millicent, and broke 
off, gaping excitedly 

“Saw him? Where did he see him?” 

Millicent looked her over for a second 
and then said: 

“Having supper at the 


“But my husband saw 


Savoy. 
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Doesn’t look as if he was out of town, 
does it?” 

“N—no. Only it’s funny he doesn’t 
write or telephone about his letters.” 

“Very funny.” 

“Was he alone, do you know?” 

“Oh, no. Jewish-looking people, 
Hope said they were. At least, the men 
were Jewish looking.” 

“Oh, yes. He knows a lot of Jews,” 
said Florence at once. ‘‘Come out and 
sit in the garden. It’s quite warm.” 

She felt that she might conceal her 
unhappiness better in the garden. She 
had been so wretched lately that she 
could almost believe that anxiety and 
depression were stamped all over the 
walls of her charming house, like the 
damp coming through. This prying 
young woman would be sure to smell it 
out. They went into the garden and 
sat under the mulberry tree and she 
tried to reéstablish the pose of the se- 
renely confident wife. 

She had come lately to feel that Lewis 
was not entirely to blame for his atti- 
tude toward his sister. Millicent could 
be very disagreeable sometimes. This 
afternoon she was unbearable. Nothing 
would interest her. She sat playing 
with her pearls and staring in front of 
her with a little smile, while Florence 
plowed on through politics and the arts 
and even descended to social small talk 
in order to avoid family discussion. At 
last, after a prolonged silence, she said: 

“I hope you put it across Lewis for 
the way he behaved over that Sanger 
opera. You don’t mind my being frank, 
do you? He ought to be made to under- 
stand that he can’t behave like that. 
The whole of London is talking about 
.. 

“Oh, are they?” thought Florence 
viciously. “You mean that you are 
talking about it to the whole town.” 

Aloud she said that Lewis was apt 
to display his opinions a little too 
frankly. 


“A little! You should hear the Ley- 
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burns! Of course, rudeness sometimes 
pays. But it should be discriminating 
rudeness, not to the wrong people. He’s 
so wholesale. He always was.” 

And Florence learned that the Ley- 
burns were never going to ask him to 
their house again; that a set was being 
made against the performance of the 
“Symphony in Three Keys;” that even 
old Sir Bartlemy said that half an hour 
was the utmost that he could stand of 
young Dodd at a time. All this was 
said in a tone of superficial raillery very 
difficult to answer; Millicent was care- 
ful not to pass the limits permissible 
to a plain-spoken sister. 

“By the way, what have you done 
with Teresa? She hasn’t gone to Paris 
with the little"one, has she?” 

“I don’t know what will be done with 
her. She’s delicate: I doubt if she 
ought to go to school. She has queer 
faints.” 

“That’s a pity. I should send her 
and take the risk, if I were you. What 
is it? Heart? They take very good 
care of them at these schools.” 

And as Millicent pulled on her gloves, 
she observed thoughtfully : 

“She wouldn’t be as easy to find a 
husband for as the pretty little Birn- 
baum. Well! I must be off. So nice 
to have seen you, my dear!” 

She got up and Florence followed her 
through the house, explaining how child- 
ish Teresa was for her years, how un- 
developed. 

“Nearly sixteen, isn’t she?” said 
Millicent, pausing on the doorstep. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if she knew a thing or 
two. Good-by! Next time you lose 
Lewis, I should advertise. You know— 
the agony column: ‘Come back! All 
forgiven and forgotten!’ Or you might 
try the Birnbaums, mightn’t you?” 

And she was gone, walking lightly 
down the river path. 

Florence turned into the house and 
looked again at the letters, and decided 
that really she had better try the Birn- 
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baums, If he was dining with Jewish- 
looking people, it was very possible that 
Jacob might be able to trace him. She 
would go and take sume flowers to Tony 
and sit with hér a bit; that was no more 
than an obvious duty. And she would 
just mention that she had no address 
for forwarding letters, and Tony would 
tell Jacob and Jacob would tell Lewis 
and Lewis would write, perhaps. 

She set off for Lexham Gardens with 
a large bunch of iris; but Antonia’s 
room seemed to be so full of flowers 
already that there was hardly space for 
more. It was a peculiar room, eloquent 
of luxury and wealth, and yet dirty and 
untidy, with the kind of sluttish dis- 
order in which the Sangers felt most 
at home. Even the monthly nurse had 
not succeeded in making it look like a 
sick room. There was a piano in it, 
and several decanters and a mixer stood 
among the medicine bottles on the chim- 
ney piece, while cigar ash was spilt 
about everywhere. 

Antonia, looking very well and in- 
credibly beautiful, lay in an enormous 
bed, her satin counterpane perfectly 
strewn with the books, fruit, sweets, 
cigarettes, and gewgaws which Jacob 
bought for her every time he went out 
of the house. She exclaimed joyfully 
when she saw Florence: 

“Oh, my dear! Why didn’t you 
come before? Have you seen my 
funny baby?” 

“Dear Tony! How are you feeling?” 

“Have you seen my little boy? Oh, 
he’s ugly! Ho! There! Rachel! 
Bring in the Bibchen!” 

“Vait a little,” responded a guttural 
voice from an inner room. “In t’ree 
minute I bring him.” 

“Oh, Florence, I’ve been longing to 
show him to you. He’s the ugliest thing 
you ever saw. Ike says he doesn’t think 
he can be mine, he’s so ugly. I think 
he’s uncommonly like his dad, but I’m 
too nice to say so. Push those horrid 
garments off that chair and sit down.” 


“My dear! How are you?” 

“Oh, I’m quite all right. Never fe 
better. But I felt very queer on Syp- 
day. You know, I never expected it 
would go on so long; | began to fee} 
very funny just after breakfast, and of 
course I thought the Biibchen would 
turn up then and there. And old 
Rachel hadn’t come because she wasn’t 
fixed to come till Monday. And Ike 
was out. And, you know, I’m so shy 
of all the servants in this house, they're 
so grand. I didn’t like to tell them what 
was the matter with me. And there was 
nobody I could tell but Lewis.” 

“Lewis!” 

“Yes, he was still in bed because he 
had a headache, because they’d been out 
late the night before. And I went wan- 


dering round the house in the most 
awful state of mind. And then I felt 
rather better, and I wondered if it would 
do me any good if I went out and took 
And then I felt funny 


a ride on a bus. 
again; really awful! And I got so des- 
perate, thinking that my baby would be 
born before Ike or anybody came to 
help me, that I went up and woke Lewis. 
Oh, and he was so nice! You cant 
think how kind he was! He got up at 
once and dressed in two seconds and 
sent off one of the maids running for 
Rachel, and another for Ike, and an- 
other for the doctor, because we didn't 
know any of their numbers, because Ike 
threw the directory out of the window 
at a cat two nights before. And then 
he went down and made me a cup of 
tea. Wasn't it clever of him? And he 
told me funny stories about how Ike 
once tried hiring a Chinese cook. Oh, 
he can be kind, when he likes! I wasa 
bit frightened, but I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing. And then Ike and Rachel and all 
the servants came tearing in. And the 
thing didn’t finish till late in the eve- 
ning; I was ever so much worse later 
on, only luckily I didn’t know I was 
going to be. And Lewis and Ike sat 
with me a long time to cheer me up, and 
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sang bits out of ‘Otello.’ And Rachel 
sang, too. She’s got a nice voice, though 
she is a monthly nurse. She’s Jacob’s 
first cousin, you know. He has some 
very funny cousins. Her brother keeps 
a pawnshop in the Old Kent Road, but 
he’s quite rich.” 

They were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Rachel with Antonia’s baby. 
She was a frowsy, elderly Jewess, who 
looked as if she had got into a nurse’s 
uniform by mistake. But she was, none 
the less, at the top of her profession, 
and Jacob had known what he was 
about when he secured her services. 

“Look at him, Florence,” crowed the 
little mother. “Isn’t he a horror?” 

He was certainly a plain child and so 
ridiculously like Birnbaum that Flor- 
ence wanted to laugh. She prodded him 
gently, with a grudging, awkward 
tenderness. In the abstract she did not 
like babies until they were old enough 
to craw! and prattle and be amusing. 
Very young ones she found a little 
monotonous. Of course, she wanted 
one herself, but that was a different 
matter. 

“He's got a lot of hair,” she said. 

“Yes. But Rachel says it will all 
come off,” said Tony sadly. “He'll be 
worse still when he’s bald.” 

And she pressed him to her heart and 
kissed the top of his threatened head 
and whispered some inaudible, loving 
remark into his ear. Plainly she 
thought him the world’s wonder. Some- 
thing in her face stung Florence almost 
unbearably ; she could not watch it. She 
got up and wandered about the room, 
looking at the Gainsboroughs _ that 
Jacob’s friend had collected. Presently 
she asked: 

“But is Lewis staying here?” 

“Lewis?” said Antonia. “Oh, yes. 
Didn't you know ?” 

“My dear Tony! Lewis is a most 
trying man. He walked out of the 
house last week and forgot to leave an 


address. I’ve been left without the 
slightest idea where he could be.” 

“Florence!” Antonia opened her 
eyes very wide. “You didn’t know? 
But when Tessa and Sebastian came 
here this morning, surely wd 

“Did they come?” 

“Oh, yes. Didn’t you know? They’ve 
gone out now with Lewis and Ike to 
Stavgrod’s recital. They'll be back any 
minute.” 

“I’m sorry they came. I’d no idea of 
it. I hope they didn’t tire you.” 

“That’s quite all right. I see stacks 
of people, don’t I, Rachel? I had a 
dinner party here last night. But how 
like Lewis to forget to tell you he was 
here! Surely Tessa and Sebastian 
knew, didn’t they?” 

Florence could not tell her. Privately 
she believed that they did and that the 
whole Sanger family was plotting 
against her behind her back. But in 
truth they had known nothing of it. 
Their visit to Lexham Gardens had been 
pure impulse and nobody could have 
been more surprised to find Lewis there 
than was Teresa, who wished genuinely 
to keep out of his way. 

Florence made an attempt to retreat 
before the return of the concert party; 
she felt as though she could hardly trust 
her temper. But she could not get away 
in time. A joyous hubbub was heard 
in the hall while she was bidding An- 
tonia good-by, and in they all burst in 
the most remarkable spirits. Jacob 
came first, vainglorious, swelling with 
pride over his lovely wife and ugly son, 
flinging down a fresh armful of gifts 
upon the already loaded bed, kissing 
Tony, kissing the baby, kissing his 
cousin Rachel, almost kissing Florence 
when he discovered that she was there 
Behind him came Lewis, Teresa, Sebas- 
tian, Nils Stavgréd, and some odd 
friends with raucous voices and jocular 
manners. Florence was quite  be- 
wildered by all the noise and laughter. 
and began to be concerned about An- 
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tonia. But she need not have troubled. 
Tony was more than equal to it. She 
pulled a shawl a little way across her 
white breast and her baby, shook hands 
with everybody, and called on Jacob to 
furnish them with cocktails. To Lewis 
she said severely: 

“Why didn’t you tell your poor wife 
that you were coming to us? She didn’t 
know where you were.” 

Lewis explained that he had left home 
to get away from his wife. He had 
shot one look at Florence as he came in, 
a gleaming, baleful, sullen look, and 
now he seemed determined to ignore 
her. She said composedly : 

“IT only wanted to forward his bills. 
There are a good many waiting for him. 
Come, children! I think we’d better 


go. Antonia oughtn’t, I’m sure, to have 
such a crowd in the room.” 

“That is no matter!” cried Jacob. 
“She adores company, do you not, my 
angel ?” 

“Tf do not forbid it,’’ put in Rachel. 


“A little barty is cheerful, micht wahr?” 

So Florence stayed because she saw 
that she could not get her family away. 
But she sat a little apart from their 
circle and succeeded in looking as if she 
did not belong to them. With an in- 
creasing disgust she listened to their 
conversation. There was, lavishly dis- 
played, the serene, enthralling beauty of 
Antonia’s motherhood; it was the only 
good thing in the room. But no one 
seemed to have any reverence for it; 
their language profaned it. Florence 
marveled that she should ever have 
found their speech naive and amusing; 
nowadays it nauseated her. And there 
was Tony giving Stavgréd a detailed 
account of her confinement, apparently 
in explanation of her absence from his 
concert! They were all loud in their 
regret that she had 
Stavgr6d had played the Kreutzer 
Sonata quite well. According to Lewis 
he would never play it better. 


not been there. 
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“Oh, dear! And shall I never hea 
it?” oe 

Antonia turned her enchanting wild — 
eyes upon the fair-haired young man, 
who instantly became pale with admira- 
tion. 

“T shall be most happy!” he muttered, 
“Any time—now—if madame is not 
fatigued.” 

Madame rewarded him with another 
of her disturbing smiles and Jacob 
opened the piano. Lewis and Sebastiag 
wrangled a little over which of them 
was to play, but Lewis prevailed be. 
cause he said firmly that he knew this 
piece 

It was surprising music; Florence, 
for a time, could not help listening in 
spite of her troubles. But it was Lewis 
rather than Stavgrod who claimed her 
attention. He did not often play the 
piano and she had never heard a per- 
formance like this from him before. He 
certainly knew the piece. There were 
peculiar passion and sadness in it which 
plucked at her very heartstrings, as 
though she was herself an instrument 
for his cruel, clever fingers. And he 
gave her besides a conviction of re- 
strained power; she felt that he had 
mastered all emotion and turned it to 
his own ends. It was outrageous that 
he could do it. She knew him to be 
hard, lustful, and unstable; he had no 
business to command so much effortless 
beauty. Playing like this required noble 
thoughts and unflinching aims. But 
then, this was his real life. 

And it was so with all of them. She 
watched them as they listened; even old 
Rachel, gross and ugly though she was, 
had a strange light on her face as she 
leaned against the door, smiling and 
watching the violinist. Teresa and 
Sebastian were fixed and intent. Jacob 
had forgotten wife and child, had 
turned away from them and was staring 
through the room, all dim with smoke, 
as though he could see some lost vision 
beyond the window among the dark 
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trees of the garden. And Tony, though 
she pressed her baby in her arms, had 
wandered in her mind elsewhere. Her 
lovely eyes had an inward, brooding 
look. Music, with all these people, came 
first; that was why they talked about it 
as if nobody else had any right to it. 
Once Florence had liked them all too 
well; now that she understood them bet- 
ter she was frightened of them. She 
wanted to challenge them, to make a 
demonstration of her power, to call 
them back to that world of necessity and 
compromise which they so sublimely 
ignored, but with which they would 
have ultimately to reckon. After all, 
she was the strongest. She had order 
and power on her side. They were 
nothing but a pack of rebels. But she 
must do something immediate that 
would prove her strength over them. 
When the music was finished she rose 
to her feet, and it was as if they had 
all grasped something of her emotion. 
They were silent and watched her curi- 
ously as she made her farewells to An- 
tonia. Only Lewis, on the piano stool, 
kept his back turned to her and went 
on strumming softly. But she knew 
that he was listening. 

“Good-by, Tony,” she said. “I'll 
bring Teresa around to see you again 
before she goes. She’s our next de- 
parture, you know. She’s going to 
school at Harrogate the day after 
Lewis’ concert.” 

This was the earliest day that Teresa 
could possibly go. Florence finished 
buttoning up her gloves while her bomb 
took effect. Teresa turned very pale 
but made no protest. Lewis stopped 
playing, swung round on the piano stool, 
and asked his wife: 

“Is she really going so soon?” 

His look disturbed her, but she man- 
aged to reply firmly: 

“As soon as I can get her off.” 

“When did you settle it?” he asked 
very low. 


“Just now,” she answered, meeting his 
glance. 

“She always speaks the truth,” he 
said, turning to Teresa with a grin. 

He got up and came into the hall with 
them. He took down his hat and Flor- 
ence asked in surprise if he meant to 
come back to Chiswick. 

“To the Silver Sty,” he said. 
I’ve no time to lose.” 


“Yes; 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The young Sangers could never quite 
accustom themselves to the immense 
importance attached to concerts at 
Strand-on-the-Green. This was be- 
cause they had, as yet, hardly learned 
the difference between private and pub- 
lic life; the transitions between the two 
had been, in the old days, much less 
abrupt. They had been used to live, as 
it were, without reticences, transferring 
themselves noisily from the racket of 
their home to the racket of the opera 
house without an appreciable change of 
atmosphere. There had been none of 
these secret toilets and preparations, 
these studied issuings forth into the 
larger world. 

Their cousin, on the other hand, pos- 
sessed a special concert-room demeanor 
—a still, serious, attentive carriage 
which sometimes, on special occasions, 
showed itself quite early in the day, as 
though she were practicing inwardly. 
Traces of it were apparent for a whole 
week before the performance of the 
Dodd symphony, which was, of course, 
the most important thing that had ever 
happened. An extreme solemnity hung 
over the actual day, a suspense which 
damped even the hardened flippancy of 
Teresa and Sebastian; they went off of 
their own accord, at an early hour in 
the evening, to wash their faces and 
put on their best clothes, a business to 
which they generally required to be 
driven. 

Florence had told Teresa to put on 
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her new white frock. It was a maid- 
enly garment of embroidered muslin 
with sleeves to cover her sharp elbows 
and a high yoke which hid the hollows 
in her young neck. A white ribbon 
spanned the broad middle of the dress 
in that region where it was to be hoped 
she might some day have a waist, and 
other white bows tied up her tail of 
fair hair. Also she had new patent- 
leather shoes, with steel buckles, and 
thick, black-silk stockings. All this 
gear was designed for school parties 
and concerts, and became her almost as 
little as it would have become that Del- 
phic Sibyl whom she so closely resem- 
bled. Its infantile scantiness empha- 
sized everything that was out of scale 
in her person: the lanky awkwardness 
of her rapid growth, and the shy, ab- 
rupt grandeur of some of her gestures. 
She peered at the glass rather dismally 
and could not help feeling that she 
looked foolish. 

“God in His wisdom gave you that 
face,” she informed her reflection, “and 
Florence in her wisdom gave you that 
dress. But they don’t understand the 
value of teamwork. And neither of 
them consulted your feelings very 
much. It’s not your beauty, my girl, 
that will get you into trouble in this 
world.” 

She had reached a pitch of wretched- 
ness when all evils looked very much 
alike. Her detestable clothes, the for- 
lorn certainty of school before her, the 
effort of decision behind her, the loss 
of her home, the separation from the 
people she loved and understood, the 
reverberation of that terror and be- 
wildered shock which had haunted her 
ever since the night of Sanger’s death, 
all these oppressed her with an equal 
weight. To thrust her love out of her 
heart and life had been so monstrous, 
so unnatural an effort, that all vital feel- 
ings had gone with it. The impulse of 
protest had died; she had no wishes left 
and felt, with an odd, surprised relief, 
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that it would be quite easy in future to 
do what she was told and go where she 
was bidden. Desiring nothing, she was 
afraid of nothing save the bodily pain 
which so often assailed her. To endure 
this without complaint was now her 
chief care, for, though its onslaughts 
were appalling to her mind, she could 
not bear to think that anybody should 
know. Illness of any kind was, in her 
eyes, a little shameful; in Sanger’s 
circus it had never been tolerated, and 
Kate was the only person there who 
sympathized with aches and pains. This 
illness especially, this unsparing enemy 
that took such complete possession of 
her, that conquered her spirit and 
turned her into nothing but a tortured 
body, seemed base to Teresa, as though 
there was something indecent in the 
ugliness of such a contest. She tried 
never to think of it, but she could not 
help being rather frightened when she 
thought of school where she would be 
running about all day. Really, now- 
adays, when she had to run, she felt 
almost ready to die. 

Two buttons at the back of her dress 
proved to be beyond her management, 
and she did not like holding her arms 
up, so she went downstairs to demand 
aid. In her cousin’s room she found 
Lewis with all his red hair standing on 
end, submitting to a toilet. He was to 
leave the house before the rest of them, 
but it seemed likely that he would not 
be dispatched in time. He had been got 
into his boiled shirt and was standing, 
palpitating but patient, while his wife 
dealt with his tie. Both were looking 
distraught but on betters terms than 
they had been for months. The excite- 
ment of the moment was such that they 
had no time to think of their grievances. 

In moments of animation Florence al- 
ways appeared to advantage. Her fine 
silver dress, with a brilliant Chinese 
shawl, was flung on the bed, and she 
was running about in a little silk petti- 
coat, a narrow sheath for her slender, 
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supple beauty. Her hair, tossed back 
from her face, hung all soft and cloudy 
over her white arms and shoulders. 
Self-forgetfulness was, in her, as rare 
as it was delightful; both her com- 
panions were conscious of its charm. 
They stared at her in dumb but uncon- 
tealed admiration, moved to that imme- 
diate pleasure in beauty which was the 
strongest impulse in their natures. 
Lewis, especially, could not take his eyes 
away from her; he was nervous and 
preoccupied, secretly dreading the 
night's work before him, shrinking 
from the effort, and she was like a re- 
assurance, a solacing repose. There was 
a sort of dim gratitude in the looks 
which he cast at her. Teresa saw that 
he was half bewitched again and won- 
dered if another period of reconcilia- 
tion was due. She gauged in her mind 
the command over his senses which 
Florence so palpably possessed, and 
balanced against it the inevitable rebel- 
lious reaction in him, the rancor, the 
protest against domination, which had 
made the history of these two so stormy. 
She thought : 

“Does she want him back? She 
could get him for a little while, when 
he’s resting after the concert.” 

She felt no personal concern in the 
idea that they should come together 
again; such thoughts would trouble her 
little in the careful, safe grave she was 
digging for herself. It was not in her 
disposition to be jealous of her cousin’s 
beauty; she could never grudge a qual- 
ity which so enriched the world. Nor 
was she afraid, now, of any failure in 
her own resolution, since she would not 
see Lewis again. He was not coming 
back to Chiswick after the concert; he 
would sleep that night in town and next 
day he was going abroad. He said that 
he did not know where he was going 
and the implication that he would not, 
at any rate, come back had been per- 
fectly understood by the whole house- 
hold. Florence had seemed to acqui- 
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esce. Nobody seriously believed that 
she was going to join him later, and this 
sudden tender cordiality was, therefore, 
very puzzling to Teresa, who could dis- 
cover no cause for it. On no grounds 
could she explain the generosity with 
which Lewis, in spite of his amazing 
faults, was always treated, unless as an 
exhibition of that forgiving quality 
which she had once described to Charles 
as bonté, the persistent, noble benevo< 
lence which she firmly believed her 
cousin to possess. 

“There you are,” said Florence, fin- 
ishing the tie. “Flatten down your 
hair and make yourself neat. What do 
you want, Teresa?” 

“My frock.” 

“Can you really not fasten your own 
frock? Come here.” 

“Is this neat?” asked Lewis, after 
dealing with the brush that had been 
given to him. 

“Passably,” said his wife. 

“You look like a calf going garlanded 
to the sacrifice,’ Teresa told him. 

Immediately she was sorry she had 
said it. It was a great deal too true. 
He did have very much the look of a 
dumb beast driven to the shambles, and 
all this festal preparation only made it 
worse. She exclaimed encouragingly : 


“Tt'll be over quite soon, you know.” 
“Very soon,” he agreed, with an un- 


amiable expression. ‘Where shall we 
all be this time to-morrow? You'll be 
saying the multiplication table along 
with the other young ladies, Tessa. 
And I shall be—God knows where!” 
This was not quite true as Terega 
knew where. He had told her privately 
that he was going, by the early boat, to 
Brussels, in case she might feel dis- 
posed to slip out of the house next 
morning and join him; a communica- 
tion which she had received with that 
mute obstinacy, that sulky demeanor of 
resolution, which was her last line of 
defense. But she did not point out his 
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inaccuracy. She saw that the allusion 
to the garlanded calf had stung him, 
and she felt that he was perhaps justi- 
fied in giving her an unkind reply. She 
merely made a noise of melancholy as- 
sent and retreated in good order. It 
was not until she had shut the door be- 
hind her and Lewis was halfway into 
his coat that the truth flashed across 
his mind. His wits that night were not 
at their best. He could hardly believe 
that he had said good-by to her, that an 
incredible, impossible thing had really 
happened, that they would never speak 
to one another again. For a few sec- 
onds he stood petrified; then he turned 
to Florence and said: 

“T shan’t see Tessa any more!” 

“No,” she said easily. “Except, of 
course, across the Regent’s Hall. You 
can give us a special bow if you like. 
You—you won't be seeing me again, 
either, you know.” 

She glanced at him sideways. He 
was wrapped in thought and replied ab- 
sently : 

“No, I suppose not.” 

He wanted to tell her about it; she 
had been so nice ali day. He was 
seized with a strong, sudden impulse to 
deal openly with her, to lay the whole 
truth before her, and to trust that the 
truth might mend matters. The truth, 
to him, was the story of Tessa’s good- 
ness, her sweet, stanch loyalty. There 
had been some baseness and enmity be- 
tween the three of them, but none of it 
had touched Tessa, and he scarcely be- 
lieved that it could live if it was brought 
into the light. He was going away. 
fe had to leave his love behind him. It 
seemed to him that he might endure that 
if Florence would but comprehend her 
He turned round and said to her, with 
a new, grave friendliness: 

“Tl wish that you would be better 
friends with Tessa—that you would love 
her. She deserves to be loved. Every- 
body must, I think, that really knows 
her. If you could hear how she speaks 


of you, how she admires you, you—yoy : 
couldn't help it. I don’t think you quite 
understand how—how good she is,” 

“No, I don’t quite understand,” she 
said, with a bitterness which, in his 
eager appeal, he failed to remark. 

“T can’t bear to go away and leaye 
her with people who don’t know that,” 
he said simply. “Do try, Florence! | 
know I’m a bad advocate. I know I’ye 
behaved very badly to you. This has 
been a wretched business and it’s best 
that I should go away, for I’ve only 
made you unhappy, and I should go on 
making you unhappy. But I feel that 
the worst thing I’ve done is that some- 
how I’ve put you and Tessa against 
each other. Because you ought to love 
each other. My fault, that is! I’ve not 
spoken plainly. You see—I love her so 
much—so much! I want to know that 
she'll be happy. And now I have to 
leave her with you and you treat her as 
if she was an enemy. She’s not. What 
can I say? You are so much better 


fitted to love each other, you two, than 
[ am to have anything to do with either 


of you. Oh, Florence, can’t you see it? 
If you'd only see it, | could go away and 
say God bless you both.” 

She had not thought it possible that 
he could speak like this. In all their 
life together she had never heard these 
tones in his voice, or met that look of 
unreserved appeal save once in the 
Tyrol, when he first spoke to her of the 
little girls, and begged her to take them 
to England. She had loved him from 
that And now she knew that it 
was all for Teresa, the gentleness which 
she had divined in him then. She had 
given her heart to Teresa’s lover 

“Since when have you loved her s0 
terribly ?”’ she asked. 

He didn’t 
posed 

“Why, then, did you marry me?” 

“T was a fool. Oh, Florence, be angry 
with me, not with her! She’s done 
nothing to deserve it. She loves you.” 


hour 


know. Always, he sup- 
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“Have you told her? Does she 
know ?” 

“Yes, she knows. And you knew it, 
too, didn’t you? Didn’t you? You've 
known it for a long time. That’s why 
I’m speaking of it now, because you 
know it already, and you’re a person 
one can dare to speak the truth to. And 
you were angry because I didn’t tell it, 
weren't you? You thought you de- 
served straighter dealing. And now you 
see that it isn’t her fault. You’re too 
generous to do anything else.” 

She would not look at him. Instead, 
she looked at her watch, and said that 
it was time for him to go. But the 
crazy fellow would not go; he still 
pleaded, hoping absurdly that this ap- 
peal might somehow make things easier 
for Tessa. 

“Florence, don’t put me off like this. 
Can't you see ¥ 

“I can see no good in discussing this 
business now.” 

“If I could make you understand 
what she is really like!” he cried “- 
spairingly. “I think she never could 
have a vile thought about anybody. She 
couldn’t do a base thing. She——” 

At that she cut him short, flinging at 
him abruptly the question which for 
weeks had tormented her, returning to 
her mind as often as she banished it. 
It burst from her. 

“You may as well tell the whole truth 
now. What, exactly, has there been 
between you?” 

“T’ve told you. I love her.” 

“And what does that mean? 
your mistress?” 

Though she would not look at him, 
she could feel the shock of his sudden 
anger. But he tried to control himself. 

“No, she’s not. I tell you, she’ll have 
nothing to do with me because she loves 
you.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

“It’s true. She would never be as 
unjust to you.” 

“What am I to believe? 


Is she 


I’ve seen 
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enough of the whole pack of you to 
know that you can’t be trusted.” 

She went across to the dressing table 
and began rapidly to pin up her hair. 
Glancing furtively into the glass she was 
surprised to see that this mortal wound 
had, as yet, written no history on her 
face. Only her eyes had an alarmed 
look. She said to herself that it was 
too soon. Lewis, watching her, was 
passing rapidly to a pitch of extreme 
fury, baffled by his helplessness and the 
necessity of leaving his friend in the 
power of a woman who hated and 
maligned her. 

“Supposing you were right,” he said, 
“what would you have done?” 

“I should never forgive you. 

“Her, you mean. But you won’t for- 
give her now, when I swear she’s done 
you no wrong; you’re making a wicked 
mistake.” 

“There’s no question of forgiveness 
where she is concerned. I have no very 
strong feelings about her; I think she’s 
too—too contemptible. She’s no better 
than Tony. This sort of thing was 
bound to occur sooner or later, I sup- 
pose. And it happened to be you, be- 
cause you haven’t the decency to respect 
your wife’s house. I should have fore- 
seen it. No, it’s you I shall never for- 
give.” 

“Oh, yes, you would, 
You’d forgive me anything.” 

He said this with as much insolence 
as he could muster, only desiring to 
punish her for speaking so ill of Tessa. 
He flung in her teeth the numberless 
occasions when she had allowed him to 
cajole her into submission and forgive- 
ness. And when she would not turn 
round he crossed the room and seized 
her by the shoulders, wrenching her 
round and whispering: 

“Always ready to forgive me, you’ve 
been! Always so generous! Tessa 
thinks you’re an angel. She doesn’t 
know how easy you are to manage.” 

“Never—after this—never again!” 


my dear! 
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“Oh, yes! As often as I like. You 
would! You would!” 

“T hate you!” 

“Women like you are fond of saying 
that. It means nothing.” 

“I pray to God I may never see you 
again!” 

“I’ve heard that before, too.” 

“Is this how you treat her? I hope 
it is. I hope you make her suffer as 
I do.” 

“Oh, no!” 

He flung her away from him and re- 
peated : 

“Not at all. It would be impossible 
for her to suffer as you do. She has 
some pride. And then she’s not like any 
of the rest of you. If I tried my fas- 
cinating ways on her, she’d give me a 
black eye!”’ 

And he took himself off. 

Florence stood where he had left her. 
She hardly moved until, a few minutes 
later, she heard the front door clap after 
him and the sound of his footsteps 
hurrying away down the river path. 
Then, with a kind of hasty, mechanical 
precision, she finished doing her hair 
and put on her dress. One clear thought 
remained in her mind. She must hold 
herself undefeated until the concert was 
over; for to-night she must pretend that 
nothing was amiss. And to-morrow she 
would go back to Cambridge, to her 
father, and never so much as think of 
Lewis again. And she would tell her 
father the truth about this betrayal, so 
that Teresa’s evil name might never be 
spoken to her, 

Nothing in her life, not even her love, 
had been so absorbing and powerful as 
was this hatred for her cousin. She 
was glad to be so angry. At last she 
had a justification for the gathering 
suspicion and resentment of months. 
Passion held her together under the 
shock which had snapped her life in two. 
It gave coherence to her thoughts and 
enabled her to master herself sufficiently 
for the business of the evening. Of 
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Lewis and the atrocious things he had - 


said she would not allow herself tg 
think; it was enough to know that 
Teresa was responsible for it all. 

She was almost calm again when q 
knock at the door startled her. Sebas. 
tian stood there, remarkably respectable 
in a new Eton jacket, demanding smell. 
ing salts or sal volatile. 

“What for? Are you ill?” 

“Tessa is.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” 

“IT don’t know. She’s lying on her 
bed. She looks very funny.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then she had better 
not come to the concert.” 

They went upstairs to Teresa’s room 
and found her sitting on her bed, wiping 
the sweat from her face, in a spasm of 
nervous sobbing. Her pain had been 
bad for a little time after she heard 
Lewis leave the house, but she was bet- 
ter now and declared that nothing was 
the matter. Florence became very 
stern and efficient, administered sal 
volatile, dismissed Sebastian, and said 
firmly : 

“You had better not come to the con- 
cert if you feel like this, Teresa. Did 
you have those palpitations?” 

“I’m quite well, really.” 

“Still, one can’t have these ways. If 
you stay quietly at home to-night, you'll 
know how to control yourself another 
time perhaps.” 

“There won't be another time. I'm 
coming, Florence.” 

“T shall not take you.” 

“Then I shall go by myself. You 
can’t stop me. I have money. I shall 
go the minute you've left the house.” 

“Oh, very well. There won’t be, as 
you say, another time. You can’t dis- 
grace yourself more than you've done 
already.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Teresa 
mildly. 

Florence hesitated, but her feelings 
got the better of her. She must speak, 
even though she might be sorry after- 
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ward. She explained in a dry, gentle 
voice : 

“Because I’ve never spoken of it, you 
don’t think I haven’t seen—what’s been 
going on all these months? I’ve seen 
it, and I’ve tried to ignore it, because it 
was so—so odious. I’ve tried to make 
excuses to myself; to tell myself that 
you are too young to know what you 
are doing. I’d meant to say nothing of 
it. I knew you’d learn to be ashamed 
when you are older. But——” 

“Ashamed ?” 

Teresa was really astonished. If 
Florence knew all, it was natural that 
she should be annoyed, but nobody, 
surely, need be ashamed of themselves. 

“Yes! Ashamed! Because I’m 
ashamed for you. And now I feel that 
it’s only fair that you should know one 
or two things before you go away. So 
I'll speak now, and then we'll never 
mention this again. Teresa, you must 
know that among decent people a 
woman who openly pursues a man is 
considered to have lost all her dignity 
and self-respect. She’s despised and 
degraded and condemned by everybody. 
Especially when it is a man who doesn’t 
particularly care for her. I can’t—I 
can’t tell you how contemptible she 
makes herself. And to see quite a 
young girl doing it is horrible.” 

“Yes, but what has that to do with 
me? I haven’t been pursuing a man 
that doesn’t particularly care for me. 
It’s a mug’s game; I agree with you.” 

“You know perfectly well that you 
have. It’s been almost impossible for 
me to say anything, since the man has 
been my husband; but now that he has 
gone, now that you will not see him 
ever, ever again, I can say it. You've 
thrust yourself upon him. You've 
thrown yourself at his head in a per- 
fectly uncontrolled way. It’s been 
quite obvious to every one.” 

“I love him. I always have. 
perhaps anybody could see it. 
not true, what you said.” 


And 
But it’s 


“It’s quite true. He’s spoken of it to 
me himself.” 

“He? Oh, no! You must have 
made a mistake, Florence. He would 
never ‘si 

“It’s odious, as I’ve said before, to 
have to take you to task for your man- 
ner to my husband, but for your own 
sake——” 

“I’m afraid I must take you to task 
for your manner to me. I don’t think 
you mean it, really, Florence! But I 
will not have these things said to me. 
It’s not my fault that I love him. I 
did, long ago, before you came to the 
Tyrol. It isn’t a happy thing at all; 
it’s brought nothing but sadness to me. 
Only it has been so much all of my life 
that I couldn’t want it to be different, 
any more than I could want to be 
changed into another person. And I’ve 
come to see, since I’ve been here, that 
we can’t all be together, now that he is 
your husband. That’s why I agreed to 
go to school. I wouldn’t otherwise. 
You know I said at first that I wouldn’t. 
But ever since I saw that I ought to go, 
I’ve said not a word against it, now 
have I? All these weeks! I wanted to 
write to Uncle Charles often, to get him 
to let me off. But I never did.” 

“You’d better not write to him. I 
shall have to tell him how difficult all 
this has been, and then he’ll see, as I 
do, that you are better at school.” 

“If you tell him untrue things about 
me, I shall tell him the truth myself.” 

“Which of us do you think he’ll be- 
lieve?” 

Teresa was silent. She was becom- 
ing frightened of Florence. Yet she 
was accustomed to associate anger with 
hard words and violence, and she could 
hardly believe that deadly insults are 
sometimes spoken gently. Florence, so 
lovely and dignified, could not really 
hate her, could not really mean to deny 
her the right to love and to suffer. 
This controlled animosity was some- 
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thing quite new, and it alarmed her ter- 
ribly. She said, backing away: 

“You are making a mistake. 
don’t mean these things. 
funny must have happened. 
matter ?” 

But Florence would not stop. 
went on, low voiced and relentless: 

“You speak of love! What can you 
know of it? I wonder that you dare. 
When you are older perhaps you'll be 
ashamed !” 

“T know all about it,” 
Teresa somberly. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

The question was rapped out with a 
rising shrillness, and Teresa exclaimed 
in a panic: 

“What’s the matter with you? -Flor- 
ence! Don't! Don’t look at me like 
that! Don’t speak like that! I’ve done 
you no harm. What did you think I’d 
done ?” 


You 
Something 
What's the 


She 


interrupted 


Before her eyes the woman was turn- 
ing into a Medusa; she shut them, to 
escape from that stony, vindictive head, 
thrust close into her face. She felt her 
shoulder grasped and the hard, hoarse 
voice whispered again into her ear: 


“Tell me what you mean.” 


I won't.” 


“ 


“Don’t! She sobbed and 
struggled. “Let me go!” 

With a scream of terror she got her- 
self free and ran from the room and 
downstairs and out of the house. Flor- 
ence, left alone in the little bedroom, 
drew a long breath of relief. In five 
minutes the accumulated venom of many 
months had found a vent. She was 
glad now, though she was aware that 
she might repent later. She was trium- 
phant. It was even satisfying to know 
that she had hurled a rank name after 
her flying enemy. To-morrow she 
would probably blush to think that she 
could have screamed such a word out 
through the house, but filthy language 
was the only sort of speech which the 
Sangers understood. 
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“Thank goodness! I’ve put the fear” 
of God into her!” she thought. “She 
deserved every word of it. How 
frightened she looked and how shocked! 
One would think she’d never heard any- 
body swear before. But I suppose it 
must have been rather a shock to hear 
me swearing!” 

The first chill of doubt fell upon her 
exaltation, and she hurried off, back to 
her room, to put on her shawl. 

Teresa was, indeed, nearly shocked 
to death. Her fear was like a night- 
mare, she did not know where to turn 
or how to protect herself from this 
horrible woman who looked like an 
angel and talked like a devil. Uncle 
Charles might prate about the merit of 
a civilized life, but there was no safety 
in it. If Florence, who had seemed so 
beautiful and so good, was really like 
this, there was no safety in it. Only 
She could never get away; they had 
trapped her now. Lewis, the only 
friend she had in the world, was lost 
to her. He was gone beyond her reach, 
He would have taken her and shielded 
her, and though he might be a little 
rough sometimes she would always 
know where she was with him. Be- 
sides, she loved him. And yet she had 
made him go away. She had been 
mad. 

Still gasping with indignation and 
fright she ran a little way in the dusk 
along the river path and then, looking 
furtively around her, came to a stand- 
still. There was nobody on the path 
and all the houses seemed quiet. 4 
couple of swans paddled lazily over the 
dim water, up past the island, but other- 
wise the river, too, was deserted. She 
could hear the tide, which was almost 
high, gurgling against the barges 
moored to the island. She debated with 
herself the practical difficulties in the 
way of a quick escape and came to the 
conclusion that it would be no use to 
jump off the wooden embankment at 
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the edge of the path. She would merely 
stick in the shallow mud. She must 
go farther down, where it was deeper 
at the edge. She started back toward 
the bridge and collided with a person 
hurrying along to the station. 

“Scusa!” said the person. 

It was Roberto going to the concert, 
in his bowler hat, with his going-to- 
Mass umbrella under his arm. He al- 
ways took his umbrella to concerts in 
the old days. She must get back there 
somehow. She must get to Lewis. 

“It's you, is it?” she said. “You'll 
be the last person to speak to the de- 
ceased. I hope they won’t hang you for 
murdering me, Roberto. They might 
do anything in this country.” 

“Scusal” 

“Remember me, but—ah, forget my 
fate!’ she said impressively. 

“Subitol” said Roberto obligingly. 

He said this when injunctions were 
laid upon him which he did not under- 
stand; it testified to his willingness. 
Teresa laughed. She knew that she 
could not possibly jump into the river. 
There was still too much to laugh at. 
She would go to Lewis and they would 
get away from it all. She asked 
Roberto if he had pencil and paper. He 
had, and she scrawled a message to 
Lewis telling him that she would meet 
him by the early boat train to-morrow. 
This note was to be given into his very 
hands, as she impressed upon Roberto 
in two languages. 
~ “Take it into the artists’ room,” she 
insisted. “You must get there some- 
how.” 

“Subito!’ 

Roberto had spent most of his life 
in artists’ rooms and had no doubt of 
his capacity to get there. He trotted 
off down the river path. Teresa 
sauntered back to the house, kicking 
little pebbles sideways into the water 
as Lewis was apt to do. They had 
many identical gestures. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Their places were in the first circle, 
well at the side and almost above the 
orchestra so that they had a good view 
of the house, Sebastian and Teresa, 
having wrangled a little over the best 
seat, devoted themselves to a scrutiny 
of the packed masses in the gallery in 
order to discover Roberto. They waved 
excitedly when they found him. Flor- 
ence looked down at the arena below 
her, and observed the sort of people 
who were coming in, and was confirmed 
in her estimation of the evening’s im- 
portance. Whatevcr Millicent might 
say, they were coming. She saw friends 
who never went to concerts unless they 
were important, people who were not 
even musical but whose opinions were 
universally respected; all the people 
who had gone to hear “Prester John,” 
and another choicer group which would 
not, .apparently, listen to Sanger but 
which was curious about the Dodd sym- 
phony. She had got them all, sitting 
below and around her—all that world 
which she desired to conquer. The ap- 
plause and recognition of this audience 
would, in her eyes, justify to the world 
her belief that she had married a great 
man. It would be her defense against 
Churchill criticism, and now that her 
life had come so entirely to grief she 
badly needed a defense. 

She nodded to her friends, here and 
there, in a leisurely way. Her concert- 
room demeanor was in full force. She 
held her round, dark head very high 
over the glowing, lavish folds of her 
shawl, and she was sparing of any ges- 
ture with her hands. She was deter- 
mined not to be agitated and voluble; 
she would not twitter as so many 
women will when their men are on trial 
before the world. To be serene, as- 
sured, beautiful, that was her part of 
the business, and if she had not always 
managed it in the past, it was because 
she had been forced to appear in public 
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with a train of strident young Sangers. 
In future—but there would be no 
future. Lewis had passed all permis- 
sible bounds, and they were to part. 
But she must forget that until after the 
concert. The orchestra was trickling in. 

The chi'dren, hanging over the edge 
of the balcony, were exchanging salu- 
tations with a few odd-looking acquaint- 
ances. 

Old Sir Bartlemy Pugh, having seen 
them from the opposite side of the 
house, came round to speak to her. She 
was glad, for she had caught sight of 
Millicent coming in with Lewis’ father, 
who was looking more than ever like a 
civic portrait. Both he and his daughter 
were staring up at her companion with 
interest, nor were they the only people 
in the Regent’s Hall who would notice 
that the old gentleman had hobbled all 
the way round the first ‘circle to make 
himself agreeable to young Mrs. Dodd. 
She talked calmly and without undue 


animation, but a little flush of pleasure 
glowed in her cheeks. 
“All the world and his wife seem to 


be here,” said Sir Bartlemy. “It’s a 
long time since I dragged my gouty 
limbs to an affair like this. And I hear 
that they’ve put the symphony after 
Jansen’s horrid little bit of work. I 
needn’t have hurried over my dinner. 
I’ve a good mind to go home and finish 
my coffee!” 

“But I’m most anxious to hear the 
‘Turkish Suite,’”’ declared Florence, 
who was secretly delighted at the in- 
timacy of these remarks. 

Very seldom did Sir Bartlemy permit 
himself to speak slightingly of a con- 
temporary, and then only in the com- 
pany of close friends. She had never 
heard him call anything horrid before; 
she feit that she had graduated in his 
friendship. 

“Mawkish! Mawkish!” he com- 
plained, shaking his head. “ “Turkish 
Delight,’ we call it, down at Greenwich. 


How are you, Dawson? _Do you realigg 
we are in for the ‘Turkish Suite? ” 

Doctor Dawson was making his way 
to a seat behind Florence. He wags 
accompanied by a group of pale young 
women, members of his celebrated 
choir, who escorted him everywhere, 
One of them carried a railway Tug to 
wrap round his knees if he found the 
Regent’s Hall drafty. He grinned a 
Sir Bartlemy and scowled sideways at 
Florence with a hasty: 

“How are you? I’ve just been 
round back there, and Lewis is here all 
right. I congratulate you, ma’am, on 
producing him at the right hall on the 
right evening. It takes a clever wife 
to do that. It was a good idea sending 
him here in charge of the butler.” 

“The butler?” said Florence, a little 
puzzled. 

“Your Italian fellow. He seemed to 
be chaperoning Lewis when first I went 
in down there. I don’t know where-he 
disappeared to.” 

“Roberto ?” 
didn’t send him. 
up in the gallery.” 

“Quite sure. Have you met Baines?” 

And he introduced her to a little old 
man who had come in with him, an 
almost legendary person who had 
trained more great singers than any 
three men of his generation. He was 
now so ancient that most people thought 
he must be dead. He lived at Wim 
bledon, took a few pupils to amuse him 
self, and turned up once a year at the 
opera in order to remind the world that 
he was still alive. Hardly ever did he 
attend a concert and his appearance for 
the Dodd symphony was unexpected 
and sensational. 

He twinkled at Florence a rheumy 
eye which had ogled four generations 
of pretty women and talked away to 
her, in a high cackle, above the com 
fused din of the tuning orchestra, the 
booms of double basses beneath, and 
the short, sudden brays of clarinets, 


Florence gasped, “I 
Are you sure? He's 
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He told her that he had met Lewis in 
Vienna, ten years before, at a supper 
given by Sanger. 

“We have Sanger’s circus with us 
still,” exclaimed Doctor Dawson. 
“This is one.” 

He stretched an arm, caught Sebas- 
tian by the back of his jacket, and 
turned him round. Branwell Baines 
looked a little surprised at such cleanli- 
ness and order, and commented: 

“Well, well, I wouldn’t have guessed 
it! I was sorry to miss ‘Prester John,’ 
Mrs. Dodd, but I’m getting on, you 
know, and I don’t go about very much. 
Saving your presence, I had a little 
chill on the liver, and these east 
winids ; 

Here there was a great outcry from 
the children that Ike and Tony had 
come and was it not very soon for Tony 
to be out? Florence and her three 
cavaliers turned to look downward, and 
saw that eight out of every ten people 
were glancing curiously their way. An- 
tonia, still a little frail but regal, in 
black velvet with the most amazing 
pearls, was leaning upon Jacob’s arm, 
receiving the compliments and obvious 
congratulations of a number of Semitic- 
looking gentlemen, who most of them 
found it necessary to kiss her hand. 
She looked up to where Florence was 
sitting between Sir Bartlemy and Bran- 
well Baines, with Dawson leaning over 
the back of her chair, and waved gayly. 
Florence smiled serenely back and 
bowed to Mrs. Leyburn and a good 
many other people. 

The lovely ladies who were to play 
the harp in Jansen’s “Turkish Suite” 
were proceeding to their lone post in 
front of all the forest of music stands 
and shirt fronts. The noise of tuning 
was beginning to subside and Sir 
Bartlemy, with a hasty farewell, ambled 
back to his seat on the far side of the 
circle. Florence, settling herself and 
her trappings comfortably into her seat, 
felt that Teresa, beside her, had 


stiffened and was sitting bolt upright. 
She looked down and saw that Lewis 
was making his way up onto the plat- 
form. There was a little applause, not 
very much, not enough to call for 
acknowledgment, and he took no notice 
of it. A moment later he had mounted 
the estrade, and his back was turned 
upon them all. He tapped on the rail 
and the hum of the hall behind him 
sank to a rustle. The rustle was silence. 

Music stole out like a mist into the 
great spaces of the building. It hung 
in the air in front of Florence, an al- 
most visible fabric, a flowing pattern of 
strings cut through by the sharp. notes 
of horns, blurring the piled tiers of 
faces which went up, and up, to the 
dark, high gallery. Down below, the 
orchestra was a checkered tapestry of 
black and white, across which the 
slender white bows moved all together. 
Only Lewis stood out clearly, and Flor- 
ence disco ered how very well shaped 
his head was, when seen from the back, 
a thing which had been long known to 
Teresa. Standing thus, he looked a 
different man altogether. She exam- 
ined him curiously through the pleasant 
measures of the “Turkish Suite,” which 
seemed nice music, if a trifle saccharine. 
His carriage as a conductor pleased her 
enormously, but she wished that she 
could see his face. He was very still 
and there was, to her eyes, almost too 
much gravity in his pose, considering 
the work in hand. The orchestra, 
sweating their way through the Cau- 
casian dances of the second movement, 
must be finding some source of energy 
in his expression, for he did almost 
nothing, and his immobility contrasted 
strangely with their manifest toil. 
Then, as a crescendo swelled on a faint 
quiver of his baton, she wondered what 
sort of a noise would be heard if he 
should take it into his head to exert 
himself. The “Symphony in Three 
Keys” had plenty of noise in it. She 
began to get excited. 
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The thing was over unexpectedly 
soon and the applause was considerable. 
Florence found herself a little enthusi- 
astic; it was better music than she had 
thought. More people were coming in. 
The clapping went on. Lewis, pale, 
wild, and unconcerned, came back and 
bowed unsmilingly to the gangway be- 
tween the stalls. The clapping went on. 
They wanted Jimmy Jansen. He came 
and bowed energetically to everybody, 
but he did not look very pleased. Doc- 
tor Dawson keaned across his railway 
rug, and poked Florence in the back, 
and whispered: 

“Good man! Jansen wrote that last 
allegro ma non troppo, and he took it 
presto. *Pon my word, it’s a vast im- 
provement!” 

“I expect he thought he’d written it 
himself,” said Teresa with a little 
chuckle. “It’s a mistake he often makes 
when he’s conducting a piece. He 


stops and says, ‘Now why did I do 


that?” 

“That’s 
coldly. 

She had almost succeeded in forget- 
ting Teresa, and it was necessary that 
she should. To be married to a man 
like Lewis was not easy; there would 
be, always, so much to forget. But she 
did not think that anything in the future 
would be as difficult as this estrange- 
ment for which Teresa was responsible. 
Almost she felt that she could not par- 
don it; it was too outrageous. The 
scene to-night must have ended it. Only 
that they were all like that; some of 
them were much worse. Sanger used 
to beat his wives. Lewis never did 
that. 

All these thoughts were flashing 
through Florence’s mind as she told 
Doctor Dawson that she had liked the 
“Turkish Suite.” 

“Very noble, he made it sound,” 
agreed Doctor Dawson. “It’s a trick 
he has.” 

She remembered how he had played 


nonsense,” said Florence 
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the Kreutzer. It was certainly a trick 
he had, if nobility, grandeur of inten — 
pretation can be called a trick. He 
mind roved over their life together, as 
she tried to decipher in the man ghe 
knew the features of the artist thys 
revealed. He displayed, as a musician, 
a largeness of spirit which she had 
never divined in the man. She confided 
to Doctor Dawson that she had never 
known that he was so good a conductor, 

“Very few of us knew,” was his 
reply. 

He was with them again, looking dif. 
ferent, looking more collected, mount. 
ing the estrade with a sort of brisk 
determination which took her by sur 
prise. The silence, under his lifted 
baton, was complete and sudden like 
the flash before a thunderclap, a sound- 
less shock, a pause. The baton fell and 
the lordly racket of his symphony was 
let loose on them. An astonishing 
pandemonium it was, written at a time 
when Sanger dominated all his ideas, 
yet with a shape and contour which 
passed perpetually beyond the purely 
revolutionary formula invented by his 
master. Its long, striding intervals, its 
violent rhythms, fell upon the ear, at 
first, like an outrage, and Florence felt, 
as she had always felt when she heard 
this symphony, that her powers of 
criticism were failing her. She was 
helpless under the force of ideas 
stronger than her own; her musical 
idiom, generally so crystal clear, was 
losing shape, growing dim, crumbling. 
She was transported into a region of 
wide spaces, formless ether, mist and 
the flames of lost stars, where the imag- 
ination, suddenly enlarged, grasped ulti- 
mately the idea of order, the slow pro 
cession of the glittering worlds weaving 
a pattern in the void. 

“IT wasn’t mistaken,” she thought 
“It’s wonderful. He’s a great man. I 
don’t care what any one else thinks.” 

She looked down and watched him, 
as he directed this uncharted storm 
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which he had willed, his baton darting 
and flickering in a great wind of sound, 
his red hair pushed away up onto the 
top of his head. Then she looked at 
the hall and saw no mere planets, but 
Jacob and Antonia listening with their 
mouths open. Tony did not like it; she 
hated loud noises and the drums, of 
which Lewis was making lavish use, 
frightened her as much as a thunder- 
storm, Jacob was patting her hand to 
soothe her. Jimmy Jansen and the 
critics, just behind, were grinning 
broadly. Florence scanned more faces 
anxiouly; a good many people looked 
amused. She found herself growing 
resentful of their impenetrable stupid- 
ity; she could better forgive those who 
looked horrified. Then she fell to listen- 
ing again, wholly lost in the delight of 
the second movement and its theme for 
strings. The drums had died away; 
they could just be heard, the faintest 
heartbeat, through the dying cadences 
of ‘cellos and violas. Clarinets and 
horns were silent. Lewis, having 
bludgeoned his audience into submis- 
sion, having broken down their powers 
of resistance, that defense against dan- 
gerous beauty which the sane mind will 
preserve, was prepared to play them a 
tune. He could do what he liked, now, 
with those who had accepted his art. 
And even to those who did not, his 
theme was beautiful, for he could, for 
all his self-denying, write those in- 
evitable tunes of which there are so 
few in the world. This interlude, 
heightened to a supreme simplicity by 
contrast with the din which had gone 
first, was so short as to be little more 
than a reprieve, an illustration of the 
peculiar effect of melody heard after a 
shock. It passed, and the beat quick- 
ened to the fury of a last movement 
and a return to Sanger’s methods. 
Teresa and Sebastian, who loved Lewis 
when he was tuneful and loathed his 
work with the drums, sighed deeply as 
the respite ended 
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Florence, coming out of her dream, 
remembered suddenly that she had been 
upon the point of parting with this man, 
she could not clearly. remember why. 
But she had actually thought of going 
back to Cambridge, of allowing him 
to go away without her. She had nearly 
lost him, and yet he had been hers. He 
should be that again. All her charm, 
all her wisdom should be used to win 
him back, He was a great musician; 
he was worthy of all the love and de- 
votion she could give. If he wanted to 
live abroad, she would go with him. If 
he was difficult, she would bear with 
him. If he was cruel, she would steel 
her heart to endure it. But she would 
never, never, never let him go. 

The storm swept on to its climax, 
ending with a crash, and Lewis, frantic, 
distraught, leaped into the air, as though 
he would dive head first off his little 
platform into the midst of his perspiring 
orchestra. The shattered audience 
pulled itself together and applauded 
doubtfully. A few enthusiasts shouted 
a little and somewhere, at the back of 
the house, there was an attempt at hiss- 
ing. An atmosphere of disorder hung 
over the hall, as though it had seen 
lately some deed of incredible violence. 
Many people took their departure, and 
others hurried off to get a drink some- 
where. Listening had been thirsty 
work. Doctor Dawson pulled himself 
up, handed his railway rug to one of 
his ladies, and stumped off to bed, 
snarling, as he passed the benevolent 
Baines : 

“What d’you make of it, hey? Never 
heard such a filthy hullabaloo in your 
life, did you?” 

But the kind old man merely waved 
a deprecating, benignant hand, com- 
plaining : 

“Ah, these young men! 
men! He'll change everything, will he? 
Why should he? I don’t want it 
changed. And why, when he can write 
a second movement like that—— But” 


These young 
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—turning to Florence—‘I trust I may 
tell you that his conducting is like noth- 
ing that I’ve ever watched—and I’ve 
seen a good deal in my time. The most 
triumphant 

The press, next morning, hailed Dodd 
as a conductor and laughed at his sym- 
phony. But Jacob Birnbaum, down in 
the stalls, was discussing with his 
friends the details of the next concert 
with much guttural joviality. It must 
be very soon, said Jacob. 

Lewis, however, never gave another 
concert in London. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The train, running over points near 
Ashford, changed its smooth rhythm 
for a succession of loud, clanking jerks. 
Lewis roused from an uncomfortable 
doze. He opened his eyes at the morn- 
ing sunlight shining in his face and dis- 
covered confusedly that the night was 


over. 

He tried to think. It was one of 
those bad days when everything is out 
of gear, and he could not put two ideas 
together. He was aware of the slow- 
ness of mind, the extreme iassitude of 
spirit, which always overtook him after 
a concert. He was listening for some 
coherence i the noise of the train and 
could find none. The sun in his eyes 
gave him a headache. He blinked at it 
angrily. 

The person opposite leaned forward 
and pulled down a blind so that his face 
was shaded. Looking toward her, in a 
sort of dumb gratitude, he was not 
much surprised to discover that it was 
Tessa. But it took him a little time to 
remember why she was there and that 
they were on their way to Dover. He 
recollected slowly how Roberto had 
brought him her message, the night be- 
fore, and how he had nearly missed the 
train. He had bounded down the plat- 
form at the very last moment and she 
was waiting for him, steadfast but a 


little pale, by the barrier. And as 

slid clear of the murky station, into the 
sunlight, he had fallen asleep, only roug. 
ing for a second when they crossed 
the bridge because Tessa opened the 
window and hung out, taking a last look 
at London and the glittering river, 
Now, as far as he could see, they were 
deep in Kent, rushing southward 
through a bright, windy morning. | 

It was lovely to be with her, She 
was the only person in the world with 
the wits to draw blinds without being 
asked. He found his tongue and in- 
quired if she had breakfasted. She 
shook her head. 

“Nor have I,” he said. “We'll get 
something on the boat.” 

“You can if you like. For me to eat 
on a boat is simply a waste of good 
food. I’ve a queasy stomach.” 

The other people in the carriage 
looked at her with a sort of wondering, 
dull resentment, and Lewis said: 

“It’s inconsiderate of you to talk in 
that way. We've all got to go on the 
boat.” Then, vaguely: ‘Are you ill?” 

He hardly knew why he asked this; 
but she did not look right somehow. 

“No. It’s all the fuss yesterday, and 
the concert, and not sleeping, and get- 
ting up early, and having no food.” 

This catalogue of hardship almost re- 
assured him. Perhaps, after all, she 
did not look so very queer. He told 
her to wake him up when they got to 
Dover. Then he shut his eyes, but 
opened them again a moment later to 
take another look at her. She had put 
on, for this expedition, a new serge 
school suit, very neat and brief, and she 
had a brown paper parcel by way of 
luggage. It occurred to him, for the 
first time, that she might be unhappy 
and frightened at the step she was tak- 
ing. He smiled at her and she returned 
his look a little dimly, like a person a 
long way off. He tried to think of 
some very protecting, comfortable thing 
to say but could only manage to demand 
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if she was quite all right. She nodded, 
and he reflected that she ought to know 
how to look after herself, having been 
brought up to it. The blessed peace of 
being with her stole over him again and 
he drifted off into sleep. 

She sat staring out of the window 
at the long rows of hop poles, spinning 
like the spokes of a wheel. These had 
interested her, she remembered, when 
she came first to England, less than a 
year before. And now, so unexpectedly 
soon, she was off again, having learned 
in this short time a number of things 
which would be in future of no use to 
her whatever. She had an idea that, 
for her peace of mind, she had best 
forget everything that had happened 
since Sanger’s death. She was going 
back to the ways of her childhood, not 
because they seemed admirable to her 
but because there was no place for her 
elsewhere. 

She was profoundly happy, but a 
little bewildered at this sudden change 
in her life. It was such a miracle to 
find herself alive and with Lewis in- 
stead of dead and at school. It seemed 
to her now as though she had escaped 
annihilation by the merest chance and 
she could hardly believe in her re- 
covered safety. Having chosen life in- 
stead of death, she was secure forever. 
She sat very still with her hands folded, 
watching her friend as he slept. He 
was all huddled up in his corner, and 
his face in repose looked young and 
weary, the harsh lines which scored it 
in his guarded hours seemed now pain- 
ful and innocent. She saw that he was 
tired out, and she felt sorry when they 
flashed in and out of the chalk cuttings 
by the sea and she knew that she must 
wake him. 

The morning air at Dover was very 
cold and her paper parcel, though not 
large, had grown so heavy that she 
nearly dropped it as she followed Lewis 
up the gangplank on to the boat. A 
chattering crowd pushed her this way 
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and that and she could see no place 
where she might sit down and rest her- 
self. 

“Oh, dear,” she gasped, “I’m so cold! 
I’m so tired! Couldn’t we get a chair 
or something? There are some men 
with chairs.” 

“Those are for the first-class passen- 
gers, my dear. Let’s walk about a bit 
and get warm.” 

She shivered so much that he opened 
his bag and pulled out his old yellow 
muffler to wrap round her throat and 
shoulders. It brought back the old 
times very suddenly, for in the Tyrol 
he had worn it on all occasions and she 
had never seen it since. Florence had 
suppressed it. It smelled of a: good 
many things, chiefly tobacco. She snug- 
gled into it gratefully and they found 
a sheltered place where they could watch 
the great rattling crane which heaved 
up endless loads of luggage and plunged 
them into the hold. Teresa thought of 
all the clothes in all those boxes and 
looked at her own parcel and felt glad 
that she had kept so free of possessions 
during her English sojourn. Even her 
luster bowl was broken; she was as free 
as the sea gulls flashing through the 
sunlight over their heads. 

Presently the bell rang and the siren 
hooted and the long line of porters ran 
back the gangplanks. The boat drew 
away from Dover quayside and the 
blank wall that hides the trains, and the 
gray-terraced town with its white cliffs, 
and all the ramparts of the English 
coast, getting lower and _ smaller. 
Teresa waved good-by to it and to 
Uncle Charles’ niece, a shadowy person, 
the creation af his persuasive fancy, and 
once, for a short time, almost convinc- 
ing. It was not a difficult farewell, for 
the capacities of this dimly apprehended 
young woman had been:so unripe, her 
destiny had lain so very much in the 
future, that she might never have come 
to life. Teresa had lost faith in her. 

They had not gone far into the windy 
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morning before she was compelled to 
go down into that Limbo where Belgian 
stewardesses in dubious aprons ply 
their grim trade. She felt desperately 
ill, but not so bad that she could not 
enjoy the antics of her fellow passen- 
gers. In an undertone she rehearsed 
their complaints, announcing her condi- 
tion in every sort of accent, Glasgow, 
Kensington, Cambridge, Dublin, Leeds, 
Wapping, and New York. But before 
the end of the crossing, which was a 
bad one, she lost interest in life. Time 
had ceased to exist for her, when a 
voice penetrated the chilly fog of ex- 
haustion which shut out the world. 

“Mademoiselle is alone? She has no 
friends?” 

Two stewardesses were looking at her 
in evident anxiety. Their faces floated 
in the fog above her head. One of 


them said that she was blue and they 
asked again if she was alone, this time 
in French, and very loud, blaring at her 


like a couple of trombones. 

“Toute seule,” she replied weakly. 
“Non—un monsiceur—la haut. On 
arrive déja?” 

“Nous sommes en retard. Mademoi- 
selle est vraiment malade? Elle se 
trouve mieux a présent?” 

“Woirse and woirse!” said Teresa, 
with a recollection of the lady from 
New York in the next bunk. If she 
could survive this crossing she would 
make Lewis laugh, telling him about all 
these ladies. She said in a stronger 
voice that she could do with some 
brandy if they had any. 

They gave her brandy and she found 
the strength to struggle to her feet. All 
round her the battered wrecks of 
women were gathering themselves and 
their possessions together. She looked 
in her purse and found half a crown 
and three halfpence. She gave the half 
crown to the stewardess and climbed 
rather uncertainly up the steep ladder. 
She noticed that the woman stood at 
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the bottom watching her anxiously aes 
if afraid she might fall back suddenly, 

“I must look frightful,” she thought, 

Outside, the cold air did her good, 
She found that they were nearly jn, 
slipping past the endless Ostend Plage, 
with its fringe of hotels and casinos, 
It was a boisterous, changeable after. 
noon and the enormous sky seemed to 
be full of clouds, all sailing at different 
speeds, speared through with brilliant, 
watery shafts of sunlight. Behind them 
was a gray, forbidding waste, already 
blurred with rain. 

A dense crowd was lined up for the 
gangplanks and she could not see Lewis 
anywhere. But as they began to stream 
off the boat, she thought she caught 
sight of him, well ahead of her, going 
into the Douane. Thither she followed 
him and got an official to deal with her 
parcel, after a long interval of pushing 
and shouting. She had to untie the 
string, and as she was doing it up again 
she was appalled to hear somebody call 
out that the Brussels train was just 
starting. Gathering her possessions in 
her arms, she ran, strewing articles of 
toilet over the railway lines. Lewis, 
hanging out of a carriage window, 
hailed her: 

“Here you are! 
went without you!” 

She jumped in, and the train started. 

“Your toothbrush is on the line,” he 
said, taking a last look out of the win- 
dow. “What made you cut it so fine? 
Were you changing your money?” 

“No,” she replied, at last getting her 
breath back. “I didn’t like to change 
such a large amount in a hurry.” 

She showed him her three halfpence 
and he laughed. 

“You'll have to buy me another tooth- 
brush,” she said. 

“On the contrary, you must do with- 
out one. Many most admirable people 
do.” 

She raised her eyebrows and asked 
sweetly: 


Jump in! I nearly 
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“Were you sick on the boat, my 
turtle-dove ?”’ 

He said not, but she scarcely believed 
him, for he looked very yellow. She 
was still sustained by the brandy and 
talked a great deal to the people in their 
carriage. Lewis was relieved when they 
reached Brussels. 

They walked a little way and then 
took a tram. Teresa was silent and 
docile. She sat beside Lewis, as they 
rumbled along toward a distant suburb, 
leaning against his shoulder and watch- 
ing the stormy sunset behind the houses. 
It was a menacing sky: rags and ban- 
ners of red cloud hung above the noisy 
streets and lit the faces of the people 
with an angry flame. The cries and 
shouts of the city sounded in her ears 
like cries of danger, warnings called 
forth by the wild light. Her dim re- 
membrances of Brussels were not like 
this. When she had been there as a 
little girl it had seemed rather dull; this 
was a town imagined in a dream, a flam- 
ing, adventurous place where anything 
might happen. She looked up at Lewis 
to see if he, too, found it exciting. He 
was gazing at the bright sky with the 
extreme concentration of purpose which 
he used for all important things; it was 
the first time that he had looked really 
awake since they started on their jour- 
ney. He seemed to be gathering in that 
noisy radiance and stowing it away in 
his mind. An idea came to her and she 
asked : 

“Where are we going?” 

He removed his light, steady eyes 
from the fiery clouds and blinked at 
her, as if trying to remember. Then he 
said : 

“To Madame Marxse. She'll put us 
up. You remember her? You all 
stayed in her house once before, didn’t 
you?” 

“I think I remember,” she said 
slowly. 

When she was a. very little girl San- 
ger’s circus had spent some months with 


Madame Marxse. Only she seemed to 
remember an old woman who was un- 
believably fat. Oh, but monstrous! At 
that age one sees things out of scale. 

“Is she fat?’ she asked. 

“Fat! We call her ‘Queen of the 
Fairies.’ You see!” 

Teresa remembered now that that 
was what they did call her. Yes, and 
she had a bust like a broad shelf, buoyed 
up by a much-boned corsage; it was 
with some awe that the young Sangers 
had watched her eat, so impossible was 
it that she could see her plate. 

“Must we go there?” asked Teresa, 
rather reluctantly. 

“She knows us all,” explained Lewis. 
“She’ll—she'll hold her tongue if any- 
body comes asking for us.” 

“T see. I’ve quite forgotten Brus- 
sels.” 

But when they stood on the doorstep 
of Maison Marxse, she recognized the 
house opposite which tsed to have a 
bird cage with a canary in it. The 
smell of the entresol—a mixed smell of 
onions, stale scent, dirty black clothes 
and dust—carried her back more en- 
tirely into childhood. The door shut 
behind them like a trap and the meager 
boy who had let them in went shuffling 
down the passage in front of them. An 
overpowering odor of the past rose up 
and clutched at her in the little room 
where Madame Marxse, larger even 
than memory had painted her, wheezed 
upon a sofa amid sacred reliquaries, 
pampas grass, and cats. it was such a 
small room, far too small for its oceu- 
pant; it must have been built round her, 
for she could never have got in at th 
door. 

Lewis was greeted with a cascade of 
asthmatic chuckles and many shrill 
questions. Teresa had time to look 
about her. She remembered the picture 
over the stove, a puzzling group of a 
much-curved nude lady and a swan, 
which recent study of a classical dic. 
tionary enabled her to identify. But in 
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spite of this piece of information she 
felt very much like a little girl, as she 
stood shyly clinging to her lover’s hand, 
while he bargained with Reine des Fées 
for a room. Presently she was pulled 
forward and introduced. The old 
woman remembered her, and she wa 
folded in an odious, flabby embrace 
spiced with a whiff of strong waters. 
Inquiries were made after the other 
brothers and sisters. Caryl and Kate? 
How were they? 

“I don’t know,” said Teresa vaguely. 
“When Sanger died we were all sep- 
arated.” 

Her next thought caused her to tell 
madame that Tony had a _ baby. 
Madame remembered Tony perfectly. 
A pretty little And a mother al- 
ready? Well, well! Teresa, it seemed, 
had also got a man. The little black 
eyes leered round at Lewis. Sanger’s 
daughters were not likely to die old 
maids. Well, well! 


“Thou couldst scarcely have begun 
younger,” commented the old woman. 


“Mother of God! What a hurry the 
girls are in nowadays! Still, I was no 
older.” 

She plunged into reminiscence. 
Lewis, who had scarcely listened to the 
conversation, became at last attentive 
and impatient. 

Teresa laughed. She thought 
Madame Marxse as good as a Shake- 
speare play at the “Nine Muses,” a 
tich entertainment, better even than the 
sea-sick ladies. That was because she 
and Lewis were together; their com- 
pleteness shut them off from the world. 
They were like people watching a com- 
edy from a box, seeing more signifi- 
cance in life, savoring its humor more 
soundly, because in their hearts they 
were remote. 

Madame Marxse had, it appeared, a 
room for them on the third floor. A 
fine room with a good bed. 

“That will do, I think? If you wish, 
you may sleep well. But she looks tired, 
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the gosse; tired andgpale. Thou hast 
been ill lately, my child?” 

“Only on the boat, madame.” 

“The boat! Ah! Ah! One under. 
stands. Will you go up and see the 
room? Myself I cannot take you; J 
never climb these stairs. Vor five years 
now I have lived au rez-de-chaussée, 
But my daughter shall take you up, 
You remember Gabrielle, petite? No? 
Ah, your father would, I think, remem- 
ber.” 

She screeched for her daughter, who 
answered in a deep bellow from the next 
room and presently joined them, wear- 
ing a petticoat and underbodice, pro- 
testing angrily that she was just dress- 
ing to go out. She was a handsome 
slattern with small, black eyes, a sallow 
skin, and a sumptuous figure. Teresa 
seemed to remember her little mouth, 
which was almost lost in the ample 
curves of cheek and chin, but her face 
which memory recalled was younger, 
more animated, and framed in cloudy 
black hair, very different from the short, 
woolly tufts which hung over Gabrielle’s 
brown neck. 

Gabrielle greeted Lewis with a spurt 
of sudden laughter and a brief warmth 
in her hard eyes, but she refused to 
recollect anything about Teresa. 

They arrived at their lofty bower 
quite breathless with giggling. Gabri- 
elle threw open the shutters and 
flounced out of the room, shouting over 
her shoulder, before she banged the 
door, that they must come down soon if 
they wanted food. It was a small, 
dingy room with a large, dingy bed in 
it. Other furniture was hard to find. 
The strength which had thus far sup- 
ported Teresa went from her; she sank 
with a little gasp on the bed, too much 
exhausted even to take her hat off. 
Lewis took it off for her, moved to some 
compunction, and vowing that they 
should go down directly and get some- 
thing to eat. Then he began to unpack 
his bag, strewing things about the room. 
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Soon there were sheets of music every- 
where, and these, with the yellow scarf 
that hung over the end of the bed, made 
the place look exactly like every other 
room which had ever belonged to him. 
To Teresa it was home; she saw in her 
mind’s eye all the funny rooms which 
they would share and they were all like 
this one, half smothered in music, with 
a pair of boots on the mantlepiece and 
a big, hard, untidy bed. She wanted to 
tell him about it but instead she dis- 
covered that she had said: 

“Lewis—I do feel so very ill.” 

He looked frightened and then said 
that it was no wonder. She had fasted 
for nearly twenty-four hours. She 
would be quite restored by food and a 
good night’s rest. Urgently he de- 
manded that she should agree with him, 
which she readily did, surprised at her- 
self for having been so plaintive. 

“Though I doubt the night’s rest,” 
she said. “I wonder if this is really 
Old Greymalkin’s idea of a good bed.” 

“Old what ?” 

“Old Greymalkin; the hag down- 
stairs. She made a point of it that this 
was such a good bed and everything.” 

“Did she? Let me feel it! Oh, 
Tessa, it’s not so bad. I’ve slept on 
worse. ’ 

“Feels to me more like a stone quarry, 
But this is a very odd place altogether. 
I'm. surprised at you for bringing me 
here.” 

Lewis was looking round the room, 
taking it in. He examined the torn cur- 
tains and the flyblown paper and the 
gas jet and the incongruous ornaments ; 
finally he looked at Teresa, exhausted 
but intrepid, stretched upon the bed. 
He clapped his hand to his head in a 
sort of seizure and announced: 

“Call me a fool! We'll go away to- 
morrow.” 

“Dear heart! 
wandering Jew?” 

“Filthy place!” 

“It can’t hurt us.” 


Why? Are we the 
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“Can’t it, my blessing? I’m not so 
sure. There must be other places.” 

“I think you'll find they all look 
pretty much the same.” 

“T ought to have thought—it took me 
so much by surprise when you changed 
your mind like that, at the last minute. 
I never thought! Tessa!” 

“Um?” 

“You haven’t told me yet, why you 
did change so suddenly.” 

“No. And I shan’t ever tell you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt isn’t—a suitable subject for people 
to talk about.” 

“Dear me!” 

He was surprised. He could not 
imagine the subject which would appall 
Tessa into silence. He came and sat 
on the bed beside her and said in a low 
voice : 

“Tell me!” 

“Blessed if I do.” 

“Tessa, you must! You must let me 
have everything—now.” 

“Not a bit of it. You'll never know; 
you can keep on guessing till the cows 
come home, but I won’t tell you.” 

“T don’t need to guess. You've got 
a face like a cinematograph. He who 
runs may read. I know what it was.” 

“Bet you don’t!” 

“Something frightened you.” 

“Aren’t you clever!” 

“What was it? I always know when 
you're frightened; there are two funny 
little lamps in your eyes, right in the 
very middle of your eyes, and they light 
up when you're frightened. I can see 
them now; you're frightened still. 
Tessa! Don’t hide away from me! 
Tell me what it is!” 

She had twisted herself away from 
him, and was hiding her telltale face 
in the pillow. But he could see a deep 
blush spreading over her cheek and the 
back of her neck. His astonishment 
grew. What in the world could ever 
make her blush? 
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“Are you ashamed of anything?” he 
demanded sternly. 

A muffled voice bade him leave her 
alone. 

“Well, then, look at me!” 

She sat up and looked at him, 
straightfaced and rather indignant, the 
pink slowly ebbing from her cheeks. He 
saw that she had been ashamed, but not 
for herself. Some one else had been 
at her. But who? After he had left 
Chiswick Oh, it was obvious! 

“It was something Florence said,” he 
stated. 

“Lewis! Please!” 

“Did you have words?” 

“TI shan’t tell you.” 

“And she made you frightened and 
ashamed? Why can’t you tell me?” 

“Because—women oughtn’t to—to 
tell men—about each other.” 

“I see. Then we'll leave it. But 
you’re an astounding creature, Tessa. 
You'll listen to Reine’s conversation 
without turning a hair, and yet a genteel 
person like Florence——” 

“Please !” 

He laughed. 


He could quite imagine 
the sort of thing that Florence had said; 
it was probably enough to make any- 


body blush. Whatever it was, he 
blessed her for it, since it had sent Tessa 
to him. He went on teasing for a little 
while, but he did not press the point. 

“T don’t believe that you really under- 
stood half that Reine said,” he insisted. 

“Perhaps not,” she murmured, her 
cheek against his. “But I know what 
she thinks. She thinks a funny thing 
about you and me.” 

“So does Florence, as a matter of 
fact.” 

“Does she?” Tessa sheered away 
from all thought of Florence. ‘Well, 
but, Lewis, I’ve a hard thing to ask you. 
If I’m not—what they think—what 
am 1?” 

He sat for a long time silent, holding 
her carefully as though she were some- 
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thing precious and easily broken. Then 
he said: 

“You mean, what would I call you if 
I wasn’t your lover? That’s a tight 
place! Listen! Will this do? I won't 
—I couldn’t—ever again, in all my life, 
call any woman by a name that sounded 
too hard for you. I would think of any 
woman that she could be to some man, 
perhaps, what you are to me.” 

“That sounds all right. Don’t look 
so worried. I only just wanted to know, 
It’s—completely unimportant.” 

He had lost himself a little, quite car- 
ried away by her passion and the fiery 
intensity of her mind. Almost he be- 
lieved himself capable of a love like 
hers. They sat watching the swift fad- 
ing of daylight in the sky, while sounds 
of distant traffic floated up from the 
street to their high, hidden retreat. He 
discovered at last that she was very 
cold; her little fingers, locked in his, 
were icy, and she shivered so often that 
he again offered to lend her his muffler, 
He lit the gas, a bare, noisy jet which 
threw a green light upon the disorder 
of the room and turned the window 
panes from sapphire to black. She 
looked more wan and frail than ever 
and he exclaimed: 

“You look very moldy. 
to supper.” 

“T couldn't, really. 
thing. I’m too tired.” 

“Well, then, I'll go down and bring 
something up.” 

And he left her, treading lightly from 
the room and shutting the door behind 
him with caution. Outside, in the 
closeness of the dark landing, the evil 
of the house seemed to pounce upon him 
and he was faced with the knowledge 
that he had brought her there. He 
would take her away. He groped his 
way downstairs past shut, secret doors, 
ranging the world in his mind, seeking 
a suitable shelter for the pair of them. 
No place offered itself to his imagina- 
tion. As she had said, all places seemed 


Come down 


I don’t want any- 
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so very much alike. Their safety lay 
only in themselves, and she had no 
doubts about it. Why should she? But 
for himself it was different; he had not 
that constant and unswerving love which 
would shine like a torch in dark, un- 
friendly places. 

He interviewed Gabrielle and induced 
her, with some bribery, to prepare and 
bring up a tray of food. He told her 
that they would be leaving in the morn- 
ing. Then he started up again, still 
wrestling with the problem of the fu- 
ture. What in the world was he to do 
with her? They had, unfortunately, no 
friend whom they could consult. No- 
body appreciated Tessa, unless it might 
be that old gentleman, her uncle. 

Confronted by the idea of Charles 
Churchill, Lewis became very thought- 
ful. 

He found Teresa upon her feet, 
struggling with some labor and difficulty 
to take off her frock. He sat down and 
buried his face in his hands, trying to 
clear his mind, still distracted by the 
lethargy of thought which had disabled 
him all day. At last he said: 

“Suppose I wrote to your uncle 

“Uncle Charles? What do you want 
to write to him for?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I'll send your love when I write, 
shall I?” she jeered. 

“Oh! You'll write, will you?” 

“I thought I’d send him a picture 
post card now and then.” 

“Well, when you do, tell him 

“What? Damn these buttons!” 

“I must think.” 

What, indeed, was he to say to 
Charles? It was more easy to guess 
what Charles would say to him. And 
yet Charles was the only person in the 
world who had a proper value for Tessa. 

“It’s very stuffy in here,” she said 
suddenly, in a choked little voice. 

He told her to open the window. In 
his mind he had begun a letter to 
Charles. He was never very good at 
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writing letters. He could not at all plan 
one that explained the nature of his 
passion for Charles’ niece—a thing so 
delicate that words seemed to hurt it, a 
thing so beautiful that it must somehow 
be preserved, a thing so strong that 
nothing in the world could stand in its 
way. 

“T can’t open it,” said Teresa, who 
had been tugging at the window. “It’s 
stiff.” 

“Try at the top,” he advised, without 
looking round. 

She stared up at the top, clutching 
her breast for a moment, where pain 
was alive and threatening. Then she 
braced herself for another effort. 

Lewis gave it up. There would be 
no sort of good in writing to Charles. 
The only result would be a separation; 
they would come and take her away 
from him. That was not to be thought 
of. The alternative was to succumb to 
Maison Marxse. He _ wished that 
Gabrielle would hurry up with that 
food. Not that he would let her in. 
This room was Tessa’s stronghold. He 
would go out and fetch the tray in from 
the landing. 

The noise of the flaming gas seemed 
to have grown very much louder. The 
room was frighteningly quiet. Teresa 
had stopped pulling at the window; she 
had stopped moving. He looked round 
and saw that she had slipped down onto 
the floor. 

“Have you fainted?” he asked, jump- 
ing up. 

She made no reply. 

He picked her up and put her on the 
bed. There was no water in the room, 
but he found a damp sponge among her 
things and began anxiously to sponge 
her face in the hope of bringing her 
round. Her color disturbed him. Pres- 
ently a beam of consciousness returned 
to her eyes. 

“Light the light!” she whispered. 

“Tt’s lighted.” 

She stared fixedly at the soaring 
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green flame. He began to think that 
she could not see it. 

“Tessa!” he protested, 
love !” 

He went on sponging her face. The 
hissing of the gas grew so loud that he 
could hardly be sure that she breathed. 
And all day she had been cold. 

He heard the tray clinking outside 
and cried to Gabrielle for help. She 
opened the door with a bump, pushing 
the tray in front of her. But when she 
looked at the bed she exclaimed, and 
came quickly forward. She put the tray 
on the floor and came to Lewis and took 
the sponge away from him. 

“What’s the good of doing that?” she 
asked in tones of anger and alarm. 

He saw, then, that there was no sort 
of good in it. His heart’s treasure was 
gone; she had eluded finally both his 
love and his folly. He became, in an 
instant, so certain of his loss that he 
gave up the defenseless thing in his 
arms to the rude, untender handling of 
Gabrielle; she could do no harm now to 
the living Tessa. He stood watching 
while she made a hasty, indignant ex- 
amination and at last he explained, 
stupidly : 

“She has got away—she’s dead.” 

“That is evident,” agreed Gabrielle. 
“Still, a doctor must be fetched. I will 
send Paul.” 

She hurried off and soon there began 
to be noises of footsteps, the cries of 
alarmed people, lower in the house. 

Lewis, discovering in his turn that 
the room was very airless, went to open 
the window. It would not move and he 
found a wedge at the top. When he had 
taken this away the sash slid up easily. 
He stood holding the wedge in his hand, 
looking at it and thinking, with a kind 
of slow amazement, that it had killed 
Tessa. 

The night wind blew in, swaying the 
dusty curtains, and all the sheets of 
music on the floor went rustling and 
flapping like fallen leaves. A chill tem- 
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pest, it blew over the quiet bed, but it 
could not wake her. She slept on, 


where they had flung her down a 
the pillows, silent, undefeated, young. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Florence had been forced to seek help 
from the Birnbaums. She had not 
meant to tell them of her fears when 
she hurried round to Lexham Gardens 
in search of Teresa. But Antonia had 
exclaimed immediately : 

“Tessa gone? Himmel! 
they would.” 

And Jacob said: 

“We must follow them. She shall be 
brought back.” 

They took it for granted that Lewis 
and Teresa were gone together. It 
seemed to Florence as though the whole 
family had been awaiting this calamity; 
they must have known of it all the time, 
And, though they were kind to her and 
sorry for her, she could not help a cer- 
tain distrust of them, for she had an 
idea that their sympathies were upon 
the other side. 

They were, however, quite obviously 
distressed and anxious. Teresa, they 
said, must be pursued and recovered. 
Jacob was sure that they would have 
gone to Brussels, and Tony suggested 
that they might be staying with Reine. 

“We always do, when we go to Brus- 
sels,” she explained. 

Jacob, who knew Madame Marxse by 
reputation, was inclined to agree with 
her. He said that he would take the 
early train upon the following day. 

“You?” cried Florence in surprise. 
“Did you think of going?” 

“Tt is better,” he said; “unless your 
father 

She had not realized that he would 
take the affair so personally. But he 
had a good deal of clan feeling. Teresa 
was Tony’s belonging and he was not 
going to have her lost. 
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“J must go,” said Florence. “I’m re- 
sponsible.” 

“T think,” he suggested nervously, 
“that it would be better that I should 
go. There is no necessity——-” 

“It’s good of you. But she was my 
charge. I can manage it alone.” 

“Mrs. Dodd, you must let me come 
with you. Or your father. But I, per- 
haps, would be better than he. You do 
not know these people. You could do 
nothing with them.” 

“Reine is an old devil,” supplemented 
Antonia. 

Florence did not want him. She 
loathed the idea of traveling with him. 
But she saw that she might, indeed, re- 
quire his help. She really could not 
present herself at the house of this 
Madame Marxse, clamoring for her 
husband. It was horrible. She thanked 
Jacob and compromised by accepting his 
escort. He grumbled about it to An- 
tonia afterward, declaring that he could 
have managed the business and brought 
Teresa back perfectly well by himself. 

“Can't you see,” said Antonia, “that 
she’s going after Lewis? She doesn’t 
care in the least what becomes of Tessa. 
She hates Tessa. But she won’t let 
Lewis go.” 

“You are wrong,” said Jacob posi- 
tively. “‘She will leave him after this. 
She will not, naturally, endure such be- 
havior. This is the end of that affair.” 

“Not at all; you think she’s proud? 
She isn’t a bit. She'll follow him about 
anywhere. She won’t let Tessa have 
him, even though everybody knows that 
he loves Tessa and not her.” 

“Does he love Tessa? I think he 
loves nobody but himself. I’m afraid 
to think what will happen to that little 
girl.” 

“They're all right,” she insisted com- 
fortably. “They love each other—well 
—like we do.” 

“I see little safety in that,” he said 
rather grimly. “And we are probably 
going too late. But it is clear that she 
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must be brought back. I wish your 
cousin did not come, too. She frightens 
me, that woman. She is always so cor- 
rect ; and l1—am not always correct, you 
understand. What a journey we shall 
have!” 

“Poor Florence!” 

“Why do you pity her? She should 
not have married him. She is not very 
young and it is to be supposed that she 
knew the world. It is all her own 
fault.” 

“She was very kind to us last sum- 
mer.” 

“To you perhaps. 
never been kind. 


To me she has 
I am a very wicked 
man! What, I would ask, does she call 
Lewis? You are mistaken, Tony. She 
will never forgive him. She must hate 
him.” 

“Perhaps. You can hate a person 
and want them.” 

He agreed, with a nervous glance at 
her, not daring to ask what she meant 
precisely. Always he lost himself when 
he made an attempt to explore her 
deeper mind. 

The journey proved no better than he 
had expected. He did his best to be 
inoffensive to his companion, but his 
behavior, when traveling, was too ornate 
for her taste, and embarrassment did 
not improve it. 

He selected their hotel in Brussels— 
a large, noisy, expensive place which she 
detested—and left her there while he 
went to make inquiries after the fugi- 
tives. 

She sat waiting for him to come back, 
in a chilly, magnificent bedroom. Her 
spirits sank as the moments passed; she 
became the prey of a kind of despairing 
lassitude. She wondered, miserably, 
why she had come. Yesterday she had 
been strained and anxious to be off; all 
through the night an implacable, goaded 
imagination had kept her from sleeping. 
Now she felt as though nothing mat- 
tered. 


She took off her hat and veil and 
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smoothed her hair. Then she fell to 
pacing the room, up and down, up and 
down, while the long minutes dragged. 
At last she flung herself down on a 
couch by the window and closed her 
eyes. Immediately there floated before 
her that vision which had haunted her 
mind for forty-eight hours—the dim, 
checkered pattern of an orchestra and 
the white bows moving through the air 
all together. The themes of the Dodd 
symphony had run in her head, mad- 
deningly, through all her other distrac- 
tions. Now, as she dozed, the music 
swelled and grew louder, thrilling 
through her tired brain; the violins took 
on the sweet, piercing quality of dream 
sounds; the drums, hammering omi- 
nously, frightened her.. They grew so 
loud that she started up. Jacob was 
knocking at her door, asking if he could 
speak to her for a moment. She came 
out, and stood talking to him in the 


passage. 

“Well?” she asked. 

He was pale and disordered. Agita- 
tion quivered in his large, opulent per- 


son and kindly face. He looked past 
her into the room and asked if he might 
come in. He said that it was a bad 
business. She opened the door wider 
and let him in. Her aversion was so 
great that she disliked having to do so, 
despite the unintimate atmosphere of 
the room. 

Once inside he hardly seemed to know 
what to say. He stood looking at her, 
tongue-tied and miserable. She asked 
whether he had found them. 

“Yes,” he said. “They went to 
Madame Marxse.” 

“Did you see them?” 

“I saw Lewis. Mrs. Dodd—it is ter- 
rible! I hardly know how te tell you— 
I—she——” 

“You mean 

“She is dead.” 

He almost shouted it, in the effort to 
get it said. Florence started away from 
him, growing very pale, crying out: 


” 


Ainslee’s 


“No! Oh, no! Impossible!” 

He thought that she would faint, and 
was relieved, as then he might put an 
end to a painful interview and summon 
assistance. But she collected herself 
and asked, in a low voice: 

“When did this happen?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“IT know! I know! I could not.” 

“Yesterday! When? After they got 
here?” 

“T think so.” 

He gave her such details as he had 
been able to collect. After the first she 
showed little agitation and a great anx- 
iety to know everything. 

“Where is Lewis?” she said at last. 

“Here.” 

“Here?” 

“In the vestibule. Downstairs. J] 
thought that perhaps you might wish 
to see him. Shall I send him away?” 

“No. No, don’t do that.” 

She reflected for a moment and then 
asked : 

“Does he—does he want to see me?” 

“T think so. He has sent a telegram 
for you this morning.” 

“Telegraphed for me? 
do that?” 

It appeared that he had sent for her, 
He had told Jacob that she would take 
charge of affairs. There were compli- 
cations; a doctor had not been sum- 
moned until too late and there would 
have to be something in the nature of 
an inquest. Lewis, utterly bewildered 
by all the responsibilities thrust upon 
him, had sent for his wife. 

“She’s been ill for some time,” said 
Florence thoughtfully. “Growing too 
fast, you know. And you say the cross- 
ing was bad. It could easily be ac 
counted for. Did you see her?” 

“No. They had taken her away—to 
the mortuary, I think.” 

“But Lewis was there?” 

“Yes. He hardly knows what he is 


Why did he 
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doing. He says that she belongs to you 
now.” 

“And he wired for me this morning? 
Yes!” She tapped her foot pensively. 
Then she resumed with energy: “He 
was quite right. My arriving here to- 
day will make all the difference. I rep- 
resent her guardians, if there is any 
fuss. There’s more chance of the thing 
being hushed up. We could say that 
they came on ahead. This woman— 
Madame Marxse—she’ll help us out? 
She’ll tell the same story as we do, if 
we have to invent something to put a 
good face on it?” 

“Reine will swear to anything that 
keeps her out of trouble with the po- 
lice,” Jacob assured her. “She is half 
mad with terror. She will be quite 
easy.” 

“T'll have to see Lewis,” Florence de- 
cided. “It’s going to be difficult. The 
whole thing looks so bad. She was 
under sixteen, you know. The 


“It depends on you,” said Jacob, star- 
ing at her curiously. “It is for you to 
say whether he persuaded her to leave 
the protection of her friends.” 

He broke off. He was amazed and a 
trifle shocked at her composure. He 
found himself wishing that she would 
be a little grieved. She seemed to view 
the business simply in the light of a 
threatened disgrace. He saw it like that 
himself, though he was very sorry for 
his young sister-in-law; his mind, as he 
hurried back to the hotel, had been full 
of uncomfortable possibilities. He had 
dreaded the scene with Florence, sup- 
posing that his shocking news would 
utterly prostrate her. He had seen him- 
self, the only practical person at hand, 
dealing with doctors and policemen, and 
persuading his lofty-minded companion 
of the necessity for some sort of com- 
promise. But it had seemed so impos- 
sible that Reine and Florence could ever 

“be brought to any concerted action. 
Now, finding it perfectly possible, be- 
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holding the young woman no less anx- 
ious to avoid a scandal than the old one, 
meeting cold competency where he had 
expected distress and indignation, he 
was relieved but not happy. 

She asked him if Lewis was likely to 
be reasonable, and he said in a lugubri- 
ous voice that he did not know. Not to 
any one, not even to Tony, could he 
have described the impression which 
Lewis made upon him. If Florence was 
showing too little sensibility, Lewis, as 
usual, was showing too much. Jacob, 
a plain man, was harassed between 
them. Florence went on speaking in 
her quiet, dry voice, mentioning steps 
that must be taken. How could he de- 
scribe to her that little, untidy room 
where Teresa had died, and where 
Lewis had sat all day, after they took 
her away, in a dazed and timeless trance 
among the strewn sheets of music? 
There had been something in that rigid 
petrifaction of grief which frightened 
Jacob. He said to Florence: 

“He should not stay at that place.” 

“Would he come here, do you think?” 

“Perhaps. I believe he will do what 
he is told.” 

“Well, then, bring him here. We 
shall have to stay in Brussels, evidently, 
till this business is settled. I must send 
for my father. Can you get Lewis a 
room?” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Dodd. Will you see 
him now?” 

She thought not. She did not feel 
quite prepared, yet, for that interview. 
But Jacob was to look after him. And 
his letters!’ They had better be taken 
down; they were on the dressing table. 
Jacob went to pick them up and saw 
beside them several notices of the Dodd 
symphony which she had contrived to 
collect on the preceding day, in spite of 
its disorganization. 

“I suppose he won’t have seen those,” 
she said with a slight blush. 

“I think not,” said Jacob rather 
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grimly. “He left England less than 
ten hours later.” 

“Perhaps you'd better 
down, then,” she suggested. 

“Du lieber allméachtiger Gott!” 
thought Jacob as he put them in his 
pocket and left her. “Perhaps I had 
better not! All women are wonderful, 
but this one——” 

He was not a tactful man and he had 
a great regard for press notices, but the 
civility of showing these to Lewis 
seemed to him, at the moment, hardly 
well chosen. 

Florence, left to herself, was also a 
little surprised at her own calm detach- 
ment. 


She wrote to Char‘es: 


take them 


You'll think I’m hard, but you must see 
that I have to be. Try to think of it as I do. 
Don’t be so sorry for her that you forget me. 
It’s not her death but my life that matters. 
I cannot live without him. And I have the 
future still to think of. 


Teresa had had her chance and had 
lost him. And she had escaped from 
life so easily. Florence could not, 
really, even pretend to pity her, just 
now. To go on living, to be confronted 
every day with the necessity of think- 
ing, to look forward into the empty 
years and make plans for them, to build 
up upon wrecked love a monument of 
worthy achievernent—this seemed to her 
a much harder thing 

Jacob, going down, found Lewis in 
the vestibule, waiting, withdrawn in a 
secret, shocked mieditation, while 
streams of people pushed past him into 
the hotel restaurant. He looked as if 
he had been there forever. Jacob 
tapped him on the shoulder and com- 


manded him, with awkward compassion, 
to come in and have something to eat. 
They went into the restaurant, where a 
band was playing and much food was 


displayed. Jacob, despite the gravity of 
the occasion and a real pity for the man 
beside him, could not help brightening 


Ainslee’s 


up a little. He glanced richly round and 
a table was at once found for them, 

“Your wife,” he said to Lewis, “js 
resting. She will see you later.” 

Lewis looked at him vaguely and 
nodded. 

“All right,” he said. 

“She thinks that you had better come 
to this hotel.”’ 

Lewis said all right again and added, 
as an afterthought, that he had no 
money. He was given to understand 
that he need not concern himself on that 
point. Jacob ordered a meal and they 
began to eat in silence, : 

Presently Lewis said: 

“Sanger never liked him either.” 

“Who?” asked Jacob, rather startled, 

“Trigorin.” 

“Trigorin! Oh, 
speaking of him?” 

“No.” Lewis frowned and explained; 
with an effort. “They’re playing the 
ballet music from ‘Akbar.’ ” 

“Ach! So they are. And Trigorin 
did the dances. Yes!” 

Both men listened to the vigorous 
measures which, since Sanger’s death, 
had become so popular. Jacob thought 
that he should produce “Akbar” at one 
of his places. He began to estimate in 
his mind the risk and the probable vogue 
which was just beginning. He thought 
of the immense volume of work left by 
Sanger and still unproduced, and ex- 
claimed : 

“That man! His influence, as yet, is 
scarcely felt. He has left so much be- 
hind him that is vital!” 

Lewis did not hear. He was thinking 
of Trigorin and had escaped for a mo- 
ment into the mountain spring. He was 
breakfasting with the absurd creature 
in the little inn at Erfurt. He breathed 
again the heavenly air as the train 
panted up through the pine woods; he 
heard the cow bells in the high pastures. 
And again he teased Trigorin as they 
steamed across the lake to the landing 
stage where Tessa waited. Here the 


yes! We were 
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memory turned to present anguish, for 
at the end of it, as at the end of every 
thought, lay the discovery of Tessa 
dead. He had got there before he had 
quite done smiling at Trigorin on the 
boat, and Jacob asked what the joke 
was. 

“T was thinking of our loss,” he ex- 
plained. “Tessa—I mean—loss.” 

He whispered the word to himself 
once or twice as though he were trying 
to get accustomed to it. Jacob, who 
supposed that he would feel like this 
himself if Tony were dead, attempted 
diffident consolation. 

“It will pass,” he said. 
forget. Everything, in time, becomes 
easier. We do not continue to suffer.” 

“No,” responded Lewis. 

But he looked rebellious, as though 
he could not endure the thought that 
we do not continue to suffer, as though 
he would have liked to insist that our 
memories are immutable. He did in 
truth detest that pliant, slavish adapt- 
ability which enables the hmnan race 
to survive. He cried out, in a sort of 
horror, to Jacob: 


“You will 
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“I shall forget her.” 

Certainly he was not showing much 
disposition to be reasonable. Jacob, re- 
membering the inordinate reasonable- 
ness of the lady upstairs, was inclined 
to sympathize with this mood. Still, he 
was harassed between them, and he 
understood how it was that the young 
Teresa, bewildered by two such moni- 
tors, had relinquished the baffling 
problem. 

Sanger’s ballet crashed to a final 
chord, and above the din of plates and 
knives, the babel of conversation in 
many languages, there rose up a faint 
crackle of applause. “Akbar” was a 
favorite number. Jacob sighed heavily 
and looked with a rare indifference at 
the red mullet on his plate. He wished 
himself at home and thought with a 
little stab, half pleasure and half pain, 
how Tony, when she heard his news, 
would sob and cry and turn to him for 
comfort. She needed him so seldom, 
and her tears were so beautiful, and it 
was fitting, in his opinion, that tears 
should be shed by somebody over this 
heavy day’s work. 


THE END. 


ar 


GREEN STOCKINGS 


N a white dress and stockings green 
You come as laughing eyed as spring, 
And nothing sweeter can be seen 
Though the whole earth is blossoming. 


The little flowered winds that blow 

The bright green ribbons at your throat 
By May’s own magic seem to know 

That youth goes like a whistled note, 


So that is why I love you well, 
Despite the wise words old men say; 
For, as the winds, my heartbeats tell 
That no time flies so swift as May. 


Lawrence Lee. 
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grimly. “He left England less than 
ten hours later.” 

“Perhaps you'd better 
down, then,” she suggested. 

“Du lieber allméchtiger Gott!’ 
thought Jacob as he put them in his 
pocket and left her. “Perhaps I had 
better not! All women are wonderful, 
but this one——” 

He was not a tactful man and he had 
a great regard for press notices, but the 
civility of showing these to Lewis 
seemed to him, at the moment, hardly 
well chosen. 

Florence, left to herself, was also a 
little surprised at her own calm detach- 
ment. 


She wrote to Char‘es: 


take them 


You'll think I’m hard, but you must see 
that I have to be. Try to think of it as I do. 
Don’t be so sorry for her that you forget me. 
It’s not her death but my life that matters. 
I cannot live without him. And I have the 
future still to think of. 


Teresa had had her chance and had 
lost him. And she had escaped from 
life so easily. Florence could not, 
really, even pretend to pity her, just 
now. To go on living, to be confronted 
every day with the necessity of think- 
ing, to look forward into the empty 
years and make plans for them, to build 
up upon wrecked love 
worthy achievement 
a much hardet 


a monument of 
his seemed to her 
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Jacob, going down, found Lewis in 
the vestibule, waiting, withdrawn in a 
secret, shocked meditation, while 
streams of people pushed past him into 
the hotel restaurant. He looked as if 
he had been there forever. Jacob 
tapped him on the shoulder and com- 


manded him, with awkward compassion, 
to come in and have something to eat. 
They went into the restaurant, where a 
band was playing and much food was 


displayed. Jacob, despite the gravity of 
the occasion and a real pity for the man 
beside him, could not help brightening 


Ainslee’s 


up a little. He glanced richly round anid 
a table was at once found for them, 

“Your wife,” he said to Lewis, “js 
resting. She will see you later.” 

Lewis looked at him vaguely and 
nodded. 

“All right,” he said. 

“She thinks that you had better come 
to this hotel.” 

Lewis said all right again and added, 
as an afterthought, that he had no 
money. He was given to understand 
that he need not concern himself on that 
point. Jacob ordered a meal and they 
began to eat in silence, 

Presently Lewis said: 

“Sanger never liked him either.” 

“Who?” asked Jacob, rather startled. 

“Trigorin.” 

“Trigorin! Oh, 
speaking of him?” 

“No.” Lewis frowned and explained, 
with an effort. “They're playing the 
ballet music from ‘Akbar.’ ” 

“Ach! So they are. 
did the dances. Yes!” 

Both men listened to the vigorous 
measures which, since Sanger’s death, 
had become so popular. Jacob thought 
that he should produce “Akbar” at one 
of his places. He began to estimate in 
his mind the risk and the probable vogue 
which was just beginning. He thought 
of the immense volume of work left by 
Sanger and still unproduced, and ex- 
claimed : 

“That man! His influence, as yet, is 
scarcely felt. He has left so much be- 
hind him that is vital!” 

Lewis did not hear. He was thinking 
of Trigorin and had escaped for a mo- 
ment into the mountain spring. He was 
breakfasting with the absurd creature 
in the little inn at Erfurt. He breathed 
again heavenly air as the train 
panted up through the pine woods; he 
heard the cow bells in the high pastures. 
And again he teased Trigorin as they 
steamed across the lake to the landing 
stage where Tessa waited. Here the 
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memory turned to present anguish, for 
at the end of it, as at the end of every 
thought, lay the discovery of Tessa 
dead. He had got there before he had 
quite done smiling at Trigorin on the 
boat, and Jacob asked what the joke 
was. 

“TJ was thinking of our loss,” he ex- 
plained. “Tessa—I mean—loss.” 

He whispered the word to himself 
once or twice as though he were trying 
to get accustomed to it. Jacob, who 
supposed that he would feel like this 
himself if Tony were dead, attempted 
diffident consolation. 

“It will pass,” he said. “You will 
forget. Everything, in time, becomes 
easier. We do not continue to suffer.” 

“No,” responded Lewis. 

But he looked rebellious, as though 
he could not endure the thought that 
we do not continue to suffer, as though 
he would have liked to insist that our 
memories are immutable. He did in 
truth detest that pliant, slavish adapt- 
ability which enables the hmnan race 
to survive. He cried out, in a sort of 
horror, to Jacob: 
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“I shall forget her.” 

Certainly he was not showing much 
disposition to be reasonable. Jacob, re- 
membering the inordinate reasonable- 
ness of the lady upstairs, was inclined 
to sympathize with this mood. Still, he 
was harassed between them, and he 
understood how it was that the young 
Teresa, bewildered by two such moni- 
tors, had relinquished the baffling 
problem. 

Sanger’s ballet crashed to a final 
chord, and above the din of plates and 
knives, the babel of conversation in 
many languages, there rose up a faint 
crackle of applause. “Akbar” was a 
favorite number. Jacob sighed heavily 
and looked with a rare indifference at 
the red mullet on his plate. He wished 
himself at home and thought with a 
little stab, half pleasure and half pain, 
how Tony, when she heard his news, 
would sob and cry and turn to him for 
comfort. She needed him so seldom, 
and her tears were so beautiful, and it 
was fitting, in his opinion, that tears 
should be shed by somebody over this 
heavy day’s work. 


THE END. 


ay 


GREEN STOCKINGS 


N a white dress and stockings green 
You come as laughing eyed as spring, 
And nothing sweeter can be seen 
Though the whole earth is blossoming. 


The little flowered winds that blow 

The bright green ribbons at your throat 
By May’s own magic seem to know 

That youth goes like a whistled note, 


So that is why I love you well, 
Despite the wise words old men say; 

For, as the winds, my heartbeats tell 
That no time flies so swift as May. 


Lawrence Lee. 
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Witat mighty ills have not been done by woman! 

Who was’t betrayed the capitol? A woman! 

Who lost Mark Antony the world? A woman! 

Who was the cause of a long ten years’ war, 

And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Woman! 

Desiructive, damnable, deceitful woman!—Thomas Otway, 


CA 
WE shall find no fiend in hell can match the fury of a disappointed woman, 
Scorned! Slighted! Dismissed without a parting pang.—Colley Cibber. 


@A. 


MEN, some to business, some to pleasure take; 
3ut every woman is at heart a rake.—Alexander Pope. 


@a. 
A WOMAN is the creature of her temper; her husband, her children, and her 
servants are its victims.—Henry Harland. 


GA 
’Tis woman that seduces all mankind ; 


3y her we first were taught the wheedling arts.—John Gay. 


QA. 

It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop, than with a brawling woman 
in a wide house. It is better to dwell in the wilderness, than with a contentious 
and an angry woman. A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a contentious 
woman are alike. Whosoever hideth her hideth the wind, and the ointment of 
his right hand.—Proverbs. 

@aA. 
THERE’s nothing in the world worse than a woman shameless by nature, save 
some other woman.—Aristophanes. 
@a, 
A woman is always changeable and capricious.—Virgil. 
@a. 
Woman is often fickle. Foolish is he who trusts her.—Frangois I, 
(Scratched with his ring on a window of Chambord Castle.) 


@an. 


Wuat is lighter than a feather? Dust. What is lighter than dust? The 
wind. What is lighter than the wind? Woman. What is lighter than a woman? 
Nothing.—Latin Proverb. 

Sn. 
WHo can describe 


Women’s hypocrisies, their subtle wiles, 

Betraying smiles, feigned tears, inconstancies, 

Their painted outsides and corrupted minds, 

The sum of all their follies and their falsehoods ?—Thomas Otwéy. 
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Hamlet; I have heard of your paintings too well enough; God hath given 
you one face and you make yourselves another. You jig, you amble, and you lisp, 
and nickname God’s creatures, and make your wantonness your ignorance. Go to! 
I'll no more of it; it hath made me mad.—William Shakespeare. 


ea 


Oh, why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest Heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men as angels without feminine, 
Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind? This mischief had not then befallen —John Milton. 


en 
Were there no women, men might live like gods.—Thomas Dekker. 


@A. 
WHEN toward the devil’s house we tread, 
Woman’s a thousand steps ahead.—Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 


SA 


WereE’t not for gold and woman there would be no damnation.—Cyril 
Tourneur. 


en. 


Ir thou hast wounded the pride and self-love of a woman, if she thought that 
thou wouldst whine and thou has not whined when she beat thee, and thou didst 
not fawn in her presence, but hast tugged at thy chain and hast broken it, know 
that she will never and never forgive thee, and her hatred, more raging than 
that of any man living, will always pursue thee.—Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


en. 


Must not a woman be 
A feather on the sea 
Swayed to and fro by every wind and tide? 
Of as uncertain speed 
As snowball from the mead ?—John Keats. 


@A. 


It will be found that the fundamental fault of the female character is that 
it has no sense of justice —Arthur Schopenhauer. 


@n. 


To seduce their neighbor to a favorable opinion, and afterward to believe im- 


plicitly in this opinion of their neighbor—who can do this conjuring trick so well 
as women ?—Friedrich Nietzsche. 
@A. 


WHEN women love us, they forgive us everything, even our crimes; when 


they do not love us, they give us credit for nothing, not even our virtues.— 
Anonymous, 
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OMNIBUS 


LL that follows was spoken in 

a small tavern, a stone’s throw 

from Cheapside, the day before 
I left London. It was spoken in a dull 
voice, across a greasy tablecloth, and 
amid an atmosphere so thick with the 
reck of cooking that one longed to 
change it for the torrid street again, to 
broil in an ampler furnace. Old Tom 
Pickford spdke it, who has been a clerk 
for fifty-two years in Tweedy’s East 
India warehouse, and in all that time 
has never been out of London, but when 
he takes a holiday spends it in hanging 
about Tweedy’s, and observing that un- 
lovely place of business from the out- 
side. The dust, if not the iron, of 
Tweedy'’s has entered into his soul; 
and Tweedy’s young men know him as 
“The Mastodon.” He is a thin, bald 
septuagenarian, with sloping shoulders, 
and a habit of regarding the pavement 
when he walks, so that he seems to steer 
his way by instinct rather than sight. 
In general he keeps silence while eat- 
ing his chop; and on this occasion there 


was something unnatural in his utter. 
ance, a divorce of manner between the 
speaker and his words, such as one 
would expect in a sibyl declaiming 
under stress of the god. I fancied it 
had something to do with a black neck 
tie that he wore instead of the blue 
bird’s-eye cravat familiar to Tweedy’s, 
and with his extraordinary conduct in 
refusing to-day the chop that the waiter 
brought, and limiting his lunch to 
cheese and lettuce 

Having puiled the lettuce to pieces, 
he pushed himself back a little from 
the table, looked over his spectacles at 
me, then at the tablecloth, and began in 
a dreamy voice: 

“Old Gabriel is dead. I heard the 
news at the this morning, and 
went out and bought a black tie. I am 
the oldest man in Tweedy’s now— 
older by six years than Sam Collins, 
who comes next; so there is no mistake 
about it. Sam is looking for the place; 
I saw it in his eye when he told me, 
and I expect he'll get it. But I’m 


office 





The Omnibus 


the oldest clerk in Tweedy’s. Only God 
Almighty can alter that, and it’s very 
satisfactory to me, I don’t care about 
the money. Sam Collins will be stuck 
up over it, like enough; but he'll never 
write a hand like Gabriel’s, not if he 
lives to be a hundred; and he knows it, 
and knows I’ll be there to remind him 
of it. Gabriel's was a beautiful fist— 
so small, too, if he chose. Why, once, 
in his spare hours, he wrote out all the 
Psalms, with the headings, on one side 
of a folio sheet, and had it framed and 
hung up in his parlor, out at Shepherd’s 
Bush. He died in the night—oh, yes, 
quite easily. He was down at the office 
all yesterday, and spoke to me as brisk 
asa bird. They found him dead in his 
bed this morning. 

“I seem cut up about it? Well, not 
exactly. Ah, you noticed that I re- 
fused my chop to-day. Bless your soul, 
that’s not on Gabriel’s account. I am 


well on in years, and I suppose it would 
be natural of me to pity old men, and 


expect pity. But I can’t; no, it’s only 
the young that I pity. If you must 
know, I didn’t take a chop to-day be- 
cause I haven’t the money in my pocket 
to pay for it. You see, there was this 
black tie, that I gave eighteenpence for; 
but something else happened this morn- 
ing that I’ll tell you about. 

“I came down in a bus, as usual. 
You remember what muggy weather it 
was up to ten o’clock—though you 
wouldn’t think it, to feel the heat now. 
Well, the bus was packed, inside and 
out. At least, there was just room for 
one more inside when we pulled up by 
Charing Cross, and there he got in— 
a boy with a stick and a bundle in a 
blue handkerchief. 

“He wasn’t more than _ thirteen; 
bound for the docks, you could tell at 
a glance; and by the way he looked 
about, you could tell as easily that in 
stepping outside Charing Cross station 
he’d set foot on London stones for the 
first time. God knows how it struck 
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him—the slush and drizzle, the ugly 
shop fronts, the horses slipping in the 
brown mud, the crowd on the pavement 
pushing him this side and that. The 
poor little chap was standing in the mid- 
dle of it with dazed eyes, like a hare’s, 
when the bus pulled up. His eyelids 
were pink and swollen; but he wasn’t 
crying, though he wanted to. Instead, 
he gave a gulp as he came on board 
with stick and bundle, and tried to look 
brave as a lion. 

“I’d have given worlds to speak to 
him, but I couldn’t. On my word, sir, 
I should have cried. It wasn’t so much 
the little chap’s look. But to the knot 
of his bundle there was tied a bunch 
of cottage flowers—sweet williams, 
boy’s love, and a rose or two—and the 
sight and smell of them in that stuffy 
omnibus were like tears on thirsty eye- 
lids. It’s the young that I pity, sir. 
For Gabriel, in his bed up at Shepherd’s 
3ush, there’s no more to be said, as 
far as I can see; and as for me, I’m 
the oldest clerk in Tweedy’s, which is 
very satisfactory. It's the young faces, 
set toward the road along which we 
have traveled, that trouble me. Some- 
times, sir, I lie awake in my lodgings 
and listen, and the whole of this Lon- 
don seems filled with the sound of chil- 
dren’s feet running, and I can sob 
aloud. 

“You may say that it is only selfish- 
ness, and what I really pity is my own 
boyhood. I dare say you’re right. It’s 
certain that, as I kept glancing at the 
boy and his sea kit and his bunch of 
flowers, my mind went back to the Jan- 
uary morning, sixty-five years back, 
when the coach took me off for the first 
time from the village where I was born 
to a London charity school. I was 
worse off than the boy in the omnibus, 
for I had just lost father and mother. 
Yet it was the sticks and stones and 
flower beds that I mostly thought of. 
I went round and said good-by to the 
lilacs, and told them to be in flower 
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by the time I came back. I said to the 
rosebush, “You must be as high as my 
window next May; you know you only 
nnissed it by three inches last summer.’ 
hen I went to the cow house, and 
kissed the cows, one by one. They 
were to be sold by auction the very next 
week, but I guessed nothing of it, and 
ordered them not to forget me. And 
last I looked at the swallows’ nests 
under the thatch—the last year’s nests 
—and told myself that they would be 
filled again when I returned. I remem- 
bered this, and how I stretched out my 
hands to the place from the coach top; 
and how at Reading, where we stopped, 
I spent the two shillings that I possessed 
in a coconut and a bright clasp knife; 
and how I broke the knife in opening 
the nut; and how, when I opened it, 
the nut was sour; and how I cried my- 
self to sleep, and woke in London. 
“The young men in Tweedy’s. 
though they respect my long standing 
there, make fun of me at times be- 
cause I never take a holiday in the 
country. Why, sir, J dare not. I should 
wander back to my old village, and 
Well, I know how it would be then. 
I should find it smaller and meaner; 
I should search about for the flowers 
and nests, and listen for the music that 
I knew sixty-five years ago, and re- 
member ; and they would not be discov- 
erable. Also every face would stare 
at me, for all the faces I know are 
dead. Then I should think I had 
missed my way and come to the wrong 
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place ; or, worse, that no such spot ever 
existed, and I have been cheating my- 
self all these years; that, in fact, I was 
mad all the while, and have no stable 
reason for existing—I, the oldest clerk 
in Tweedy’s! To be sure, there would 
be my parents’ headstones in the church- 
yard, But what are they, if the church. 
yard itself is changed? 

“As it is, with three hundred pounds 
per annum, and enough laid by to keep 
him, if I fail, an old bachelor hag no 
reason to grumble. But the sight of 
that little chap’s nosegay, and the 
thought of the mother who tied it there, 
made my heart swell as I fancy the 
earth must swell when rain is coming, 
His eyes filled once, and he brushed 
them under pretense of pulling his cap 
forward, and stole a glance round to 
see if any one had noticed him. The 
other passengers were busy with their 
own thoughts, and I pretended to stare 
out of the window opposite; but there 
was the drop, sure enough, on his hand 
as he laid it on his lap again. 

“He was bound for the docks, and 
thence for the open sea, and I, that was 
bound for Tweedy’s only, had to get 
out at the top of Cheapside. I know 
the bus conductor—a very honest man 
—and, in getting out, I slipped half a 
crown into his hand to give to the boy, 
with my blessing, at_his journey’s end. 
When I picture his face, sir, I wish 
I had made it five shillings, and gone 
without a new tie and dinner alto- 
gether.” 


I HAVE not by any means a quick understanding. 


tenderly indeed, it seems to brighten. 
affection is.—Charles Dickens. 


When I love a person very 


My comprehension is quickened when my 
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To affect a gesture, an opinion, a phrase, because it is the rage with a large 
number of persons, or to hold it in abhorrence because another set of persons 
very little, if at all, better informed cry it down to distinguish themselves from 
the former, is in either case equal vulgarity and absurdity —William Hazlitt. 





A\n Ode From Hafiz 
Richard Le Gellienne 


THE days of distance and the nights apart 
Are at an end; 
All the long lonely winter of the heart 
Is at an end: 
No more forever shall the autumn gloom, 
No more forever shall December freeze; 
For lo! the sweet, swift-footed April breeze 
Fills all the world with fragrance and with bloom. 
O my own love and friend, 
Our grief is at an end! 


Our grief is ended and our joys begun ; 
We have climbed the night—at last we reach the sun; 
And the wide world from pole to pole is bright 
With the effulgent face of our delight, 
From shining end to end. 
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Deep in the scented shadow of your hair 
I bow my head and weep for very bliss, 
So happy I can scarce believe me there— 
Too happy even to kiss ; 
For, love, O most desired and lovely friend, 
Through your great locks I see the rising sun; 
The solitary night is at an end, 
Our morning is begun. 
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What care I if, for love of your fair face, 

To the wide winds my work and place I throw! 
My work is just to love you, and the place 

Just where you are the only place I know. 


Ah! to the wine shop swiftly let us come, 
With happy harp and loud, exultant drum, 
And with a mighty voice the Saki call— 
“Deep cups and many, many cups for all!” 
What matter how much money we shall spend, 
For, O most lovely and beloved friend, 
To-day the grief of Hafiz, the long grief, 
In a wild blessedness beyond belief 
Is at an end. 
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WILLFUL MURDER 


A Stery of Raffles. *“ he Amateur Cracksman 


F the various robberies in which 

we were both concerned, it is but 

the few, I find, that will bear 
telling at any length. Our most suc- 
cessful escapades would prove the great- 
est weariness of all in narrative form; 
and none more so than the dull affair 
of the Ardagh emeralds, some eight or 
nine weeks after the Milchester cricket 
week, The business, however, had a 
sequel that I would rather forget than 
all our burglaries put together. 

It was the evening after our return 
from Ireland, and I was waiting at my 
rooms for Raffles, who had gone off as 
usual to dispose of the plunder. Raffles 
had his own method of conducting this 
very vital branch of our business, which 
I was well content to leave entirely in 
his hands. He drove the bargains, I 
believe, in a thin but subtle disguise of 
the flashy-seedy order, and always in 
the Cockney dialect of which he had 
made himself a master. Moreover, he 


invariably employed the same “fence,” 
who was ostensibly a money lender ina 
small—but yet notorious—way, and in 
reality a rascal as remarkable as Raffles 
himself. Only lately I also had been 
to the man, but in my proper person. 
We had needed capital for the getting 
of these very emeralds, and I had raised 
a hundred pounds, on the terms you 
would expect, from a soft-spoken gray- 
beard with an ingratiating smile, an in- 
cessant bow, and the shiftiest old eyes 
that ever flew from rim to rim of a 
pair of spectacles. So the original 
sinews and the final spoils of war came 
in this case from the selfsame source. 

But these same final spoils I was still 
to see, and I waited and waited with 
an impatience that grew upon me with 
the growing dusk. At my open win- 
dow I had played Sister Ann until the 
faces in the street below were no longer 
distinguishable. And now I was tear- 
ing to and fro in the grip of horrible 
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hypotheses—a grip that tightened when 
at last the lift gates opened with a clat- 
ter outside—that held me breathless un- 
til a well-known tattoo followed on my 
door. 

“In the dark!” said Raffles as I 
dragged him in. “Why, Bunny, what’s 
wrong ?”” 

“Nothing—now you’ve come,” said I, 
shutting the door behind him in a fever 
of relief and anxiety. “Well? Well? 
What did they fetch?” 

“Five hundred.” 

“Down?” 

“Got it in my pocket.” 

“Good man!” I cried. “You don’t 
know what a stew I’ve been in. I'll 
switch on the light. I’ve been thinking 
of you and nothing else for the last 
hour. I—I was ass enough to think 
something had gone wrong!” 

Raffles was smiling when the white 
light filled the room, but for the mo- 
ment I did not perceive the peculiarity 
of his smile. I was fatuously full of 
my own late tremors and present relief ; 
and my first idiotic act was to spill some 
whisky and squirt the soda water all 
over in my anxiety to do instant justice 
to the occasion. 

“So you thought something had hap- 
pened?” said Raffles, leaning back in 
my chair as he lit a cigarette, and look- 
ing much amused. “What should you 
say if something had?” 


And suddenly I saw that his collar 
was limp, his hair matted, his boots 
thick with dust. 

“The police?” I whispered, aghast. 

“Oh, dear, no; only old Baird.” 

“Baird! But wasn’t it Baird who 
took the emeralds ?” 

“It was.” 


“Then how came he to chase you?” 
“My dear fellow, I'll tell you if you 
give me a chance; it’s really nothing to 
get in the least excited about. Old 
Baird has at last spotted that 1’m not 
quite the common cracksman I would 
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have him think me. So he’s been do- 
ing his best to run me to my burrow.” 

“And you call that nothing!” 

“It would be something if he had 
succeeded; but he has still to do that. 
I admit, however, that he made me sit 
up for the time being. It all comes of 
going on the job so far from home. 
There was the old brute with the whole 
thing in his morning paper. He knew 
it must have been done by some fellow 
who could pass himself off for a gentle- 
man, and I saw his eyebrows go up 
the moment I told him I was the man, 
with the same old twang that you could 
cut with a paper knife. I did my best 
to get out of it—swore I had a pal who 
was a real swell—but I saw very 
plainly that I had given myself away. 
He gave up haggling. He paid my 
price as though he enjoyed doing it. 
But I felt him following me when I 
made tracks; though, of course, I didn’t 
turn round to see.” 

“Why not?” 

“My dear Bunny, it’s the very worst 
thing you can do. As long as you look 
unsuspecting they'll keep their distance, 
and so long as they keep their distance 
you stand a chance. Once show that 
you know you're being followed, and 
it’s flight or fight for all you’re worth. 
I never even looked round; and mind 
you never do in the same hole. I just 
hurried up to Blackfriars and booked 
for High Street, Kensington, at the top 
of my voice; and as the train was leav- 
ing Sloane Square out I hopped, and 
up all those stairs like a lamplighter, 
and round to the studio by the back 
streets. Well, to be on the safe side, I 
lay low there all the afternoon, hearing 
nothing in the least suspicious, and only 
wishing I had a window to look through 
instead of that beastly skylight. How- 
ever, the coast seemed clear enough, and 
thus far it was my mere idea that he 
would follow me; there was nothing to 
show he had. So at last I marched out 
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in my proper rig—almost straight into 
old Baird’s arms!” 

“What on earth did you do?” 

“Walked past him as though I had 
never set eyes on him in my life, and 
didn’t then ; took a hansom in the King’s 
Road, and drove like the deuce to Clap- 
ham Junction; rushed on to the nearest 
platform, without a ticket, jumped into 
the first train I saw, got out at Twicken- 
ham, walked full tilt back to Richmond, 
took the District to Charing Cross, and 
here I am! Ready for a tub and a 
change, and the best dinner the club can 
give us. I came to you first, because I 
thought you might be getting anxious. 
Come round with me, and I won't keep 
you long.” 

But we were both rather silent on the 
way. I, for my part, was wondering 
what Raffles would do about the studio 
in Chelsea, whither, at all events, he had 
been successfully dogged. To me the 
point seemed one of immediate impor- 
tance, but when I mentioned it he said 
there was time enough to think about 
that. His one other remark was made 
after we had nodded—in Bond Street— 
to a young blood of our acquaintance 
who happened to be getting himself a 
bad name. 

“Poor Jack Rutter!” said Raffles 
with a sigh. “Nothing’s sadder than to 
see a fellow going to the bad like that. 
He’s about mad with drink and debt, 
poor devil! Did you see his eye? Odd 
that we should have met him to-night, 
by the way; it’s old Baird who’s said 
to have skinned him. By God, but I’d 
like to skin old Baird!” 

And his tone took a sudden, low fury, 
made the more noticeable by another 
long silence, which lasted, indeed, 
throughout an admirable dinner at the 
club, and for some time after we had 
settled down in a quiet corner of the 
smoking room with our coffee and 
cigars. Then at last I saw Raffles look- 
ing at me with his lazy smile, and I 
knew that the morose fit was at an end. 


“I dare say you wonder what Pye” 
been thinking about all this time?” said 
he. “I’ve been thinking what rot it ig 
to go doing things by halves!” 

“Well,” said I, returning his smile, 
“that’s not a charge that you can bring 
against yourself, is it?” 

“T’m not so sure,” said Raffles, blow. 
ing a meditative puff; “as a matter of 
fact, I was thinking less of myself thag 
of that poor devil of a Jack Rutter, 
There’s a fellow who does things by 
halves; he’s only half gone to the bad; 
and look at the difference between him 
and us! He’s under the thumb of a 
villainous money lender; we are solvent 
citizens. He’s taken to drink; we're as 
sober as we are solvent. His pals are 
beginning to cut him; our difficulty is to 
keep the pal from the door. LEnfin, he 
begs or borrows, which is stealing by 
halves; and we steal outright and are 
done with it. Obviously ours is the 
more honest course. Yet I’m not sure, 
Bunny, but we're doing the thing by 
halves ourselves!” 

“Why? What more could we do?” 

“What more?” said Raffles. “Well, 
murder—for one thing.” 

“Rot!” 

“A matter of dear 
I’ve 


opinion, 
Bunny; I don’t mean it for rot. 
told you before that the biggest man 
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alive is the man who’s committed a 
murder, and not yet been found out; at 
least he ought to be, but he so very 
seldom has the soul to appreciate him- 
self. Just think of it! Think of com- 
ing in here and talking to the men, very 
likely about the murder itself; and 
knowing you’ve done it; and wondering 
how they’d look if they knew! Oh, it 
would be great, simply great! But, be- 
sides all that, when you were caught 
there’d be a merciful and dramatic end 
of you. You'd fill the bill for a few 
weeks, and then snuff out with a flour 
ish of extra specials; you wouldn’t rust 
with a vile repose for seven or fours 
teen years.” 
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“Good old Raffles!” I chuckled. “I 
begin to forgive you for being in bad 
form at dinner.” 

“But I was never more earnest in my 
life.” 

“Go on!” 

“I mean it.” 

“You know very well that you 
wouldn’t commit a murder, whatever 
else you might do.” 

“I know very well I’m going to com- 
mit one to-night!” 

He had been leaning back in the 
saddlebag chair, watching me with keen 
eyes sheathed by languid lids; now he 
started forward, and his eyes leaped to 
mine like cold steel from the scabbard. 
They struck home to my slow wits; 
their meaning was no longer in doubt. 
I, who knew the man, read murder in 
his clenched hands and murder in his 
locked lips, but a hundred murders in 
those hard, blue eyes. 

“Baird?” I faltered, moistening my 
lips with my tongue. 

“Of course.” 

“But you said it didn’t matter about 
the room in Chelsea?” 

“T told a lie.” 

“Anyway, you gave him the slip 
afterward !” 

“That was another. I didn’t. I 
thought I had when I came up to you 
this evening; but when I looked out 
of your window—you remember ?—to 
make assurance doubly sure, there he 
was on the opposite pavement down be- 
low.” 

“And you never said a word about 
it!” 

“I wasn’t going to spoil your dinner, 
Bunny, and I wasn’t going to let you 
spoil mine. But there he was as large 
as life, and, of course, he followed us 
to the Albany. <A fine game for him 
to play, a game after his mean old 
heart: blackmail from me, bribes from 
the police, the one bidding against the 
other ; but he shan’t play it with me, he 
shan’t live to, and the world will have 
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an extortioner the less. Waiter! Two 
Scotch whiskies and sodas. I’m off at 
eleven, Bunny ; it’s the only thing to be 
done.” 

“You know where he lives, then?” 

“Yes, out Willesden way, and alone; 
the fellow’s a miser among other things. 
I long ago found out all about him.” 

Again I looked round the room; it 
was a young man’s club, and young men 
were laughing, chatting, smoking, drink- 
ing, on every hand. One nodded to me 
through the smoke. Like a machine I 
nodded to him, and turned back to 
Raffles with a groan. 

“Surely you will give him a chance!” 
I urged. “The very sight of your pistol 
should bring him to terms.” 

“It wouldn’t make him keep them.” 

“But you might try the effect?” 

“I probably shall. Here’s a drink 
for you, Bunny. Wish me luck.” 

“I’m coming, too,” 

“T don’t want you.” 

“But I must come!” 

An ugly gleam shot from the steel- 
blue eyes. 

“To interfere ?” 

“Not I.” 

“You give me your word?” 

a 

“Bunny, if you break it 

“You may shoot me, too!” 

“I most certainly should,” said 
Raffles solemnly. “So you come at your 
own peril, my dear man; but, if you 
are coming—well, the sooner the better, 
for I must stop at my rooms on the 
way.” 

Five minutes later I was waiting for 
him at the Piccadilly entrance to the 
Albany. I had a reason for remaining 
outside. It was the feeling—half hope, 
half fear—that Angus Baird might stil! 
be on our trail—that some more imme- 
diate and less cold-blooded way of deal- 
ing with him might result from a sud- 
den encounter between the money lender 
and myself. I would not warn him of 
his danger ; but I would avert tragedy at 
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all costs. And when no such encounter 
had taken place, and Raffles and I were 
fairly on our way to Willesden, that, I 
think, was still my honest resolve. I 
would not break my word if I could 
help it, but it was a comfort to feel 
that I could break it if I liked, on an 
understood penalty. 

I have a poignant recollection of the 
hour it took us to reach the house. We 
walked across St. James’ Park—I can 
see the lights now, bright on the bridge 
and blurred in the water—and we, had 
some minutes to wait for the last train 
to Willesden. It left at eleven twenty- 
one, I remember, and Raffles was put 
out to find it did not go on to Kensal 
Rise. We had to get out at Willesden 
Junction and walk on through the 
streets into fairly open country that 
happened to be quite new to me. I 
could never find the house again. I re- 
member, however, that we were on a 
dark footpath between woods and fields 
when the clocks began striking twelve. 

“Surely,” said I, “we shall find him in 
bed and asleep 2” 

“T hope we do,” said Raffles grimly. 

“Then you mean to break in?” 

“What else did you think?” 

I had not thought about it at all; the 
ultimate crime .had monopolized my 
mind. Beside it burglary was a baga- 
telle, but one to deprecate none the less. 
I saw obvious objections: the man was 
au fait with cracksmen and their ways: 
he would certainly have firearms, and 
might be the first to use them. 

“T could wish nothing better,” said 
Raffles. “Then it will be man to man, 
and devil take the worst shot. You 
don’t suppose I prefer foul play to fair, 
do you? But die he must, by one or 
the other, or it’s a long stretch for you 
and me.” 

“Better that than this!” 

“Then stay where you are, my good 
fellow. I told you I didn’t want you; 
and this is the house. So good night.” 

I could see no house at all—only the 
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angle of a high wall rising solitary jg o 
the night, with the starlight glittering gn 
battlements of broken glass; and in the 
wall a tall, green gate, bristling with 
spikes, and showing a front for batter. 
ing-rams in the feeble rays an outlying 
lamp-post cast across the new-made 
road. It seemed to me a road of build. 
ing sites, with but this one house built, 
all by itself, at one end; but the night 
was too dark for more than a mere 
impression. 

Raffles, however, had seen. the place 
by daylight, and had come prepared for 
the special obstacles; already he was 
reaching. up and putting champagne 
corks on the spikes, and in another mo- 
ment he had his folded covert coat 
across the corks. I stepped back as he 
raised himself, and saw a little pyramid 
of slates snip the sky above the gate; 
as he squirmed over | ran forward, and 
had my own weight on the spikes and 
corks and covert coat when he gave the 
latter a tug. 

“Coming after all 

“Rather !”’ 

“Take care, then; the place is all bell 
wires and springs. It’s no soft thing, 
this! There—stand still while I take off 
the corks.” 

The garden was very small and new, 
with a grass plot still in separate seds, 
but a quantity of full-grown laurel stuck 
into the raw clay beds. “Bells in them- 
selves,” as Raffles whispered; ‘‘there’s 
nothing else rustles so—cunning old 
beast!” And we gave them a wide 
berth as we crept across the grass. 

“He’s gone to bed!” 

“T don’t think so, Bunny 
he’s seen us.” 

“Why ?” 

“T saw a light.” 

“Where ?” 

“Downstairs, 
I - 

His whisper died away; he had seen 
the light again; and so had I. 

It lay like a golden rod under the 
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front door—and vanished. It reap- 
peared like a gold thread under the lintel 
and vanished for good. We heard 
the stairs creak, creak, and cease, also 
for good. We neither saw nor heard 
any more, though we stood waiting on 
the grass till our feet were soakefl with 
the dew. 

“I’m going in,” said Raffles at last. 
“I don’t believe he saw us at all. I wish 
he had. This way.” 

We trod gingerly on the path, but the 
gravel stuck to our wet soles, and grated 
horribly in a little tiled veranda with a 
glass door leading within. It was 
through this glass that Raffles had first 
seen the light; and he now proceeded 
to take out a pane, with the diamond, 
the pot of treacle, and the sheet of 
brown paper which were seldom omit- 
ted from his impedimenta. 

Raffles now inserted his hand, turned 
the key in the lock, and, by making a 
long arm, succeeded in drawing the bolt 


at the bottom of the door; it proved to 
be the only one, and the door opened, 
though not very wide. 

“What’s that?” said Raffles, as some- 
thing crunched beneath his feet on the 
very threshold. 

“A pair of spectacles,” I whispered, 


picking them up. I was still fingering 
the broken lenses and the bent rims 
when Raffles tripped and almost fell, 
with a gasping cry that he made no 
effort to restrain. 

“Hush, man, hush!” I entreated 
under my breath. “He'll hear you!” 

For answer his teeth chattered—even 
his—and I heard him fumbling with 
his matches. 

“No, Bunny; he won’t hear us,” 
whispered Raffles presently ; and he rose 
from his knees and lit a gas as the 
match burned down. 

Angus Baird was lying on his own 
floor, dead, with his gray hairs glued 
tagether by his blood; near him a poker 
with the black end glistening; in a cor- 
ner his desk, ransacked, littered. A 
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clock ticked noisily on the chimney 
piece; for perhaps a hundred seconds 
there was no other sound. 

“That light!” said I hoarsely; “the 
light we saw under the door!’ 

With a start he turned to me. 

“It’s true! I had forgotten it. It 
was in here I saw it first!” 

“He must be upstairs still!” 

“If he is, we'll soon rout him out. 
Come on!” 

But three doors presented themselves ; 
the first opened into a bedroom with the 
bed turned down but undisturbed; the 
second room was empty in every sense; 
the third door was locked. 

Raffles lit the landing gas. 

“He’s in there,” said he, cocking his 
revolver. “Do you remember how we 
used to break into the studies at school? 
Here goes!” 

His flat foot crashed over the key- 
hole, the lock gave, the door flew open, 
and in the sudden draft the landing gas 
heeled over like a cobble in a squall; as 
the flame righted itself I saw a fixed 
bath, two bath towels knotted together 
—an open window—a cowering figure 
—and Raffles struck aghast on the 
threshold. 

“Jack—Rutter?” 

The words came thick and slow with 
horror, and in horror I heard myself 
repeating them, while the cowering fig- 
ure by the bathroom window rose grad- 
ually erect. 

“It’s you!” he whispered, in amaze- 
ment no less than our own; “it’s you 
two! What’s it mean, Raffles? I saw 
you get over the gate; a bell rang—the 
place is full of them. Then you broke 
in. What’s it all mean?” 

“We may tell you that, when you tell 
us what in God’s name you've done, 
Rutter !” 

“Done? What have I done?” The 
unhappy wretch came out into the light 
with bloodshot, blinking eyes, and a 
bloody shirt front. “You know—you’ve 
seen—but I'll tell you if you like. I’ve 
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killed a robber; that’s all. I’ve killed a 
robber, a usurer, a jackal, a blackmailer, 
the cleverest and the cruelest villain 
unhung. I’m ready to hang for him. 
I’d kill him again!” 

And he looked us fiercely in the face, 
a fine defiance in his dissipated eyes; 
his breast heaving, his jaw like a rock. 

“Shall [ tell you how it happened ?” 
he went passionately on. ‘“He’s made 
my life a hell these weeks and months 
past. You may know that. A perfect 
hell! Well, to-night I met him in Bond 
Street. Do you remember when I met 
you fellows? He wasn’t twenty yards 
behind you ; he was on your tracks, Raf- 
fles ; he saw me nod to you, and stopped 
me and asked me who you were. He 
seemed as keen as knives to know, I 
couldn’t think why, and didn’t care, 
either, for I saw my chance. 

“T said I’d tell him all about you if 
he’d give me a private interview. He 
said he wouldn’t. I said he should, and 


held him by the coat; by the time I let 
him go you were out of sight, and I 
waited where I was till he came back 


in despair. I had the whip hand of 
him then. I could dictate where the 
interview should be, and I made him 
take me home with him, still swearing 
to tell him all about you when we'd had 
our talk. Well, when we got here I 
made him give me something to eat, 
putting him off and off; and about ten 
o’clock I heard the gate shut. I waited 
a bit, and then asked him if he lived 
alone. 

“*Not at all,’ says he; ‘did you not 
see the servant?’ 

“T said I’d seen her, but I thought 
I'd heard her go; if I was mistaken, no 
doubt she would come when she was 
called; and I yelled three times at the 
top of my voice. Of course there was 
no servant to come. I knew that, be- 
cause I came to see him one night last 
week, and he interviewed me himself 
through the gate, but wouldn’t open it. 
Well, when I had done yelling, and not 


a soul had come near us, he wag a) 
white as that ceiling. Then I told him 
we could have our chat at last; and >” 
picked the poker out of the fender, and 
told him how he’d robbed me, but, by 
Heaven, he shouldn’t rob me any more, 
I gave him three minutes to write ang 
sign a settlement of all his iniquitoys 
claims against me, or have his brains 
beaten out over his own carpet. He 
thought a minute, and then went to his 
desk for pen and paper. In two sec. 
onds he was round like lightning with 
a revolver, and I went for him bald. 
headed. He fired two or three times 
and missed; you can find the holes if 
you like; but I hit him every time—my 
God! I was like a savage till the thing 
was done. And then I didn’t care. | 
went through his desk looking for my 
own bills, and was coming away when 
you turned up. I said I didn’t care, nor 
do I; but I was going to give myself 
up to-night, and shall still; so you see 
I shan’t give vou fellows much 
trouble!” 

He was done; and there we stood on 
the landing of the lonely house, the 
low, thick, eager voice still racing and 
ringing through our ears; the dead man 
below, and in front of us his impenitent 
slayer. I knew to whom the impeni- 
tence would appeal when he had heard 
the story, and I was not mistaken, 

“That's all rot,” said Raffles, speak- 
ing after a pause; “we shan’t let you 
give yourself up.” 

“You shan’t stop me! What would 
be the good? The woman saw me; it 
would only be a question of time; and 
I can’t face waiting to be taken. Think 
of it: waiting for them to touch you on 
the shoulder! No, no, no; I'll give my- 
self up and get it over.” 

His speech was changed; he faltered, 
floundered. It was as though a clearer 
perception of his position had come 
with the bare idea of escape from it. 

“But listen to me,” urged Raffles; 
“we're here at our peril ourselves. We 
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broke in like thieves to enforce redress 
for a grievance very like your own. But 
don’t you see? We took out a pane— 
did the thing like regular burglars. 
Regular, burglars will get the credit of 
all the rest!” 

“You mean 
pected ?” 

“I do.” 

“But I don’t want to get off scot- 
free,” cried Rutter hysterically. “I’ve 
killed him. I know that. But it was 
in self-defense; it wasn’t murder, I 
must own up and take the consequences. 
I shall go mad if I don’t!” 

His hands twitched ; his lips quivered ; 
the tears were in his eyes. Raffles took 
him roughly by the shoulder. 

“Look here, you fool! If the three 
of us were caught here now, do you 
know what those consequences would 
be? We should swing in a row at New- 
gate in six weeks’ time! You talk as 
though we were sitting in a club; don’t 
you know it’s one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and the lights on, and a dead man 
down below? For God’s sake pull 
yourself together, and do what I tell 
you, or you’re a dead man yourself.” 

“I wish I was one!” Rutter sobbed. 
“IT wish I had his revolver to blow my 
own brains out. It’s lying under him. 
Gh, my God, my God!” 

His knees knocked together; the 
frenzy of reaction was at its height. 
We had to take him downstairs between 
us, and so through the front door out 
into the open air. 

All was still outside—all 
smothered weeping of the unstrung 
wretch upon our hands. Raffles re- 
turned for a moment to the house; then 
all was dark as well. The gate opened 
from within; we closed it carefully be- 
hind us; and so left the starlight shining 
on broken glass and polished spikes, 

{one and all as we had found them. 


that I shan’t be sus- 


but the 
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We escaped ; no need to dwell on our 
escape. Our murderer seemed set upon 
the scaffold—drunk with his deed, he 
was more trouble than six men drunk 
with wine. Again and again we threat- 
ened to leave him to his fate, to wash 
our hands of him. But incredible and 
unmerited luck was with the three of 
us. Not a soul did we meet between 
that and Willesden; and of those who 
saw us later, did one think of the two 
young men with crooked, white ties, 
supporting a third in a seemingly un- 
mistakable condition, when the evening 
papers apprised the town of a terrible 
tragedy at Kensal Rise? 

We walked to Maida Vale, and 
thence drove openly to my rooms. But 
I alone went upstairs; the other two 
proceeded to the Albany, and I saw no 
more of Raffles for forty-eight hours. 
He was not at his rooms when I called 
in the morning; he had left no word. 
When he reappeared the papers were 
full of the murder; and the man who 
had committed it was on the wide At- 
lantic, a steerage passenger from Liver- 
pool to New York. 

“There was no arguing with him,” 

Raffles told me; “either he 
make a clean breast of it or flee the 
country. So I rigged him up at the 
studio, and we took the first train to 
Liverpool. Nothing would induce him 
to sit tight and enjoy the situation as I 
should have endeavored to do in his 
place; and it’s just as well! I went to 


so must 


his diggings to destroy some papers, 


and what do you think I found? The 
police in possession; there’s a warrant 
out against him already! The 
think that window wasn’t 
and the warrant’s out. 


idiots 
genuine, 
[t won’t be my 
fault if it’s ever served!” 

Nor, after all these years can I think 
it will be mine. 


ae 
WHEN there is neither love nor hatred in the game, woman's play is 


: 9 mediocre.—Friedrich Nietzsche. 
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PON the round of the horizon no 

ship was visible. The liner was 

alone upon the sea, steaming 
northward toward England. Sir Reg- 
inald James Farquarson had risen early ; 
he was on deck before any of the other 
passengers, and experienced with a 
sense of elation the soft, southwesterly 
wind, which, with an April freshness, 
came bearing the promise of an English 
spring. It was twenty years since he 
had been home, twenty years since he 
had tasted that subtile and delicate qual- 
ity in the air. In the Pacific there had 
been beautiful days, no doubt, and soft, 
fresh breezes, but nothing quite like this, 
charged with the magic of home and of 
all the recollections of his youth. He 
leaned against the rail watching the 
waves as they dancingly passed by. 
Through his nostrils he drew in the 
sweet air, which somehow, as if by a 
direct communication, registered upon 
his heart a sensation of both joy and 
pain. 


A tag of poetry came into Sir Reg- 
inald’s head. “Oh, to be in England 
now that April’s there.” He didn’t re- 
member how it went on, but that was 
how the poem started. It was right, 
too, in the essential feeling. There was 
something about recapturing the first 
wild rapture. Very nice and desirable, 
but those poets—they lied too much; 
one couldn’t do that; at any rate, not at 
fifty-six. 

Was he really fifty-six? He didn’t 
feel it. Physically he felt as strong and 
young as he had ever felt. But that first 
wild rapture, it was far away ; there was 
a weight upon his spirit which not even 
his fine physical well-being could dispel. 
For many years that weight had pressed 
upon him, holding him very definitely in 
his place. 

Was it the spring feeling in the aif 
which made him look back so dubiously 
upon his past? He got a mental pic 
ture of himself, as he had been and as 
he was now. He could believe truth 


fully 
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fully that he was not yet altogether 
spoiled. He was slim with not a spare 
ounce of fat upon him, and he prided 
himself upon being always well dressed. 
He believed that the appearance of the 
outer covering helped considerably to- 
ward his inner satisfaction. Men com- 
simented him on looking young and 
alert was proud of his personal 


air was lovely; but it 
itt ache; it led his thoughts 
past. His life lay ex- 
tioned whether it had not 
Thirty years of govern- 
.d good, honest service, 
Successful ? 
mut not very; not what he 
A reliable man, but not dis- 
hat was what people thought 
In his youth he had hoped 
and dreamed of ac How much he 
had sacrificed for that. Yes, sacrificed, 
and as 2 reward he had been given jobs 
of secondary He had been 
chief justice in the Phronos Islands; he 
had been knighted—his wife had been 
pleased at that; and then for the last 
three years, he had been governor of 
the Tolawan Group. 


e could give. 


tinguis! 
about hit 


ireer. 


moortance. 


A servant of the empire, a govern- 


rvant, knowing well the system 

ng the stamp of its dignity. 

ll he knew it; his body had been 

its symbol, and no doubt he had been 
made strong by its communicated 
Yes, the posts he had held 
had been important posts, but they were 
ig jobs, the prizes; those had 
gone to her men. , 
The system had 


him, made 


strengti 
“4 


1 
not the 


of course, helped 

he was, but it had 
pressed upon him with a weight which 
had seemed at times almost intolerable ; 
that was why youth and hope had so 
nearly died. And not only the system, 
but his marriage, which seemed to him 
to have become part of the system, 
Weighed upon him. He must acknowl- 


him what 
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edge that to himself if to no other man 
alive. 

He had never loved his wife ; that was 
the initial mistake. He had been fond 
of her in a way and had grown accus- 
tomed to her by now. Had she not 
shared his labors, and been with him to 
a countless number of bazaars and gov- 
ernment-house at homes? She had been 
set up beside him as complementary 
symbol of his state. She was a good 
woman by all the official standards of 
goodness, but narrow and stupid; yes, 
he had to admit the harsh truth of those 
words. She and his daughters—those 
seven daughters, who were so plain, 
poor girls, that there was very little 
chance of their ever getting married— 
were of a different flesh and of a dif- 
ferent psychic fiber from himself. They 
were of a different species almost; they 
didn’t understand him; they didn’t even 
suspect that there dwelt in his heart 
those vague aspirations which the spring 
wind now fretted. 

He remembered that he had once been 
a boy. Asa boy he had dreamed other 
dreams besides those of ambition. As 
a boy he had dreamed, like most boys, 
of beautiful women, and of one woman 
in particular. He had never seen her; 
she had been altogether a figment of his 
imagination. She was small.with small 
hands and feet; she had long, yellow 
hair and blue eyes and a tip-tilted nose. 
But her expression was what counted 
most of all; it was a peculiar expression 
in which were blended both sadness and 
humor. A boy’s dream and fantastic. 
He had never met any one at all ap- 
proaching to that ideal. 

He had looked for her, hoping, se- 
cretly believing in that dream. He had 
waited. 

Then he had met his wife. She was 
Lord Purbrook’s eldest daughter. If 
he were to marry her, both his social 
and official position would be strength- 
ened His feet would more firmly be 
planted upon the high road to the mak- 
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ing of his career. He was ambitious, 
and the field was full of able competi- 
tors; that other was but a boy’s dream, 
the fantastic imagining of an adolescent. 
So, in experience, it had proved itself 
to be, since he had never met that pe- 
culiar, half-humorous, half-sad_ ex- 
pression on any young girl’s face. Why 
then should the April wind, this morn- 
ing, so insistently revive that dream? 

He had married, and from his mar- 
riage, his career, such as it was, had fol- 
lowed logically. He had been the 
servant of the system for thirty years, 
and had become the father of seven 
daughters, each plain and solid, like 
their mother. They were down below 
decks, all of them, in their cabins. 

He had retired from service at fifty- 
six, though very well he knew that there 
were years of good work left in him 
yet. His wife and daughters had made 
him retire; for some years they had 
been urging him, and at length they had 
succeeded. What chances were there, 
argued his wife, for the girls to marry 
in Tolawan? There wasn’t a great 
chance of their marrying anywhere, he 
thought. They were nice, _ well- 
domesticated girls, but not the sort that 
men looked at with admiration and de- 
sire. He was sorry for them, feeling 
the slight that nature had dealt. But 
how now could he help it? If they had 
been boys, it would not have mattered. 
If there had been but one boy, it would 
have made a great difference in his feel- 
ing for his family; but they were all 
girls, every one of them, and he had to 
admit that their intelligence was not 
great. 

Every stroke of the propeller was 
taking him nearer to England and home; 
the thought was strangely moving on 
that spring morning, and yet what had 
he to look forward to? 

He was wrong to have yielded, wrong 
to have retired so young; he should 
have been in harness for another ten 
years at least. Why, he believed, even 


now, that if he had to start from the 
jump all over again he could make a 
place for himself, and force his way 
among the younger men, and make good 
and if not succeed brilliantly as once 
he had dreamed, at least keep his head 
swimming. There were a score of tasks 
to which he could turn his hand and not 
fail. 

He straightened his shoulders, and 
looked out over the sea with sharp blue 
eyes ; they were narrowed a little, as if 
imaginatively seeing some such improb- 
able eventuality. He heard a step be- 
hind him and turned. It was his sec. 
ond daughter, Amelia. 

“Father, the gong has sounded for 
breakfast; aren’t you coming?” Her 
broad, plain face beamed upon him, 

“Yes, I’m coming, my dear. A love- 
ly morning, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes. When do we get in?” 

“To-morrow night.” 

“I’m glad. I shall be glad to be off 
the boat, won’t you?” 

Sir Reginald did not answer, but fol- 
lowed his daughter down the compan- 
ionway toward the saloon. 


It was the morning after his first night 
on shore. Sir Reginald was in bed in 
one of the hotel bedrooms. He always 
had a room to himself. In at the win- 
dow came the same soft air that so deli- 
cately had blown over the sea. It was 
an English spring morning at its best. 
There were thrushes singing. In that 
poem of Browning’s there had been 
something about thrushes that he 
couldn’t quite remember. He sat up 
in bed and looked round. Yes, this was 
England. Out of the window he could 
see a green grass plot. Even in dingy 
Liverpool there was grass, and it was 
English grass, wonderful—wonderful, 
just as the people had seemed wonder- 
ful: English people with English ac- 
cents different from the colonial in- 
tonation. He rang the bell for his shav- 
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ing water, and lay back upon the pil- 
lows. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in.” 

A neatly dressed housemaid entered. 

“Your hot water, sir.” She went to 
his washstand and folded the towels, 
which overnight he had disarranged. 

Sir Reginald colored a little and 
frowned. His eyes were fixed upon the 
mirror over the mantelpiece in which 
he could see the reflection of the girl’s 
face. He gazed intently. 

Yes, there was no mistake, this was 
the girl of his boyhood’s imaginings. 
The color, shape, and size; and the ex- 
pression—it was like that, but this girl 
was rather sadder than the girl he had 
imagined. 

She turned and for a moment looked 
at him. 

“Anything else you want, sir?” 

“No, thank you, that will do.” 

The door closed, and he was alone, an- 
noyed and ashamed at the quick beat- 
ing of his heart. What damnable 
irony was this? Why should this girl’s 
face turn up now of all times at this 
late period in his life? What meaning 
could she have for him now? She 
was separated from him by a so- 
cial gulf as wide as it was fairly pos- 
sible for it to be. Not only that, she 
could not be more than twenty-two or 
three, and he was fifty-six. All tradi- 
tion and custom were between them, 
and yet—and yet his heart was beating 
as it had not beaten for twenty years. 
New sources of life were surging up- 
ward into his brain. 

“Impossible !” 

He got up, put on his dressing gown, 
and shaved. He looked intently at his 
face in the glass. He was surprised at 
the brightness of his eyes and the pink 
flush of life under his clear skin. 

That morning he didn’t eat very much 
breakfast, and as soon after as he was 
able he escaped from his family and 
went for a walk. It was all damned 
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foolish, he assured himself, but he was 
pleased at his wife’s decision to stay 
in Liverpool for another night before 
traveling southward to London. He 
would see the girl again. What crass 
folly! What good would that do? No 
good at all; it would only bring pain, 
for the awakening of old emotions, the 
opening up of the closed channels of 
feeling was painful. Yes, devilish pain- 
ful and humiliating, no doubt about 
that! He would have liked to dismiss 
the whole thing as an absurd fancy. 
What was the matter with him? It was 
the damned idleness of the voyage that 
had let him run to seed like this. If 
only he had work to do! Work was a 
good anodyne; he had found out that 
long ago. As it was, he couldn’t get 
rid of that sweet, wrenching pain, which, 
like a hook, was stuck in his heart, and 
which, every now and then, was jerked 
at wantonly by a malicious fate. 

He called upon the long discipline of 
years to help him. He was an English 
gentleman, a knight of the realm, a gov- 
ernor of a crown colony; how was it 
that he could be affected by a chance- 
met housemaid in an hotel? The thing 
ought, by all rules of decency, to be im- 
possible. 

That afternoon he spent in the uni- 
versity library reading, so far as he 
could summon his attention, a book on 
international law in which he was in- 
terested. In the evening he dined with 
the professor of anthropology and re- 
turned late to the hotel. 

As he was walking along the corridor 
to his room, he heard curious noises is- 
suing from one of the little alcoves 
which give off hotel passages; one of 
those alcoves in which there are taps 
where water can be drawn and bottles 
filled. The sound was not quite like the 
orthodox sound of running water. Sir 
Reginald paused and listened. There 
were long-drawn sobs; somebody was 
in there, crying. That in itself was 
nothing very remarkable, and certainly 
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no business of his; yet some quick im- 
pulse made him turn back, go to the 
door of the alcove, and open it. 

A light was burning within; a girl 
with outdoor coat and hat on was lean- 
ing against a small shelf table. She was 
sobbing with such passionate grief that 
she was not aware of him standing there 
in the doorway. 

He cleared his throat, feeling unac- 
countably nervous for a man of his 
worldly experience. 

The girl looked up at him and gave a 
littie cry of astonishment. It was his 
girl: she whom his youth had dreamed 
of, and no other. She was looking at 
him now with a kind of dazed astonish- 
ment. 

He had been wondering, during the 
day, whether, when next he saw her, 
her charm would still be there. So 
often one had only to look at women a 
little more closely to find how mistaken 
a first impression had been. But no, it 
remained, only the face was more tragic 
than he had imagined. 

“My dear,” he said, and then he 
paused. “Are you so very unhappy ?” 

“Yes, I am,” she said, on a sob which 
could not be repressed. 

There was a silence, and then Sir 
Reginald, forgetting, or perhaps remem- 
bering himself, asked: 

“Ts it that you love somebody ?” 

She nodded, then shook her head, 
giving both affirmation and negation. 
He saw her struggling with her grief; 
words were too painful. Her tears 
flowed afresh. 

“T am ” he began, and again 
paused, not knowing how to express 
that which he felt such urgent need to 
make articulate. “I am a man who has 
seen life, and I have known suffering. 
There are times when even the sym- 
pathy of a stranger can help. Let me 
help you.” 

She looked at him now with an awak- 
ening interest, and he knew that she had 
seen and recognized him for the first 
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time. He felt that the soul and the in- 
telligence behind those tear-wet eyes 
was weighing him in the balance, 

“How can you help me?” she asked 
with a discernible bitterness, 

“I don’t quite know yet,” he admitted 
somewhat weakly. “One never knows 
till one tries. What a woman needs js 
support, sympathy, a safe port in a 
storm. She needs kindness,” 

She was regarding him critically, stil] 
weighing him, puzzled by his sudden ap- 
pearance. What was he doing there 
anyway, this military-looking  gentle- 
man in dress clothes, with his short, 
gray mustache and gray eyebrows. She 
had learned in the hard course of her 
life to question the motives of men, 
What were his motives? Or was he, as 
her abandonment in grief tempted her 
to believe, a simple and clean-hearted 
fellow ? 

“You look kind,” she admitted. 

He smiled. ‘“That’s the first essen- 
tial. Can you tell me your trouble? It 
helps sometimes to speak it.” 

She bit her under lip and frowned; 
her hands were plucking at her dress, 
She was very charming, standing there 
in her uncertainty, a picture, and more 
than a picture: the reality of all that he 
had imagined. Sir Reginald James 
Farquarson felt strangely uplifted. A 
kind of pink sunshine seemed to envelop 
the scene. For him she was no longer 
a housemaid crying among hot-water 
pipes; she was the dream he had 
dreamed, but more tragic, more beau- 
tiful. 

“Perhaps you love somebody,” he 
suggested. 

“Yes,”’ she said simply ; “I love some- 
body. I thought he loved me. He told 
me so. He’s gone—gone away with an- 
other girl.” 

“He must be a pretty prize idiot,” 
said Sir Reginald, and then he checked 
himself, for if he were to speak all that 
was in his heart, she might think that 
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he was merely an amorous old man tak- 
ing advantage of her distress. 

“Was he going to marry you?” 

“Yes.” The word was hardly whis- 
pered. 

“And now he’s gone away?” 

“Yes; to Australia.” 

His next question came after a pause. 

“Have you any friends?” 

“Not any real friends now. 
them up. I had only him. 
he——” She began to cry again. 

Sir Reginald touched her arm. 

“You must stop crying,” he said. 
“You've cried quite enough. Do you 
think that a man who would leave you 
like that is worth crying about? You 
are better rid of him early than late. 
Stop crying.” 

he kind authority in his voice made 
her obey. 

“I feel so dreadfully alone,” she said. 

As she looked at him with the tears 
still running down her cheeks, he knew 
now at last the extent of the change 
which had been taking place in him dur- 
ing the day; he knew now definitely the 
extent of its far-reaching consequences. 
He saw in imagination the end of his 
adventure rather than the difficulties 
of its intermediate stages. Now, at the 
risk of being supremely ridiculous, he 
must release those emotional elements 
in his nature which had been dulled for 
so long. 

“You need some one to care for you 
and protect you. Do you know who I 
am ?”’ 

“Yes; Sir Reginald Farquarson. You 
are very kind, sir.” She seemed at this 
to withdraw away into herself, and he 
cursed himself for the folly of a false 
step. 

He nodded. 

“I am more than that,” he said. “Now 
I want you to listen to me and to be- 
lieve that I speak from my heart and 
not lightly. When I saw you this morn- 
ing, when you came into my room, I 
loved you at first sight. I have been 
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thinking about you all day. I didn’t love 
you because you were beautiful, as no 
doubt you are, but because you are the 
girl that I dreamed of when I was a 
boy. I have loved you all along without 
knowing you, and now I have met you 
at last. This may sound romantic and 
ridiculous, as God knows it may be, but 
it’s true. I am a good deal older than 
you are, too old for you from the con- 
ventional standpoint, but I’m younger 
than my years. I am a strong man, 
stronger and fitter than many men in 
the thirties. I could care for you and 
protect you.” 

He paused, and now at last he got the 
full expression that he had imagined, 
but which till now he had missed upon 
this girl’s face. A humorous smile came 
through the tragic mask. 

“But your wife,” she said, “and all 
your daughters.” The smile deepened. 

He didn’t mind; he forgave her; he 
knew that people smiled at that long 
line of imposingly dull and heavy girls. 

“TI don’t forget my responsibilities,” 
he said. ‘‘They have had thirty years 
of my life, and they shall have the re- 
ward of my labors.” Then breaking 
off, he opened a question which seemed 
to him at that moment far more urgent. 
“T am not repugnant to you, I hope?” 

“No; not repugnant.” She was still 
smiling through her tears. 

He seemed to meditate on this; then: 

“You've had a hard knock; it comes 
to most of us, one time or another. I 
don’t expect you to love me—not at 
first. I want you to believe that I shall 
treat you with consideration and kind- 
ness.” He frowned, for just some small 
fragment of his old critical self re- 
mained aware of the colossal quality of 
this absurdity. It was a small and de- 
tached fragment of that worldly wise- 
ness that for so many years had con- 
trolled himself and his class. He didn’t 
bother about it much; it was but a frag- 
ment, and would disappear amidst the 
rising waves of his new-found wisdom. 
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“Is there any particular reason why you 
should not come away with me? Are 
there any claims that hold you?” 

She did not answer. 

“No,” he said. “I see there’s noth- 
ing that really matters. You will come 
with me, and you will not regret it. I 
feel sure you will not regret it.” 

“Come with you? Where to?” Her 
smile was almost breaking into a laugh. 

“We'll go abroad. I can make a liv- 
ing there where I know the trade. 
There’s money in copra. I know where 
I can get my foot in, where there’s no 
one who will recognize me. For a 
month or so we'll stay in England. 
We'll go to Yorkshire to a quiet place 
I know.” 

“T think you must be mad,” she said 
in a voice that was so low as to be al- 
most a whisper. She was no longer 
smiling, but looking at him with intent 
and serious eyes. Then with a flash 
of womanly intelligence: “Everybody 
knows who you are; they’d never let 
you do it.” 

“T shall disappear,” he answered. “I 
shall be no longer myself, but another 
man. It will be as if I had walked out 
over the edge of one of the jetties and 
sunk like a stone to the bottom. My 
body won’t float either. They will look 
for me, and when I don’t turn up, they 
will believe me dead. My wife and 
daughters will inherit my pension— 
everything. They can have a free hand 
and live just as they like. I shall take 
what I stand up in. No”’—and he 
smiled—“T shall change my clothes; I 
can’t start my life in a tail coat and a 
boiled shirt. You'll have to trust me, 
but I know enough about life and the 
world to get money for us both.” 

He saw that she was about to speak, 
but he motioned her to be silent and 
went on: 

“T shall do this now anyway, whether 
you come with me or not. Now, after 
I’ve met you, I am bound to do it. 
You’ve broken the crust of custom, 
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brushed the scales from my eyes; ' 
you’ve made me alive again. I neyer 
ought to have retired. I couldn't liye 
here a life of idleness. Do you know 
the life that rich people live? Perhg ps 
you’ve seen something of it: emptionay 
filled with bridge and golf and scandal, 
The life of slugs, of pampered, parasitic 
dogs—of mangy cats is better. I ama 
man; I can’t be contented with that.” 
He was so excited that he was carried 
on the tide of his eloquence. 

He paused. The girl watched him in 
silence. An amazing man, she thought, 
but, as he had said, a@ man, and worthy 
of respect. He was sincere—oh, yes; 
and nice, very nice, 

“You would leave it all?’ she ques- 
tioned. “And lose your position and all 
your money ?” 

“By Heaven, I will.” And then he 
broke into a laugh and caught her hand 
and held it. She let her hand remain 
in that firm grasp. 

“You don’t know anything about me,” 
she said. 

“No! In one way that’s true.” 

She was regarding him intently and 
colored a little as she spoke: 
“You don’t know even 

“No, I don’t.” He looked straight 
into her eyes. “But it doesn’t make any 
difference ; it will be for me to give you 
all the more care, all the love that you’ve 
missed.” 

“No, I’m not a bad girl,” 
coloring now more deeply. 

“My dear, I never 
were.” 

“No, and I _ haven’t—not ever!” 

Then, suddenly, from the midst of her 
embarrassment, she smiled at him in that 
way that he found so wonderful and 
adorable. 

“You'll come,” he said, 
ant with his conquest. 

She answered slowly, “I'll come. I'll 
go with you wherever you like, and,” 
she added, smiling again, “I think you 
are most awfully nice.” 


she said, 


thought you 


his eyes radi- 
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He kissed her, and she clung to him, 
crying a little. 

“TJ must change my clothes,” he said, 
“and get some money. I cashed a big 
check to-day ; I can take that as my due, 
I think; that will do for a start. Run 
to your room and get any things that 
vou want, and come back here quick. 
We must go to-night; to-morrow might 
be too late. Go quick and get your 
things. Come back quick. I'll be 
ready in five minutes,” 

Sir Reginald James Farquarson 
changed into a morning suit. From his 
dispatch case he took a handful of notes 
and gold. He counted it quickly, 
nodded, and put it in his pocket. He 
stood motionless for a few moments and 
smiled to himself. He had just recol- 
lected the lines of that poem about the 
thrush that had been running in his 
head all day, but which somehow he had 
not been able to recollect till that mo- 
ment. 

The wise thrush, he sings each song twice 
over, 

Lest you should think he never could recap 
ture 

The first, fine, careless rapture. 


Two years later Jim Fergurson was 
sailing his ten-ton cutter into the port 
of Lotopo. He had come from the 
Windward Islands. with a cargo of 
copra. There were two black boys on 
board with smiling faces and long, fuzzy 
hair. His wife, in a white-silk blouse 
and a white skirt, with a white topee 
hat covering her yellow hair, stood by 
the mast. As the cutter entered the har- 
bor a small dinghy was sailing out. 

“Hullo, Fergurson!” 

“Hullo, is the mail in yet?” 

“Yes; came in yesterday.” The 
sailer of the dinghy leaned forward and 
picked up something from the bottom 
of his boat. “Here’s an English paper; 
you may care to see it.’ As the boats 
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passed he pitched an old copy of the 
Times onto the deck of the cutter. 

“Thanks.” 

“Cheer-o! 
long ?” 

“No; just a trip.” 

The boats were already separated by 
a long distance. 

Fergurson picked up the paper. He 
spoke to the girl. 

“Will you take the helm, Lucy? Keep 
her as she’s going.” 

The girl came aft and sat beside him. 
He opened the paper and began to read. 
His eye as it wandered over the printed 
page, caught the name that once had 
been his. ‘There was a small paragraph 
to the effect that Lady Reginald 
Farquarson and her daughters, who 
were living at The Gables, Reigate, had 
now definitely concluded that Sir Reg- 
inald James Farquarson must be de- 
ceased. No least sign or trace, either 
living or dead, had been seen of him 
since his strange disappearance from a 
Liverpool hotel more than eighteen 
months He read the paragraph 
twice, frowned a little, and smiled. He 
made a gesture as if about to show it 
to the girl beside him, but, changing his 
mind, he folded the paper and laid it 
down upon the deck. 

“Do you know,” he said, “‘it’s just two 
years ago to-day since we met. Tell me, 
you don’t ever regret it, do you?” 

The girl looked at him; she didn’t an- 
swer him in words; she merely smiled. 

He put his arm round her, and, laying 
his hand upon the tiller, again took con- 
trol of the boat. 

“But do you ever regret that other 
fellow?” he asked seriously. 

She turned to him, and, raising her 
hand, touched his face. 

“You dear, stupid, darling man, don’t 
you know that you are just a thousand 
times more tome than he could ever 
have been ?” 


Are you over here for 


ago. 
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In THE ForeTASTE of this issue are announced the title and author of the February anonymous story 
and thenames of the successfulentrants in the February BOOK LOVERS’ TOURNAMENT. —The Editor. 








OW fully does the style betray the writer? Could you detect the essence of 

Shakespeare in an obscure passage of his work? Could you read “Dickens” 
between the lines of a Pickwickian dialogue? Would the felicitous flow of an 
anonymous extract from a Stevenson romance reveal its author to you? 

On the next page you will find a complete story whose title is withheld and 
whose author is left anonymous. The name of the author is known wherever 
books are circulated. 

Can you identify the author and the story? 

* * * 


F you can detect the title of this month’s anonymous story and the name of its 
author, send us a letter of not more than one thousand words, and in it tell us: 
1. The title of the story. 
The full name of the story's author. 
Your reason for attributing the story to the author you have named. 
How you discovered the title of the story. 
. What you think of the story. 
. * . * . 
O the writer of the most interesting letter composed as above outlined and 
correctly naming the title and author of the anonymous story appearing in 
this issue of AINSLEE’s MaGazINE, the editors will pay fifty dollars. To each of 


the writers of the ten letters next in order of excellence the editors will pay five 
dollars. 
. * * * * 


[LETTERS will be judged on the basis of literary merit and authenticated 

accuracy. In order to receive consideration, each letter must show that its 
writer has definite knowledge of the anonymous story’s title and author. This 
knowledge may come of standing familiarity with the works of the author under 
consideration, or may be derived from inquiry, research, and comparison. But 
each letter must clearly explain on what authority its writer bases his conclusion. 
Letters which exhibit evidence of guesswork will not receive consideration. 

* * * ~ * 

ALL letters competing in the Book Lovers’ Tournament of this issue must be 

received by the Editor of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE, at 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, on or before April 10th, 1926. 

The names of successful contestants will be published in AINSLEE’s Maca- 
ZUNE for the month of June, 1926. 


There will be another anonymous story in the May issue. 





What Is Irs Title? 


ATE in the autumn, not many 

years since, a public meeting was 

held at the Mansion House, Lon- 
don, under the direction of the lord 
mayor. 


Among the late arrivals, who had no 
choice but to stand or to leave the hall, 


were two ladies. One of them at once 
decided on leaving the hall. “I shall go 
back to the carriage,” she said, “and 
wait for you at the door.” Her friend 
answered, “I shan’t keep you long. He 
is advertised to support the second 
resolution; I want to see him, and that 
is all.”’ 

An elderly gentleman, seated at the 
end of a bench, rose and offered his 
place to the lady who remained. He 
was provided with an opera glass, which 
he more than once offered to her when 
famous orators appeared on the plat- 
form. She made no use of it until a 
speaker, known in the city as a ship- 
owner, stepped forward to support the 
second resolution. 

lis name—announced in the adver- 
tisements—was Ernest Lismore. 

The moment he rose the lady asked 
for the opera glass. She kept it to her 
eyes for such a length of time, and with 


such evident interest in Mr. Lismore, 
that the curiosity of her neighbors was 
aroused. Had he anything to say in 
which a lady—evidently a stranger to 
him—was personally interested? There 
was nothing in the address that he de- 
livered which appealed to the enthusi- 
asm of women. He was undoubtedly 
a handsome man, whose appearance pro- 
claimed him to be in the prime of life, 
midway, perhaps, between thirty and 
forty years of age. But why a lady 
should persist in keeping an opera glass 
fixed on him all through his speech was 
a question which found the general in- 
genuity at a loss. for a reply. 

Having returned the glass with an 
apology, the lady ventured on putting a 
question next. 

“Did it strike you, sir, that Mr. Lis- 
more seemed to be out of spirits?” 
asked. 

“T can’t say it did, ma’am.” 

“Perhaps you noticed that he left the 
platform the moment he had done?” 

This betrayal of interest in the 
speaker did not escape the notice of a 
lady seated on the bench in front. Be- 
fore the old gentleman could answer 
she volunteered an explanation. 


she 
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“TI am afraid Mr. Lismore is troubled 
by anxieties connected with his busi- 
ness,” she said. “My husband heard it 
reported in the city yesterday that he 
was seriously embarrassed by the fail- 
ure Wy 

A loud burst of applause made the 
end of the sentence inaudible. <A 
famous member. of parliament had risen 
to propose the third resolution. The 
polite old man took his seat, and the 
lady left the hall to join her friend, 


The next day a clerk entered Mr. Lis- 
more’s private room at the office, and 
presented a visiting card. 

“Does she look as if 
money?” Mr. Lismore inquired. 

“Oh, dear no! 
riage.” 

“Ts she young or old?” 

“Old, sir.” 

To Mr. Lismore, conscious of the 
disastrous influence occasionally exer- 
cised over busy men by youth and 
beauty, this was a recommendation in 
itself. He said, “Show her in.” 

Observing the lady as she approached 
him with the momentary curiosity of a 
stranger, he noticed that she still pre- 
served the remains of beauty. She had 
also escaped the misfortune, common 
to persons at her time of life, of becom- 
ing too fat. Even to a man’s eye, her 
dressmaker appeared to have made the 
most of that favorable circumstance. 
Her figure had its defects concealed, and 
its remaining merits set off to advan- 
tage. At the same time she evidently 
held herself above the common decep- 
tions by which som 
conceal their age. She wore her own 
eray hair, and her complexion bore the 
test of daylight. On entering the room, 
she made her apologies with some em- 
barrassment. 

“IT am afraid I 
convenient 
began. 

“T am at your service,” he answered, 


she wanted 


She comes in her car- 


women seek to 


have chosen an in- 
time for my she 


visit 9 
ISIt, 
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a little stiffly, “especially if you will be 
so kind as to mention your business 
with me in few words.” 

She was a woman of some spirit, and 
that reply roused her. 

“TI will mention it in one word,” she 
said smartly. 
tude.” 

He was completely at a loss to under- 
stand what she meant, and he said s0 
plainly. Instead of explaining herself 
she put a question. 


“My business is—grati. 


“Do you remember the night of the 
eleventh of March, between five and six 
years since?” 

He considered for a moment. 

“No,” he said, “I don't remember it. 
excuse me, Mrs. Callender, I have af- 
fairs of my own to attend to which 
cause me some anxiety——” 

“Let me your memory, Mr, 
Lismore, and I will leave you to your 
affairs. On the that I have re- 
ferred to you were on your way to the 
railway station at Bexmore, to catch the 
night express from the north to Lon- 
don,” 


assist 


date 


As a hint that his time was valuable 
the shipowner had hitherto remained 
standing. He now took his customary 
seat, and began to listen with some in- 
terest. Mrs. Callender had produced 
her effect on him already. 

“It was absolutely necessary,” she 
proceeded, ‘‘that should be on 
board your ship in the London docks 
at nine o’clock the next morning. If 
had fost the the vessel 
would have sailed without you.” 


you 


you express 

The expression of his face began to 
change to surprise. 

“Who told you that?” he asked. 

“You shall hear directly. On your 
way into the town your carriage was 
stopped by an obstruction on the high- 
road. The people of Bexmore were 
looking at a house on fire.” 

He started to his feet. 

“Good heavens! Are you the lady?” 
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She held up her hand in satirical pro- 
test. 

“Gently, sir! You suspected me just 
now of wasting your valuable time. 
Don’t rashly conclude that [ am the 
lady until you find that I am acquainted 
with the circumstances.” 

“Is there no excuse for my failing 
to recognize you?” Mr. Lismore asked. 
“We were on the dark side of the burn- 
ing house; you were fainting, and 

“And you,” she interposed, “after 
saving me at the risk of your own life, 
turned a deaf ear to my poor husband's 
entreaties when he asked you to wait 
till 1 had recovered my senses.” 

“Your poor husband? Surely, Mrs. 
Callender, he received no serious injury 
from the fire?” 

“The firemen rescued him under cir- 
cumstances of peril,” she answered, 
“and at his great age he sank under the 
shock. I have lost the kindest and best 
of men. Do you remember how you 
parted from him—burned and bruised 
in saving me? He liked to talk of it 
in his last illness. ‘At least,’ he said to 
you, ‘tell me the name of the man who 
has preserved my wife from a dreadful 
death.’ You threw your card to him 
out of the carriage window, and away 
you went at a gallop to catch your train. 
In all the years that have passed I have 
kept that card, and have vainly inquired 
for my brave sea captain. Yesterday I 
saw your name on the list of speakers 
at the Mansion House. Need I say 
that I attended the meeting? Need I 
tell you now why I come here and inter- 
rupt you in business hours?” 

She held out her hand. Mr. Lismore 
took it in silence and pressed it warmly. 

“You have not done with me yet,” 
she resumed, with a smile. “Do you 
remember what I said of my errand 
when I first came in?” 

“You said it was an errand of grati- 
tude.” 
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“Something more than the gratitude 
which only says ‘thank you,’” she 
added. “Before I explain myself, how- 
ever, I want to know what you have 
been doing, and how it was that my in- 
quiries failed to trace you after that 
terrible night.” 

The appearance of depression which 
Mrs. Callender had noticed at the pub- 
lic meeting showed itself again in Mr. 
Lismore’s face. He sighed as he an- 
swered her. 

“My story has one merit,” he said; 
“it is soon told. I cannot wonder that 
you failed to discover me. In the first 
place, I was not captain of my ship at 
that time; 1 was only mate. In the sec- 
ond place, I inherited some money, and 
ceased to lead a sailor’s life, in less than 
a year from the night of the fire. You 
will now understand what obstacles 
were in the way of your tracing me. 
With my little capital I started suc- 
cessfully in business as a shipowner. 
At the time I naturally congratulated 
myself on my own good fortune. We 
little know, Mrs. Callender, what the 
future has in store for us.” 

He stopped. His handsome features 
hardened, as if he were suffering—and 
concealing—pain. Before it was pos- 
sible to speak to him there was a knock 
at the door. Another visitor without an 
appointment had called; the clerk ap- 
peared again with a card and a mes- 
sage. 

“The gentleman begs you will see 
him, sir. He has something to tell you 
which is too important to be delayed.” 

Hearing the message, Mrs. Callender 
rose immediately. 

“It is enough for to-day that we 
understand each other,” she said. 
“Have you any engagement to-morrow 
after the hours of business ?”’ ; 

“None.” 

She pointed to her card on the writ- 
ing table. 

“Will you come to me to-morrow eve- 
ning at that address? I am like the 
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gentleman who has just called: I, too, 
have my reason for wishing to see you.” 

He gladly accepted the invitation. 
Mrs. Callender stopped him as he 
opened the door for her. 

“Shall I offend you,” she said, “if I 
ask a strange question before I go? I 
have a better motive, mind, than mere 
curiosity. Are you married?” 

“No.” 

“Forgive me again,” she resumed. 
“At my age you cannot possibly mis- 
understand me; and yet r 

She hesitated. Mr. Lismore tried to 
give her confidence. 

“Pray don’t stand on ceremony, Mrs. 
Callender. Nothing that you can ask 
me need be prefaced by an apology.” 

Thus encouraged, she ventured to 
proceed. 

“You may be engaged to be mar- 
ried?” she suggested. “Or you may be 
in love?” 

He found it impossible to conceal his 
surprise, but he answered without hes- 
itation. 

“There is no such bright prospect in 
my life,” he said. “I am not even in 
love.” 

She left him with a little sigh. It 
sounded like a sigh of relief. 

Ernest Lismore was thoroughly puz- 
zled. What could be the old lady’s 
object in ascertaining that he was still 
free from a matrimonial engagement? 
If the idea had occurred to him in time 
he might have alluded to her domestic 
life, and might have asked if she had 
children. With a little tact he might 
have discovered more than this. She 
had described her feeling toward him 
as passing the ordinary limits of grati- 
tude, and she was evidently rich enough 
to be above the imputation of a mer- 
cenary motive. Did she propose to 
brighten those dreary prospects to 
which he had alluded in speaking of 
his own life? When he presented him- 
self at her house the next evening would 
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she introduce him to a charming daugh- 
ter? 

He smiled as the idea occurred to 
him. “An appropriate time to be think- 
ing of my chances of marriage!” he 
said to himself. “In another month I 
may be a ruined man.” 

The gentleman who had so urgently 
requested an interview was a devoted 
friend, who had obtained a means of 
helping Ernest at a serious crisis in his 
affairs. 

It had been truly reported that he 
was in a position of pecuniary embar- 
rassment, owing to the failure of a mer- 
cantile house with which he had been 
intimately connected. Whispers affect- 
ing his own solvency had followed on 
the bankruptcy of the firm. He had 
already endeavored to obtain advances 
of money on the usual conditions, and 
had been met by excuses for delay. 

The one security that he could offer 
was open, it must be owned, to serious 
objections on the score of risk, He 
wanted an advance of twenty thousand 
pounds, secured on a homeward-bound 
ship and cargo. But the vessel was not 
insured, and at that stormy season she 
was already more than a month over- 
due. 

A man threatened by ruin is in no 
state of mind to keep an engagement at 
a lady’s tea table. Ernest sent a letter 
of apology to Mrs. Callender, alleging 
extreme pressure of business as the ex- 
cuse for breaking his engagement. 

“Am I to wait for an answer, sir?” 
the messenger asked. 

“No; you are merely to leave the 
letter.” 

In an hour’s time, to Ernest’s aston- 
ishment, the messenger returned with a 
reply. 


“The lady was just going out, sir, 
when I rang at the door,” he explained, 
“and she took the letter from me her- 


self. She didn’t appear to know your 
handwriting, and she asked me who I 
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came from. When I mentioned your 
natne I was ordered to wait.” 
Ernest opened the letter. 


Dear Mr. Lismore: One of us must speak 
out, and your letter of apology forces me to 
be that one. If you are really so proud and so 
distrustful as you seem to be, I shall offend 
you; if not, I shall prove myself to be your 
friend. 

Your excuse is “pressure of business ;” the 
truth—as I have good reason to believe—is 
“want of money.” I heard a stranger at that 
public meeting say that you were seriously em- 
barrassed by some failure in the City. 

Let me tell you what my own pecuniary 
position is in two words: I am the childless 
widow of a rich man—— 


Ernest paused. His anticipated dis- 
covery of Mrs, Callender’s “charming 
daughter” was in his mind for the mo- 
ment. “That little romance must re- 
turn to the world of dreams,” he 
thought, and went on with the letter. 


After what I owe to you, I don’t regard it 
as repaying an obligation; I consider myself 
as merely performing a duty when I offer to 
assist you by a loan of money. 

Wait a little before you throw my letter 
into the waste-paper basket. 

Circumstances—which it is impossible for 
me to mention before we meet—put it out of 
my power to help you—unless I attach to my 
most sincere offer of service a very unusual 
and very embarrassing condition. If you are 
on the brink of ruin that misfortune will 
plead my excuse—and your excuse, too, if 
you accept the loan on my terms. In any 
case, I rely on the sympathy and forbearance 
of the man to whom I owe my life. 

After what I have now written, there is 
only one thing to add: I beg to decline ac- 
cepting your excuses, and I shall expect to 
see you to-morrow evening, as we arranged. 
I am an obstinate old woman, but I am also 
your faithful fricnd and servant, 

Mary CALLENDER. 

Ernest looked up from the letter. 
“What can this possibly mean?” he 
wondered. 

But he was too sensible a man to be 
content with wondering; he decided on 
keeping his engagement. 

Mrs. Callender welcomed her guest, 
in a simple evening dress, perfectly 
suited to her age. All that had looked 
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worn and faded in her fine face 
by daylight was now softly obscured 
by shaded lamps. Objects of beauty 
surrounded her, which glowed with sub- 
dued radiance from their background of 
sober color. The influence of appear- 
ances is the strongest of all outward 
influences, while it lasts. For the mo- 
ment the scene produced its impression 
on Ernest, in spite of the terrible anx- 
ieties which consumed him. Mrs. Cal- 
lender in his office was a woman who 
had stepped out of her appropriate 
sphere. Mrs. Callender in her own 
house was a woman who had risen to 
a new place in his estimation. 

“I am afraid you don’t thank me for 
forcing you to keep your engagement,” 
she said, with her friendly tones and 
her pleasant smile. 

“Indeed I do thank you,” he replied, 
“Your beautiful house and your gra- 
cious welcome have persuaded me into 
forgetting my troubles—for a while.” 

The smile passed away from her 
face. “Then it is true,” she said 
gravely. 

“Only too true.” 

She led him to a seat beside her, and 
waited to speak again until her maid 
had brought in the tea. 

“Have you read my letter in the same 
friendly spirit in which I wrote it?” she 
asked when they were alone again. 

“T have read your letter gratefully, 
but . 

“But you don’t know yet what I have 
to say. Let us understand each other 
before we make any objections on 
either side. Will you tell me what your 
present position is—at its worst? I 
can, and will, speak plainly when my 
turn comes, if you will honor me with 
your confidence. Not if it distresses 
you,” she added, observing him atten- 
tively. 

He was ashamed of his hesitation, 
and he made amends for it. 

“Do you thoroughly understand me?” 
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he asked when the whole truth had been 
laid before her without reserve. 

She summed up the result in her own 
words: 

“If your overdue ship returns safely 
within a month from this time, you can 
borrow the money you want without 
difficulty. If the ship is lost, you have 
no alternative, when the end of the 
month comes, but to accept a loan from 
me or to suspend payment. Is that the 
hard truth?” 

“Tt is.” 

“And the sum you require is—twenty 
thousand pounds?” 

we ad 

“IT have twenty times as much money 
as that, Mr. Lismore, at my sole dis- 
posal—on one condition.” 

“The condition alluded to in your 
letter?” 


“Ves,” 
“Does the fulfillment of the condition 
depend in some way on any decision of 


mine ?” 

“It depends entirely on you.” 

That answer closed his lips. 

With a composed manner and a 
steady hand, she poured herself out a 
cup of tea. 

“I conceal it from you,” she said, 
“but I want confidence. Here”—she 
pointed to the cup—‘“is the friend of 
women, rich or poor, when they are in 
trouble. What I have now to say 
obliges me to speak in praise of myself. 
I don’t like it; let me get it over as 
soon as I can. My husband was very 
fond of me; he had the most absolute 
confidence in ny Ciscretion, and in my 
sense of duty ‘> h'm end io myself. 
His last words before he dic’ were 
words that thanked ne for makin> “ie 
happiness of his life. As soon as 1 had 
in some degree recovere4 afizr te a.- 
fliction that had fallen on me, hi.’ lay ‘ver 
and executor produced a copy of his 
will, and said there were two clauses in 
it which my husband had expressed a 
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wish that I should read. 
to say that I obeyed.” 

She still controlled her agitation, but 
she was now unable to conceal it, 
Ernest made an attempt to spare her. 

“Am I concerned in this?” he asked, 

“Yes, Before I tell you why, I want 
to know what you would do—in a cer- 
tain case which I am unwilling even to 
suppose. I have heard of men, unable 
to pay the demands made on them, who 
began business again, and succeeded, 
and in course of time paid their cred- 
itors,” 

“And you want to know if there is 
any likelihood of my following their 
example?” he said. “Have you also 
heard of men who have made that sec- 
ond effort, who have failed again, and 
who have doubled the debts they owed 
to their brethren in business who 
trusted them? I knew one of those men 
myself. He committed suicide.” 

She laid her hand for a moment on 
his. 

“T understand you,” she said. “If 
ruin comes——” 

“If ruin comes,” he interposed, “a 
man without money and without credit 
can make but one last atonement. Don’t 
speak of it now.” 

She looked at him with horror. 

“T didn’t mean that!” she said. 

“Shall we go back to what you read 
in the will?’ he suggested. 

“Yes, if you will give me a minute 
to compose myself.” 

In less than the minute she had asked 
for, Mrs. Callender was calm enough to 
go on. 

“I now possess what is called a life 
interest in my husband’s fortune,” she 
said. “The money is to be divided at 
my death among charitable institutions, 
excepting in a certain event——” 

“Which is provided for in the wil 
"rnest added, helping her to go on. 

“Yes; I am to be absolute mistress 
of the whole of four hundred thousand 
pounds”—her voice dropped, and her 


It is needless 


1?” 
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eyes looked away from him as she spoke 
the next words—“on this one condition: 
that I marry again.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“Surely I have mistaken you,” he 
said. “You mean on this one condition: 
that you do not marry again?” 

“No, Mr. Lismore; I mean exactly 
what I have said. You now know that 
the recovery of your credit and your 
peace of mind rests entirely with your- 
self.” 

After a moment of reflection he took 
her hand and raised it respectfully to 
his lips. 

“You are a noble woman!” he said. 

She made no reply. With drooping 
head and downcast eyes she waited for 
his decision. He accepted his respon- 
sibility. 

“T must not, and dare not, think of 
the hardship of my own position,” he 
said; “I owe it to you to speak without 
reference to the future that may be in 
store for me. No man can be worthy 
of the sacrifice which your generous 
forgetfulness of yourself is willing to 
make. I respect you; I admire you; I 
thank you with my whole heart. Leave 
me to my fate, Mrs. Callender—and 
let me go.’ 

He rose. 
ture. 

“A young woman,” she answered, 
“would shrink from saying what I, as 
an old woman, mean to say now. I re- 
I ask 
you to prove that you respect me, ad- 
mire me, and thank me with your whole 
heart. Take one day to think, and let 
me hear the result. You promise me 
this 7” 

He promised. 

“Now go,” she 

The next morning Ernest received a 
letter from Mrs. Callender. She wrote 


, 


She stopped him by a ges- 


fuse to leave you to your fate. 


said. 


to him as follows: 


There are some considerations which I ought 
to have mentioned yesterday evening before 
you left my house. 
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I ought to have reminded you—if you con- 
sent to reconsider your decision—that the cir- 
cumstances do not require-you to pledge your- 
self to me absolutely. 

At my age I can, with perfect propriety, 
assure you that I regard my marriage simply 
and solely as a formality which we must ful- 
fill, if I am to carry out my intentions of 
standing between you and ruin. 

Therefore, if the missing ship appears in 
time, the only reason for the marriage is at 
an end. We shall be as good friends as ever, 
without the encumbrance of a formal tie to 
bind us. 

In the other event, I should ask you to sub- 
mit to certain restrictions, which, remembering 
my position, you will understand and excuse. 

We are to live together, it is unnecessary 
to say, as mother and son. The marriage cere- 
mony is to be strictly private, and you are so 
to arrange our affairs that, immediately after- 
ward, we leave England for any foreign 
place which you prefer. Some of my friends, 
and, perhaps, some of your friends, will cer- 
tainly misinterpret our motives, if we stay in 
our own country, in a manner which would 
be unendurable to a woman like me. 

As to our future lives, I have the most per- 
fect confidence in you, and I should leave you 
in the same position of independence which 
you occupy now. When you wish for my 
company you will always be welcome. At 
other times you are your own master. I live 
on my side of the house, and you live on 
yours; and I am to be allowed my hours of 
solitude every day in the pursuit of musical 
occupations, which have been happily associ- 
ated with all my past life, and which I trust 
confidently to your indulgence. 

A last word, to remind you of what you 
may be too kind to think of yourself. 

At my age, you cannot, in the course of 
nature, be tbled by the society of a grate- 
ful old woman for many years. You are 
young enough to look forward to another 
marriage, which shall be something more than 
a mere Even if you meet with the 
happy woman in my lifetime, honestly tell 
me of it, and I promise to tell her that she 
has only t. 

In the meantime, don’t think, because I write 
composedly, that I write heartlessly. You 
pleased and interested me when I first saw 
you at [ ic meeting. I don’t think I 
could have proposed what you call this sacri- 
fice of myself to a man who had personally 
repelled me, though I would have felt my debt 
of gratitude as sincerely as ever. Whether 
your ship is safe or whether your ship is lost, 
old Mary Callender likes you, and owns it 
without false shame. 
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Let me have your answer this evening, 
either personally or by letter, whichever you 
like best. 

Mrs, Callender received a written an- 
swer long before the evening. It said 
much in few words: 

A man impenetrable to kindness might be 
able to resist your letter. I am not that man. 
Your great heart has conquered me. 

The few formalities which precede 
marriage by special license were ob- 
served by Ernest. While the destiny of 
their future lives was still in suspense, 
an unacknowledged feeling of embar- 
rassment on eit ide kept Ernest and 
Mrs, Callender apart. Every day 
brought the lady her report of the state 
of affairs in the city, written always in 
the same words: “No news of the 
ship.” 

On the day before the shipowner’s 
liabilities became due the terms of the 
report from the city remained un- 
changed, and the special license was put 
to its contemplated use. Mrs. Callen- 
der’s lawyer and Mrs. Callender’s maid 
were the only persons trusted with the 
secret, Leaving the chief clerk in 
charge of the business, with every pecu- 
niary demand on his employer satisfied 
in full, the strangely married pair 
quitted England. 

They arranged to wait for a few days 
in Paris, to receive any letters of im- 
portance which might have been ad- 
dressed to Ernest in the interval. On 
the evening of their arrival a telegram 
from London their 
hotel, It announced that the missing 
ship had passed up channel—undis- 
covered in a fog until she reached the 
Downs—on the day before Ernest’s 
liabilities fell due. 

“Do you regret it?” 
said to her husband. 

“Not for a moment!” he answered. 

They decided on pursuing their jour- 
ney as far as Munich. 

Mrs. Lismore’s taste for music was 
matched by Ernest’s taste for painting. 


was waiting at 


Mrs. Lismore 
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In his leisure hours he cultivated the 
art, and delighted in it. The picture 
galleries of Munich were almost the 
only galleries in Europe which he had 
not seen. True to the engagements to 
which she had pledged herself, his wife 
was willing to go wherever it might 
please him to take her. The one sug- 
gestion she made was that they should 
hire furnished apartments. If they 
lived at a hotel friends of the husband 
or the wife, visitors like themselves to 
the famous city, might see their names 
in the book or might meet them at the 
door. 

They were soon established in a house 
large enough to provide them with every 
accommodation which they required, 

Ernest’s days were passed in the gal- 
leries, Mrs. Lismore remaining at 
home, devoted to her music, until it was 
time to go out with her husband for a 
drive. Living together in perfect amity 
and concord, they were nevertheless not 
living happily. 

But when two people are living to- 
gether in a state of artificial tranquillity, 
it seems to be a law of nature that the 
element of disturbance gathers unseen, 
and that the outburst comes inevitably 
with the lapse of time. 

In ten days from the date of their 
arrival at Munich the crisis came; 
Ernest returned later than usual from 
the picture gallery, and, for the first 
time in his wife’s experience, shut him- 
self up in his own room. 

He appeared at the dinner hour with 
a futile excuse. Mrs. Lismore waited 
until the servant had withdrawn. 

“Now, Ernest,’ she said, “it’s time 
to tell me the truth.” 

“T have nothing to tell.” 

“Were there many visitors at the gal- 
lery?” she asked. 

“About the same as usual.” 

“Any that you particularly noticed?” 
she went on. “I mean among the 
ladies.” 

He laughed uneasily. 


. 
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“You forget how interested I am in 
the pictures,” he said. 

There was a pause. She looked up 
at him, and suddenly looked away 
again; but—he saw it plainly—there 
were tears in her eyes. 

“Do you mind turning down the 
gas?” she said. “My eyes have been 
weak all day.” 

He complied with her request the 
more readily, having his own reasons 
for being glad to escape the glaring 
scrutiny of the light. 

“T think I will rest a little on the 
sofa,” she resumed. In the position 
which he occupied his back would have 
been now turned on her. She stopped 
him when he tried to move his chair. 
“T would rather not look at you, 
Ernest,” she said, ‘“‘when you have lost 
confidence in me.” 

Not the words, but the tone, touched 
all that was generous and noble in his 
nature. He left his place and knelt 
beside her, and opened to her his whole 
heart. 

“Am I not unworthy of you?” he 
asked, when it was over. 

She pressed his hand in silence. 

“I should be the most ungrateful 
wretch living,” he said, “if I did not 
think of you, and you only, now that 
my confession is made. We will leave 
Munich to-morrow, and, if resolution 
can help me, I will only remember the 
sweetest woman my eyes ever looked on 
as the creature of a dream.” 

She hid her face on his breast, and 
reminded him of that letter of her writ- 
ing which had decided the course of 
their lives, 

“When I thought you might meet the 
happy woman in my lifetime I said to 
you, ‘Tell me of it, and I promise to 
tell her that she has only to wait.’ Time 
must pass, Ernest, before it can be need- 
ful to perform my promise, but you 
might let me see her. If you find her 
in the gallery to-morrow you might 
bring her here.” 
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Mrs. Lismore’s request met with no 
refusal. Ernest was only at a loss to 
know how to grant it. 

“You tell me she is a copyist of pic- 
tures,” his wife reminded him. “She 
will be interested in hearing of the port- 
folio of drawing by the great French 
artists which I bought for you in Paris. 
Ask her to come and see them, and to 
tell you if she can make some copies; 
and say, if you like, that I shall be glad 
to become acquainted with her.” 

He felt her breath beating fast on his 
bosom. In the fear that she might lose 
all control over herself, he tried to re- 
lieve her by speaking lightly. “What 
an invention yours is!” he said. “If 
my wife ever tries to deceive me, I 
shall be a mere child in her hands.” 

She rose abruptly from the sofa, 
kissed him on the forehead, and said 
wildly, “I shall be better in bed!” Be- 
fore he could move or speak she had 
left him. 

The next morning he knocked at the 
door of his wife’s room, and asked how 
she had passed the night. 

“T have slept badly,” she answered, 
“and I must beg you to excuse my 
absenee at breakfast time.”’ She called 
him back as he was about to withdraw. 
“Remember,” she said, “when you re- 
turn from the gallery to-day I expect 
that you will not return alone.” 


Three hours later he was at home 
again. The young lady’s services as 
a copyist were at his disposal; she had 
returned with him to look at the draw- 
ings. 

The sitting room was empty when 
they entered it. He rang for his wife’s 
maid, and was informed that Mrs. Lis- 
more had gone out. Refusing to believe 
the woman, he went to his wife’s apart- 
ments. She was not to be found. 

When he returned to the sitting room 
the young lady was not unnaturally of- 
fended. He could make allowances for 
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her being a little out of temper at the 
slight that had been put on her; but he 
was inexpressibly disconcerted by the 
manner—almost the coarse manner—in 
which she expressed herself. 

“T have been talking to your wife’s 
maid while you have been away,” she 
said. “I find you have married an old 
lady for her money. She is jealous of 
me, of course?” 

“Let me beg you to alter your opin- 
ion,” he answered. “You are wronging 
my wife; she is incapable of any such 
feeling as you attribute to her.” 

The young lady laughed. 

“At any rate, you are a good hus- 
band,” she said satirically. “Suppose 
you own the truth: wouldn’t you like 
her better if she was young and pretty 
like me?” 

He was not merely surprised, he was 
disgusted. Her beauty had so com- 
pletely fascinated him when he first saw 
her that the idea of associating any want 
of refinement and good breeding with 
such a charming creature never entered 
his mind. The disenchantment to him 
was already so complete that he was 
even disagreeably affected by the tone 
of her voice; it was almost as repellent 
to him as the exhibition of unrestrained 
bad temper which she seemed perfectly 
careless to conceal. 

“T confess you surprise me,” he said 
coldly. 

The reply produced no effect on her. 
On the contrary, she became more in- 
solent than ever. 

“T have a fertile fancy,”’ she went on, 
“and your absurd way of taking a joke 
only encourages me! Suppose you 
could transform this sour, old wife of 
yours, has insulted me, into the 
sweetest young creature that ever lived 
by only holding up your finger, wouldn’t 
you do it?” 


who 


This passed the limits of his endur- 
ance. 


“T have no wish,” he said, “to forget 
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the consideration which is due to 
woman. You leave me but one alterna. 
tive.” He rose to go out of the room. 

She ran to the door as he spoke, and 
placed herself in the way of his going 
out. 

He signed to her to let him pass, 

She suddenly threw her arms round 
his neck, kissed him passionately, and 
whispered, with her lips at his ear: 

“Oh, Ernest, forgive me! Could I 
have asked you to marry me for my 
money if I had not taken refuge in a 
disguise ?” 

When he had sufficiently recovered 
to think he put her back from him. 

“Is there an end of the deception 
now ?” he asked sternly. “Am I to trust 
you in your new character ?”’ 

“You are not to be harder on me than 
I deserve,” she answered gently. “Did 
you ever hear of an actress named Miss 
Max?” 

He began to understand her. 

“Forgive me if I spoke harshly,” he 
said. 
trial,” 


“You have put me to a severe 


She burst into tears, 

“Love,” she murmured, “is my only 
excuse,” 

From that moment she had won her 
pardon. He took her hand and made 
her sit by him. 

“Ves,” he said, “I have heard of Miss 
Max, and of her wonderful powers of 
personation; and I have always regret- 
ted not having seen her while she was 
on the stage.” 

“Did you hear anything more of her, 
Ernest ?” 

“Yes; I heard that she was a pattern 
of modesty and good conduct, and that 
she gave up her profession at the height 
of her success to marry an old man.” 

“Will you come with me to my 
room?” she asked. “I have something 
there which I wish to show you.” 

It was the copy of her husband’s will. 

“Read the lines, Ernest, which begin 
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at the top of the page. 
husband speak for me.” 
The lines ran thus: 


Let my dead 


My motive in marrying Miss Max must be 
stated in this place, in justice to her, and, I 
will venture to add, in justice to myself. I 
felt the sincerest sympathy for her position. 
She was without father, mother, or friends, 
one of the poor, forsaken children whom the 
mercy of the foundling hospital provides with 
a home. Her after life on the stage was the 
life of a virtuous woman, persecuted by profli- 
gates, insulted by some of the baser creatures 
associated with her, to whom she ‘as an ob- 
ject of envy. I offered her a home and the 
protection of a father, on the only terms 
which the world would recognize as worthy 
of us. My experience of her since our mar- 
riage has been the experience of unvarying 
goodness, sweetness, and sound sense. She has 
behaved so nobly in a trying position that I 
wish her—even in this life—to have her re- 
ward. I entreat her to make a second choice 
in marriage, which shall not be a mere form. 
I firmly believe that she will choose well and 
wisely, that she will make the happiness of a 
man who is worthy of her, and that, as wife 
and mother, she will set an example of ines- 
timable value in the social sphere that she 
occupies. In proof of the heartfelt sincerity 
with which I pay my tribute to her virtues, 
I add to this, my will, the clause that follows. 


With the clause that followed Ernest 
was already acquainted. 

“Will you now believe that I never 
loved till I saw your face for the first 
timer” said his wife. “I had no experi- 
ence to place me on my guard against 
the fascination—the madness, some 
people might call it—which possesses a 
woman when all her heart is given to a 


man. Don’t despise me, my dear! Re- 
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member that I had to save you from 
disgrace and ruin. Besides, my old 
stage remembrances tempted me. I had 
acted in a play in which the heroine did 
—what I have done. It didn’t end with 
me as it did with her in the story. She 
was represented as rejoicing in the suc- 
cess of her disguise. I have known 
some miserable hours of doubt and 
shame since our marriage. When I 
went to meet you in my own person 
at the picture gallery, oh, what relief, 
what joy I felt when I saw how you ad- 
mired me! It was not because I could 
no longer carry on the disguise; I was 
able to get hours of rest from the effort, 
not only at night, but in the daytime, 
when I was shut up in my retirement 
in the music room, and when my maid 
kept watch against discovery. No, my 
love! I hurried on the disclosure be- 
cause I could no longer endure the hate- 
ful triumph of my own deception. Ah, 
look at that witness against me! I can’t 
bear even to see it.” 

She abruptly left him. The drawer 
that she had opened to take out the 
copy of the will also contained the false 
gray hair which she had discarded. It 
had only that moment attracted her no- 
tice. She snatched it up and turned 
to the fireplace. 

Ernest took it from her before she 
could destroy it. 

“Give it to me,” he said. 

“Why ?” 

He drew her gently to his bosom, and 
answered, “I must not forget my old 
wife.” 
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THE best of women are hypocrites. 


We don’t know how much they hide 


from us; how watchful they are when they seem most artless and confidential ; 
how often those frank smiles, which they wear so easily, are traps to cajole or 
elude or disarm—I don’t mean in your mere coquettes, but your domestic models, 


and paragons of female virtue. 


Who has not seen a woman hide the dullness of 
a stupid husband, or coax the fury of a savage one? 


We accept this amiable 


slavishness, and praise a woman for it; we call this pretty treachery truth. A 
good housewife is of necessity a humbug; and Cornelia’s husband was hood- 
winked as Potiphar was—only in a different way.—IlWilliam Makepeace Thackeray. 
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ES wie LAVERSIIAM 
VI: IN THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


ORTUNE was come at last! 
2) There are men who say of 
Charles that he had a longer 
memory for enemies than for friends, 
and that although he sought out and 
compassed the destruction of all who 
had been concerned either in his august 
father’s death or in his own exile, yet 
many of those who had been stripped 
of everything by their loyalty to the 
Stuart cause were left to perish of want 
in the denuded state to which the Com- 
monwealth had reduced them. 

Haply, they have good cause for their 
complaint. But in me at least it were 
unfitting so to speak, for albeit tardily, 
yet my own restoration was come, and 
my broad Kentish acres were mine 
again by an act of kingly justice. 

Truly, then, have I written: Fortune 
was come at last! But Fortune, with 
that blighting irony wherewith she is 
wont to sour the feasts she spreads, 
was come too late. 


Of what avail these rich estates when 
she—the only one with whom I might 
have shared them—had lain these past 
three months in some remote Scotch 
grave? In the same pocket that held the 
deed of restitution lay cheek by jowl, 
as though in mockery of it, the letter 
that from her deathbed my gentle Mar- 
garet had penned me; while on my fin- 
ger I wore the ring that once had been 
mine, then hers, now mine again. Niue 
years of loyalty; nine years of wait- 
ing; nine years of exile—for such an 
end as this. 

I moved idly about Whitehall, rather 
with the air of a man beset by some 
dire calamity than of one so suddenly 
enriched. 

Being one afternoon at re Mitre, in 

face to 
face with a tall, mh te sed man 
of my own age or thereabout, in whose 
handsome, florid countenance there lay 
a something that was familiar to me. 
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He eyed me for a moment, then ap- 
proached the table at which I sat alone, 
and calmly seated himself before me. 

“Have I not the honor,” quoth he, 
in a low voice, leaning, as he spoke, 
across the board, “of addressing Sir 
Lioncl Faversham, gentleman-in-wait- 
ing to his majesty ?” 

Time had given portliness to his 
form, and a masking grossness to his 
face, but the voice it had left unchanged. 
I started at the sound of it, for 
it was as a voice out of the past; a 
voice belonging to that time, nine years 
ago, when first I had met and wooed 
sweet Margaret Fitzmoris; a voice that 
last I had heard in the castle of Bailie- 
nochy, some months before Worcester 
was fought. 

I sat and stared at him, unable to do 
more than gasp this name: 

“Carleston !”’ 

He laughed his easy, debonair laugh 
of old. 

“I am right, it seems,” said he. “You 
are paler and thinner than of old, and 
in your hair a thread or two of gray 
begins to set the seal of age, but other- 
wise you are much as you were on the 
day you held a pistol to my head at 
Bailienochy. That was our last meet- 
ing.” And again he laughed, as though 
the memory afforded him amusement. 
“We parted enemies, but we were 
good friends before that, and so, Lal, 
for old time’s sake, and to drown that 
enmity that may have stood betwixt us, 
let us crack a bottle.” 

“Your pardon, Lord Carleston,” I 
answered stiffly, and pushing back my 
chair I rose. “I have kept odd com- 
pany in my time, for fortunes such as 
mine have been bring one strange bed- 
fellows. But never yet have I sat at 
table with a traitor, to my knowledge, 
nor will I do so now.” 

“Gadswounds!” he muttered, looking 
sharply round to see if any had over- 
heard me. “If to change one’s cause 
because, having perceived the errors of 
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the one he follows, a man doth wish to 
mend his ways, is to become a traitor, 
why, then, I take the title.” 

“IT am a man of no great wit, my 
lord,” I answered, “more used to blows 
than arguments—haply to this I owe it 
that I cannot see your actions in the 
light you seek to cast upon them. But 
this I know, Lord Carleston,” I added 
sternly, “that you must perforce be a 
bold man to show your face in London 
at such a time.” 

“Have done, man,” he cried with 
some show of anger. “It is well known 
that I fought and bled for good King 
Charles * 

“And,” I added, in a whisper, “it is 
also well known to.some that, because 
a royalist lady would have none of you, 
you turned traitor and took service with 
the solemn League and Covenant. Get 
you back to Scotland, my lord; back to 
the hills, and there lie hidden until his 
majesty shall have wearied of revenge.” 

“There is,” said he, “but one man in 
London who can accuse me of this trea- 
son, as you call it, and he will not.” 

“How know you that?” 

“How? Why, crush me, because, 
firstly, Lal Faversham is neither spy 
nor tipstaff, and, secondly, because 
when I shall have told him that ’tis for 
his sake that I am come to London— 
into the lion’s maw—methinks his heart 
will dictate gratitude and friendship.” 

“For my sake!” 

“Ay, for your sake, and a pretty 
greeting have I had. To tell you,” he 
went on slowly, doling out each word as 
a miser might dole out gold, “to tell you 
that Margaret Fitzmoris lives, and sits 
in Perth pining to death because the 
lover to whom she plighted her troth 
nine years ago returns not.” 

Had a blow been dealt me across the 
head methinks it would have stunned 
me less 

“You lie, Carleston!” I gasped, at 
length, 
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He shrugged his shoulders, and turn- 
ing, called for wine. 

“There, drink, man,” 
when it was brought, 
you more.” 

Tacitly I took the bumper in my 
trembling hands, and gulped the con- 
tents at a draft. 

“T say it is a lie, Carleston,” I re- 
peated. “I have in my pocket a letter 
written me in her last hour. I have the 
ring which she returned to me.” 

“You have been the victim of a foul 
plot of Sir John Gillespie’s hatching,” 
he announced. “You remember him?” 

“Remember the man who sought to 
sell the King to Cromwell? Ay, I re- 
member him,” I answered grimly, “no 
less than he remembers me.” 

“He doth indeed remember you, and 
his hatred is as green as ever. The let- 
ter you have received was forged by 
him; the ring he stole from Mistress 
Margaret. ’Tis true enough, Lal. I 


he bade me, 
“and I will tell 


had it from him one night, a month ago, 
when he was deep in his cups, as also I 
had it that he had sent a letter to Mis- 


tress Margaret which purported to 
come from you. Close upon the heels 
of that missive came the news of your 
betrothal to Mistress Hyde to confirm 
its contents to poor Margaret.” 

“Blood and wounds, man, is this the 
truth—or—or——”’ 

“Tt is the truth, as it is 
that Margaret lives.” 

“Why did Gillespie do so foul a 
thing ?” I asked suspiciously. 

“For hate of you, and love of her.”’ 

“And you,” I exclaimed suddenly, 
“you who were Gillespie’s friend and 
associate, why do you come to tell me 
of it? You loved her once yourself, 
Carleston. "Twas that and her indiffer- 
ence made a traitor of you.” 

“T love her still, Faversham,” he an- 
swered, with a sigh. “It is because of 
this love I bear her, and since it is not 
mine to win her for myself, that I can- 
not endure to look upon her affliction at 
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your supposed faithlessness. This it js 
that hath brought me to London to seek 
you out and bid you to Scotland. Now, 
you may deliver me to the King’s jus. 
tice if you have a mind to; my task is 
accomplished, I 

I held out my hand, 

“Carleston,” I said, in a voice that 
was sorely shaken, “I have wronged 
you, and I crave your forgiveness. The 
debt in which to-day you have set me 
is too deep ever to be repaid. But for 
the sake of the old days you spoke of, 
Carleston, for the sake of the old 
friendship that linked us, let us crack 
the bottle that a while ago I churlishly 
refused.” 

The wine was brought. We sat down 
and filled our glasses. 

“°*T was for her that we became ene- 
mies,” said he, very sadly, “for her, 
and in her name let our peace be made, 
I drink to your speedy union.” And 
we drained our glasses 

Then, as I set my bumper down, the 
full realization of the happiness, so lit- 
tle looked for, that was to be mine, 
burst fully upon me, and unnerved me, 
A mad laugh broke from my lips to 
startle those who may have heard it; 
then folding my arms upon the table I 
buried my face in them, and there, in 
the common room of the Mitre inn— 
strong man though I count myself—I 
fell a-sobbing as I had not sobbed for © 
thirty years. I set out that very night 
for Perth, none knowing save Carleston 
the true errand that took me north. 
Him I left in London, it being his pur- 
pose to find a vessel that would bear 
him to France, in which country he 
deemed his head would rest more se- 
curely upon his shoulders than in Eng- 
land. 

I traveled night and day in a fever 
of impatience that made me rail at the 
trifling halts necessary for the change 
of horses, and by prodigality of threats 
and lavishness of gold, I did so contrive 
that betwixt the Tuesday night on 
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which I had set out and the following 
Friday afternoon I had reached Ber- 
wick. Within a mile of the town the 
axle of my carriage broke, and I was 
compelled to set out afoot and walk 
the distance. I repaired to the Crown 
inn, and weary though I was, my first 
thought was for another coach. But in 
this endeavor I failed, despite the vast 
sums of money that I wildly offered, 
and at my failure I cursed and raved, 
little thinking how before to-morrow 
dawned I should have cause to thank 
God upon my knees for the mishap that 
had befallen me. 

At last, and for a monstrous price, a 
horse was found me; and on this, de- 
spite my scant knowledge of the country 
and my spent condition, I determined 
to push on that very night to Edin- 
burgh. 

I left Berwick at sunset, and rode 
along for mayhap ten or twelve miles, 
when a fresh mischance overtook me, 
and the nag I bestrode cast a shoe, Per- 
force, I must get down, and taking the 
bridle on my arm, trudge along through 
the night that was fast closing in upon 
me. For some two hours I plodded on 
—scarce knowing whither—leading that 
lame brute and cursing the fates that 
did thus make a mock of me. To add 
to my discomfort, a fine rain was begin- 
ning to fall, when, at length, I espied 
the lights of the hamlet of Lenmuir. 

When I was within half a mile of 
the place a horseman passed me at a 
perilous gallop, and with ne’er a glance 
in my direction. A man afoot, leading 
a horse, he may in the dark have held to 
be some peasant homeward bent. I 
shouted to him, for I would have bought 
that mettlesome horse of his for any 
price that he might set upon it. But 
either he heard me not or left my cry 
unheeded, and in this again Providence 
befriended me, for ’tis odds that had he 
turned, my sands had been run within 
the hour. 

By the door of an inn too mean to 
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own an ostler I came some ten minutes 
later upon his tethered nag. The place 
was little better than a hovel, yet the 
light that streamed from door and win- 
dow was inviting. Through that win- 
dow I shot a passing glance, then stood 
as if frozen there, and stared with eyes 
wide open, and whose sight I dared not 
credit, at a tall, swart man who formed 
the center of a group strangely ill at- 
tuned to that foul chamber. 

That man—at a glance I knew him— 
was Sir John Gillespie, Argyle’s kins- 
man, the man who, ten years ago, had 
sought to sell the King to Cromwell; 
the covenanting dog who was Carles- 
ton’s friend, and whom Carleston ac- 
cused of having tricked both me and 
Margaret; the man than whom in my 
thirty-seven years of life I had had no 
bitterer enemy. 

Little did I dream as in my astonish- 
ment I gazed upon that stately figure— 
which time appeared to have left un- 
touched—that I—drawn thither by 
God’s almighty providence—did myself 
supply the motive for that gathering 
and the subject of their talk that very 
moment, Gillespie’s voice it was, harsh 
and loud as of old, that discovered to 
me what was afoot. He addressed him- 
self to a knave who, cloaked and 
booted, stood hat in hand before him, 
in a respectful attitude, and whom I 
guessed to be the man that had ridden 
past me on the road. 

“At Berwick you say he has been 
compelled to lie?” 

“Yes, Sir John. 


His coach lay with 
a snapped axle a mile or so beyond the 


town as I rode by. In the yard of the 
Crown I came upon him raving at the 
landlord; but no fresh carriage can he 
have until to-morrow, and, perforce, he 
must remain there to-night.” 

“Tt seems, then, gentlemen, that the 
Kirk must wait another day,” said Gil- 
lespie. Then turning to the messenger 
again—“How left you my Lord Car- 
leston ?” 
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“In excellent health, as his letter will 
doubtless tell you.” 

A letter from Carleston! I set my 
teeth hard and clenched my hands, for 
in that hour I knew upon what errand 
I had been sent to Scotland. Once a 
traitor, ever a traitor—I should have 
known it. Vainly did I search in my 
mind a purpose for this betrayal, and 
next a chill dread beset me as I asked 
myself how far he had lied. Was it a 
lie that Margaret lived ?” 

“Gentlemen,” came Sir John’s voice, 
“you may depart since he comes not 
to-night. I shall await you here by 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning. Good 
night to you.” 

I had sense enough to slink away and 
crouch ’neath the shelter of a hedge to 
await their departure. Since Sir John 
bade them good night he remained. I 
thanked God for that. 

A few minutes went by, then from 
the rear of the building they came rid- 
ing out—four of them in all—and took 


their way along the road by which I 


had arrived. Presently the messenger 
came out, and mounted. With a 
“Good night, Sir John,” he rode away 
in the wake of the others. 

Some moments yet I tarried ‘neath 
that hedge, then, coming forth, I crept 
cautiously toward the casement, and 
peered in. By the dirty table of coarse 
deal stood Sir John perusing a paper 
which he held to the trembling light of 
a greasy candle. Doubtless this was 
Carleston’s letter, and the one purpose 
predominating in my mind was to be- 
come possessed of it. A moment | lin- 
gered by the window, watching him 
and wondering how I might compass 
my design; next, with no plan formed 
beyond the fixed resolve to get that 
paper at any cost, I softly drew my 
sword, and crept round to the door. 

On tiptoe I stole across the threshold, 
then paused to observe him. A little 
while—while a man might tell a dozen 
—I stood there motionless, with not six 
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paces separating us, and watched him,” 
and although his back was toward me © 
methought the throbbing of my pulses 
loud enough to betray my presence, But 
intent upon that precious letter he made 
no stir until the end was reached; then 
with a chuckle he folded it and wag 
thrusting it into his pocket as he turned 
and came of a sudden face to face with 
me. 

Like some apparition must I have 
seemed to him, as I stood there, grim 
and silent, my naked sword in my hand. 
For a second he stared with wrinkled 
brows and open jaw; then his sudden 
gasp told me that he recognized me, 

“Sir John,” said I politely, “I must 
trouble you for that letter.” 

His answer was a bellowed oath, and 
before I could move to prevent it, his 
sword was out. 

“Fool!” he cried, with a sardonic 
laugh, “Come, take the letter. I’ll save 
the Kirk the trouble of hanging you.” 

No invitation could he have given me 
that I had more eagerly accepted, and 
for some moments we were wondrous 
busy in that hovel. The clash and 
slither of steel was the language in 
which Sir John and I discussed the en- 
mity that for ten years had lain betwixt 
us. It was soon ended. He parried 
overwidely, and one opening he gave 
me that was too tempting to be left 
unheeded. He saw the error of it when 
two thirds of my cold bilbo were 
through his vitals. 

He sank writhing to the ground, car- 
rying the rickety table with him in his 
fall, and extinguishing the light. 
Swiftly I pounced upon him as he lay 
twisting and cursing in his last agony, 
and from his left hand I wrested the 
letter which with his fast-ebbing 
strength he feebly strove to clutch, 

I rose up to find a man—whose fig- 
ure was barely discernible in the gloom 
—standing in the doorway. I take it he 
was the landlord. As I turned he 
sprang forward wielding what appeared 
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to be a club. He swung it aloft and 
aimed a blow at me; I leaped aside, and 
there was a crash as his weapon struck 
the floor. Another door, leading to- 
ward the interior of the hostelry, was 
opened, and a woman appeared bearing 
a rushlight. 

This door was close beside me, and 
scarce knowing why, I bounded toward 
it, and brushed past her. I found my- 
self in a smaller room, which in the 
fleeting glance I gave it appeared to be 
the kitchen. There was a door beyond, 
leading toward the open. I made for 
this, and outside I came upon an urchin 
holding a horse—Sir John’s, I opine. 

I snatched the reins from the lad’s 
hand, and vaulting into the saddle, I 
buried my spurs in the animal’s flanks. 

It was past midnight when I drew 
rein before the hostelry of the Crown, 
and got down to kick at the door until 


‘twas opened by the night-capped host. - 


I pushed past him into the house, bid- 
ding him see to my horse, and paying 
scant heed to his grumbling. Then 
seizing a taper I drew forth the letter 
that already had cost a man his life that 
night, and read: 


Dear Jack: It is my hope that the first 
messenger I dispatched to you, to warn you of 
the coming of Lal Faversham, hath reached 
you without mishap. From that letter you will 
have gathered that the fool took the bait I 
offered him with avidity. Within twelve hours 
he was on the road to Scotland, and not a mo- 
ment too soon, for my angel Margaret arrived 
here but two hours after his departure. His 
absence, and the news which her father culled 
at Whitehall of his sudden flight, have set at 
rest her last doubt touching his faithlessness. 
She must perforce confess to me that things 
had fallen out as I predicted, and, in a fit of 
scorn at the cowardice of a faithless knave 
who dared not stay to face her, and at herself 
for ever having given him a thought, she did 
consent, within three hours after her arrival, 
to become my wife. Am I not the luckiest of 
men, Jack? And is not Faversham the most 
witless of fools? It is midnight—but six 
hours since Faversham’s departure for Perth, 
yet so much already is accomplished. This 
letter should reach you at Berwick before 
Faversham can gain the place, for whereas 
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he goes by coach, the bearer travels on horse- 
back, and will deliver this at York to another 
courier, who will pursue the journey. They 
have ample relays awaiting them along the 
road. Margaret has consented to marry me on 
Monday. The haste is necessary as I leave 
England with her immediately afterward. If 
you can contrive to consign Faversham into the 
hands of the Covenanters in time, and you 
care to adventure your handsome neck in Lon- 
don, you will add another ray to the happiness 
that is to be mine on Monday. 


I set down the hideous missive, which 
bore Carleston’s signature, and stood 
dumfounded at the revelation which it 
brought me. Margaret lived—that at 
least was true. But unless I could get 
mie back to London by Monday—and 
this already the dawn of Saturday— 
Carleston’s devilish plan must succeed. 
But I made a solemn vow that should 
I reach London too late to hinder Mar- 
garet from becoming the wife of Car- 
leston, I would at least mend matters 
by making her also his widow. 

In a frenzy, I called the host and 
bade him fetch back the horse that a 
while ago I had bidden him bait. Agape 
at my apparent madness, he went to 
rouse the ostler, from whom some mo- 
ments later I received that stolen nag 
which, fortunately, was a stout and able 
animal, And I did °9 use it that by 
the noon of Saturdzy J was in Durham 
—albeit ’tis unlikery that horse would 
ever carry another man. I reached 
York toward ten that Saturday night, 
and there, more dead than living, I was 
compelled to halt and rest for a few 
hours. 

All Sunday I rode, and all Sunday 
night—using three more horses on the 
journey, and well-nigh riding to death 
the last one, on which I ambled up King 
Street on Monday morning shortly 
after nine. Jaded beyond conception, 
and travel-stained as I was, I went 
forthwith in quest of Killigrew, the 
likeliest person to afford me the news 
I sought. I had the good fortune to 
find him still abed, for a royal frolic 
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had kept him from his couch till day- 
break. He was able to tell me that Car- 
leston was to be found at the Dolphin, 
and Sir Everard Fitzmoris in Pall Mall. 
I waited for no more, but left him, and 
taking a hackney coach I went forth- 
with to the Dolphin Inn. 

I found Carleston dressing, with the 
aid of his body servant, and humming 
a gay measure as I entered his chamber 
unannounced. 

He caught sight of my reflection in 
the mirror, and wheeled sharply round, 
his cheeks going ghastly white. 

“Gadswounds!” he ejaculated, as his 
eye rested on my dusty person, 

“You had best dismiss your servant,” 
I suggested, as coolly as I might, where- 
upon he passively motioned the fellow 
to withdraw. 

“So, my good friend Carleston,” I 
began, “you are arraying yourself for 
your nuptials, eh? ’Tis a mistake, my 
fine fellow—a mistake, "Tis I who am 
to be the bridegroom, after all, not you. 
Yes, man, I—Lal Faversham. I have 
ridden hard so that I might come in 
time; harder even than your couriers 
who bore this letter to Sir John Gilles- 
pie,” and I flourished the paper under 
his nose. 

He recovered partly his composure 
at that, and sought to bluster it. 

“Pah!” he laughed. “You have 
found it out, have you? Well, what 
now, my master? Are you come to 
pick a quarrel with me?” 

It was my turn to laugh. 

“Oddslife, no, you fool! Think you 
I would pick a quarrel on my wedding 
morn? Besides, ’tis but three days 
since I killed a man—your friend Gil- 
lespie.” 

At that he started and changed color. 

“No, no,” I pursued, smiling upon 
him as though he were my dearest 
friend. “I am come to pick no quarrel. 
I am rathet come to give you a friendly 
word of counsel, Carleston. See that 
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you are out of London before ‘noog, 7 
and out of England before dawn tm 
morrow.” 

“D—n you! ’Tis to threaten you are 
come.” 

“Fie, Carleston! Who talks of 
threats? I do but advise. The King 
is like to hear at any moment, not only 
of your presence here, but of your 
achievements in Scotland after Dunbar. 
In truth, my dear Carleston,” I added, 
with another smile, “I chance to know 
that he will hear of all this before noon 
to-day. The vengeance of Charles 


Stuart is far-reaching, and I counsel you 
not to return to England while he fills 
Give you good day, my 


the throne. 
lord.” 

And, turning, I left him standing 
there with mouth agape, the very pic- 
ture of a fool. Yet but that it was my 
marriage morn, ’tis likely I should have 
left him in a plight yet worse. 

Assured that he would take my warn- 
ing, I repaired in the first place to my 
lodging at Whitehall to don my gayest 
suit, and thence, with scant delay I 
hastened to Sir Everard’s house in Pall 
Mall. Ina fever, I followed the lackey 
who admitted me; my eyes burned in 
their sockets; my lips were dry; my 
mouth parched, and in a mirror I 
caught in passing a glimpse of a face 
that was gaunt and deadly pale. 

I found Sir Everard in the library. 
His hair was become snowy white, and 
his tall frame had lost much of its up- 
right firmness of nine years ago, In 
me mayhap he saw scant change, for 
at the first glance he knew me. He rose 
to receive me with a frown of anger 
’twixt his brows. 

“Faversham!” he exclaimed, then 
added before I could make answer, 
“What is your business here and on 
such a day?” 

“Upon no fitter day could I arrive, 
Sir Everard.” 

“Know you not that my daughter is 
to be wed at noon?” 
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“t do indeed, Sir Everard, since I 
am come to be the bridegroom.” 

The blood mounted hotly to his fore- 
head. 

“Is this some graceless jest? Are 
you so lost to shame? Is it not enough 
that your faithlessness hath well-nigh 
broken my poor child’s heart—for ‘tis 
the way of woman to love those that 
are most unworthy. You who, like the 
craven hound you are, fled from Lon- 
don and the repreaches with which you 
fancied she might importune you!” 

“Tis false!’ I thundered, silencing 
him by my very vehemence. alse 
as the foul lips that told it to you.” 

?” he echoed incredulously. 


“False ?” 
“Ts it false that when you landed in 
England, some four months ago, you 
wrote to Margaret that your heart had 
changed? Is it false that you are to 
wed Anne Hyde? Despite that vile 
letter, sir, and the news we had of 
your approaching nuptials, my poor 
Margaret sought still to believe in you. 
She would not wed the man who by 
eight years of unflagging devotion had 
proved the quality of his affection, un- 
til first she had come to London and 
stooped to have s><cech with you. I al- 
lowed her this whim, to what purpose? 
To find you fied like a craven at the 
our approach. Tell me, sir,” 
he added, with withering contempt, “is 
that also false?” 

“By God, sir, I will tell you,” I cried. 

And then, in hot, passionate, mad- 
dened speech, I told him of the letter 
which, that night four mouths ago, I also 
had received—the false message that I 
had credulously believed was penned by 
my Margaret’s dying hand. That letter 
I showed him, and the In burn- 
ing words I painted.to him my grief, 
and the bitter: that had soured for 
me the joy s of Restoration. Then 
I spoke of Carleston’s message deliv- 
ered to me a week ago, and of the 
hope new-risen in my heart that sent 
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me flying north. I told him how 
Heaven had guided me to the hostelry 
at Lenmuir, and I read aloud to him 
the letter that had cost Gillespie his 
life. 

“Oh>-Lal, Lal,” he cried, holding out 
both hands to me. “Let us thank God 
that you are yet in time.” 

“T do, Sir Everard, and shall do so all 
my life,” I answered, seizing his trem- 
bling hands in mine. “Take me to 
Margaret, Sir Everard,” I cried a mo- 
ment later. 


“For nine years have I 
waited, but not a moment longer.” 


“Nor shall you, Lal,” came a voice 
behind us, and as I turned I saw the 
curtain that masked the doorway drawn 
aside, and standing there I beheld my 
love at last. I forgot as I looked that 
nine years of exile were sped since our 
last meseemed that the 
very maid of seventeen that I had left 
was this. The same slight form, and 
the same sweet, tender face, though 
very pale and wistful now. 
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meeting, 


For a moment I stood as one robbed 
of all volition, then, with a loud cry, 
I sprang forward and fell on my knees 
before her. I caught her hands in mine, 
and with a sob I drew them to my lips. 

“You heard me, sweet mistress ?” 

‘I heard all, Lal,” she answered. 

“And you believe?” 

“Believe ? 

Gently she drew her hands from 
mine, and taking my face betwixt them, 
she raised it until my eyes looked into 
hers. 


IT do indeed believe.” 


And as her father had said a while 
ago—but in a voice that was infinitely 
tender, ineffably sweet: 

“Oh, y Lal, thank 
you are come in time!” 


Lal, my God that 

Such was the morning of my wed- 
ding day; such the dawn of the happi- 
ness that Heaven hath vouchsafed me; 
such the true beginning, and not the 
end of the fortunes of Lal Faversham. 








IN AINSLEE’S FOR MAY 
RNOLD JACKSON stood staring 
in front of him. His thin, thought- 

ful face was very grave. Bateman, 
glancing at it, was once more conscious 
of its intense spirituality. 

“Beauty,” murmured Arnold Jackson. 
“You seldom see beauty face to face. 
Look at it well, Mr. Hunter, for what 
you see now you will never see again, 
since the moment is transitory, but it 
will be an imperishable memory in your 
heart. You touch eternity.” 

His voice was deep and resonant. He 
seemed to breathe forth the purest ideal- 
ism, and Bateman had to urge himself 
to remember that the man who spoke 
was a criminal and a cruel cheat. 

“Here is my daughter, Mr. Hunter.” 

Bateman shook hands with her. She 
had dark, splendid eyes and a red mouth 
tremulous with laughter; but her skin 
was brown, and her curling hair, rip- 
pling down her.shoulders, was coal 
black. She wore but one garment, a 
Mother Hubbard of pink cotton, her 
feet were bare, and she was crowned 
with a wreath of whité, scented flowers. 
She was a lovely creature. She was 
like a goddess of the Polynesian spring. 

From “The Fall of Edward Bar- 
nard,” a complete novel, by W. Somer- 
set Maugham. 

* K * 

N the retrospect Ann Veronica was 

amazed to think how things had gone 
to pieces, for at the outset she had been 
quite prepared to go home again upon 
terms. While waiting for her father’s 
coming, she had stated her present and 
future relations with him with what had 
seemed to her the most satisfactory lu- 
cidity and completeness. She had 


looked forward to an explanation. Ip. 
stead had come this storm, this shout. 
ing, this weeping, this confusion of 
threats and irrelevant appeals. More. 
over, atrociously and inexorably, he al. 
lowed it to appear ever and again in 
horrible gleams that he suspected there 
was some man in the case. Some man! 

From “Ann Veronica,” by H. G, 
Wells. 


* * * 


T is the truth,” he whispered, “that I 
tried to kill her.. She only defended 
herself. It was an accident. Anna.” 


There was such pleading passion in 
the weak voice that the doctor sprang 
up, took the woman by the wrist, and 
dragged her to her husband. 

He looked at her with blue, hazy eyes, 


and stammered: “Anna—you do—love 
me a little?” The remnant of his life 
flowed into the intensity of his words, 
and the doctor could have struck her 
when she jumped away and _ broke 
through her stillness, sobbing : 

“If 1 told you that, I’d lie, and you 
know it! Since the day we were mar- 
ried you have done nothing but torment 
me. If I could remember one little 
kindness you’ve done me in all that time, 
I’d say what you want me to. But J 
can’t.” 

She fled into the next room, and the 
doctor bent over the man to whom death 
came. 

From “The House in the Reeds,’’ by 
Signe Toksvig. 

* * * 
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Book Lovers’ Tournament, and 
stories by Anatole France, O. Henry, 
E, W. Hornung, Israel Zangwill, Henri 
Murger, and Anthony Hope 





Foretaste 


TOURNAMENT AWARDS 


HE anonymous story in the Book 

Lovers’ Tournament for February 
was written by Rudyard Kipling. Its 
title is “Cupid’s Arrows.” It is one 
of the “Plain Tales from the Hills.” 

Mr. J. A. Murphy, of Magog, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, contributed the 
winning letter reproduced below, and 
has been awarded the first prize of fifty 
dollars. 

Following the winning letter are ex- 
tracts from the ten entries judged next 
in order of excellence. To each of 
these, prizes of five dollars have been 
awarded. 


THE WINNING LETTER 


The Editor, AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE: 

The untitled story in your February issue is 
“Cupid’s Arrows,” from “Plain Tales From the 
Hills,” by Rudyard Kipling. My acquaintance 
with the story dates from my early youth, 
when a rapacious appetite for reading de- 
voured repeatedly this, the first volume of 
Kipling to come my way. But the passing 
years obliterated the vivid impression of this 
introduction to a caustic fare which a childish 
palate could not savor, while in noble array 
flowed past “The Jungle Books,” “Stalky & 
Co.,” “Soldiers Three,” and all the other mem- 
bers of that dynamic and variable collection. 
The swinging fervor of his poetry was next 
to inflame the youthful soul, with all its chant- 
ing rhythms, with beat and roll of drum, with 
brazening of trumpets and the ardor of high 
adventure in strange far-off lands. 

And lately “Kim,” above all else the great- 
est of this man’s labors. Reading and re- 
reading serve only to render more fascinat- 
ing this epic of teeming life under an alien 
sky along the ancient ways of India. There 
is beauty, there is glamour and pure romance, 
such as few writers have ever evoked. 

Of late a desire possessed me to peruse 
once more these “Plain Tales” and recapture, 
if possible, the early interest that aroused 
a mind slowly awakening to a life broader 
and more full than the circumscribed exist- 
ence of a small community. The resulting 
purchase was the begetter of a sense of dis- 
appointment; the magic had departed, there 
remained only a modest charm, and that some- 
what raddled and aging. 

Should then this story be considered in 
relation to the best of Kipling’s work, or be 
judged as the product of an unknown hand? 


Frankly, I am not an admirer of Kipling 
as a realist; and these earlier writings, while 
admirable, are not the greatest of his reper- 
toire. The society he defines, the petty offi- 
cialdom of Simla, the military caste and its 
satellites—all of which ‘he was to deify later 
with poorer effect—moves within its tiny orbit 
with such poverty of motion that very small 
attraction is exerted on the imagination. 

Yet the tale in question is penned with keen 
skill. All the traces of a fine craftsman are 
here apparent and it would have been a dull 
pedant critic who could not have prophesied 
greater work from the young Kipling. Ver- 
bosity has no part in its content and a spar- 
ing of phrase characterizes the whole action, 
in distinct contrast to the looseness of other 
fables in the same volume. Perhaps the most 
apt definition would be to name “Cupid’s Ar- 
rows” the best of the earlier manner. 

Kipling is above all a romantic. When he 
sentimentalizes he can be recognized as a 
fraud; when he beats the jingo drum he is 
a small boy leading his own parade of one. 
But as the pure romanticist, the vivid por- 
trayer of glamorous moments of life, he is 
revelling in his true element. Turn to “The 
Brush-wood Boy,” to certain of the Mulvaney 
stories, to his yarns of native life, and above 
all to “Kim,” and you will find the proofs. 
There life flows eagerly above the ruder 
strata of existence, a life that is free from 
ties, boundless in horizon, replete with the 
stuff of dreams. Nowhere else does the man 
so rejoice in words, so obviously enjoy each 
moment of labor, as in the works of romantic 
fancy. They crowd forth from his imagina- 
tion, untrammeled by fact, unleashed and su- 
perb, never the effect of photographic travail. 
And because of this aptitude for fanciful por- 
trayal he fails as a realist. To be truly great 
in this phase of the writer’s art, the artist 
must do more than portray the surface of 
existence; he must probe unerringly below the 
surface of the skin, laying bare every inmost 
fiber, vein, and nerve. In this I feel that 
Kipling fails because his mind does not pos- 
sess the qualities of a scientist, forever search- 
ing for truth behind the veil of illusion. Al- 
ways he visions existence through a mist of 
dreams, a haze of fancy, and at his greatest 
he transmits to his reader that dream of a 
life that might be, were we able to cast away 
the pilgrim’s burden and cross the Slough of 
Despond to a land where beauty colors the 
endless span of days. 

And I should be ungracious were I to deny 
homage when so much fine art has been and 
continues to be the source of keen delight. 

J. A. Murpwy. 

Magog, Quebec, Canada. 
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From Other Prize Winners 

The tale belongs to tkit initial output whose 
“smart journalism” shocked Stevenson on the 
one hand and ruined the Beardsley-Wilde zs- 
thetic movement on the other. The work of 
a lettered journalist of genius, trained to writ- 
ing down to a magazine public. 

Providence, Rhode Island. F. Curtis 

* * > 

What could any reader think of “Cupid's 
Arrows” except that it is one of the gayest 
and most fascinating little tales? It does not 
compare in my mind with such Kiplingesque 
masterpieces as “Without Benefit of Clergy,” 
or “The Man Who Would Be King,” or that 
weird and terrible story of Bimi, the ape “with 
too much ego in his cosmos.” But it is per- 
fection, no less, of its type. 

Lenora Peart Brace 
Seattle, Washington. 
* * - 


Many years ago when I was young my 
father brought home a little volume, badly 
bound, called “Soldiers Three.” Out of it he 
read aloud with great glee and much chuck- 
ling—deep-throated, happy chuckles. Then 
he loudly proclaimed: “This is a great chap, 
this Kipling—the best yet. Watch out for 
everything he writes and grab it quick. He's 
going to be heard from much and often.” 

Portland, Oregon A. W. NicHo.son 

* * os 


I have searched this story, as before this I 
have searched other works of Kipling, for 
traces of just enough philosophic intelligence 
to make him worth while, and have found 
nothing that repaid the effort. 

Fargo, North Dakota. P. T. Stricker 


a . * 


Live in the East and then read a story 
whose plot is laid there, and you will want 
to jump up a dozen times crying: “That's 
wrong!” or; “That isn’t so!” For it is curi- 
ous how many mistakes a person can make 
who does not know the East thoroughly. But 
the phrase “the ugliest man in Asia,” at once 
stamps the author of the mystery story as 


Ainslee’s 





a writer who does know his East int. 
mately, for it is common there to describe a 
man as the ‘ hyo man in Asia,” or “the 
closest man in Asia,” “the luckiest man in 
Asia,” according to his ‘séebinnan trait. 

Montreal, Canada. H. Grant, 

* * * 

Mr. Kipling certainly could swing a wicked 
whip when he wrote of the frailties of man- 
kind. 

Portland, Maine. 

* * & 

Undoubtedly “Cupid’s Arrows”—sweetly 
ironic title!—makes no pretensions to out. 
standing importance among Kipling’s works, 
It was obviously written solely to amuse, and 
in this, surely, it succeeds. 

B. M. Castngg, 

New Haven, Connecticut. 

. * > 

The texture of the story is thoroughly sug. 
gestive of the writer, especially in his Indiag 
period. There is the artlessness of his short 
sentences and his direct style, both suggesting 
the oral narrative of the smoking room, 

Artaur L, SILverMan, 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 

* * . 

Kipling was the first writer to strip the 
glory and glitter from war and show it as it 
is. He has the faculty beyond any other 
writer of limning human nature in a catch 
phrase; an empire in a rutshell. 

New York City. Asare L. 

* 


* * 


Morse, 


A long time ago I fell under Kipling’s spell. 
To-night I retrieved a shabby volume, and 
then—forgive me—I forgot all about Arns- 
LEE’s and the contest, for on page nine I ran 
across a lady I’ve long admired, that gallant 
little she-soldier of fortune, Mrs. Hawksbee. 
She was, as usual, in the midst of an “affair,” 
and I read on and on, until, smiling at the 
conclusion of one of her cleverest bits of 
finesse, I turned a page and found myself re 
garding the nameless story, all properly cap- 
tioned Maup KeENNEN W ADDOCK, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Broken Lives 
LVow Mended 


Constipation conquered, skin and 
stomach disorders corrected— youth- 
ful energy renewed—dy this fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 





Dept. Z-27, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


“TWO YEARS AGO I had a severe 
illness. After it was over it seemed to 
me I would never be myself again. I 
could do nothing without becoming 
completely fatigued. My doctor told 
me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I 
soon began gaining strength. Ever. 
since then I hav ken Fleischmann’s 
Yeast three times a day. I consider it 
a veritable gold mine of energy.” 

Hevene Rasinorr, Stony Point,N.Y, 


mies MOOT A OA eS 


“MY SKIN BROKE OUT in 


ugly blotches. Eating irregularly 
caused stomach trouble. Then I 
became constipated. One day a 
‘ friend advised Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I started to eat it that day. 
I slept soundly that night for the 


2 
cot aaa 


first time in weeks. In a month’s 
time I was a new person. Every 
blemish had vanished from my 
skin. My eyes sparkled. My ap- 
petite was excellent. All as the 
result of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Erne: Patrick, Boston, Mass. 


mee i ae etna 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire 


system—aids digestion—clears the skin—ba» 


ishes constipation. Start eating it today! 
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y4amous 
FEET 





..how they're kept 
free from corns.. 








Evetyn LAw’s Famous Dancing Feet 


“A corn is hardly a luxury for 
anybody. . . . But for a dancer it is 
agony. . . . It puts a ‘Spanish In- 
quisition’ in her shoe. 





‘When I notice any suggestion of 
callus on the toe, [ immediately ap- 
ply a Bluesjay plaster. So that’s why 
I never have a corn.” So writes 
graceful and beautiful Evelyn Law, 
famous Ziegfeld dancer. 

1 severe 3 \ 

emed to a , d 

gain. I ‘ , ° . 
-coming ; Small wonder that legions of emi- 
tor told , 

wore nent dancers, screen stars and ath- 


Pes: letes consider good old Blue=jay 
sider it part of their “working kit!” For 
ONY, over 26 years it has been vanquish- 

ing corns to the tune of tens of mil- 
lions annually. . . . Blue=jay keeps 
fit the feet of the famous and the 
foresighted. Sold at all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


the entire THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
Sr tell 
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that future 


president in your 
home—‘“““ his 


picturee 


Before long he will slip out of your 
arms and arrive at Man’s estate. 
His world of today, filled with boyish 
laughter and enthusiasm, will be just 
a fading memory unless you hold it 
forever—with Ansco Pictures. 

Let the new Ansco Speedex Film 
catch that characteristic pose or 
fleeting expression. It’s the film 
that’s made for inexperienced folks 
to get just the pictures they want. 


The film in the 
red box with the 
yellow band. 
It fits all roll 
film cameras. 








Ansco — Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Contributors to your 
radio entertainment 


ERY probably hidden away 
in the cabinet of your re 
ceiving set, the batteries you 

use are nevertheless surrendering 
their power unseen and unheard. 

And to be able to contribute 
their energy and to add to the 
complete efficiency of your receiv 
ing equipment, those batteries must 
combine every desirable factor and 
formula known in the electro 
chemical field. 

Such Batteries are Burgess— 
products of the Burgess Labora 

products which have been 

used by practically every famous 
explorer, the majority of amateurs 
and the leading radio engineers. 

That’s why when you use Bur: 
gess Radio ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries 
you are using batteries which ax 
sure the utmost dependability, longer 
life and complete satisfaction. 





Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
GENERAL SAEs Orrice: CHICAGO 


_ tone Factories and Offices: 
iagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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A Thousand Things May Happen in the Dark 








hinged metal ring in end-cap for hanging up flashlight. 
Only Eveready has this big convenience-feature 


One of the greatest single improvements since 
Eveready perfected the first flashlight. <A 
simple, hinged, metal ring in the end-cap of 
each Eveready for hanging up the flashlight 
when not in use. Ring snaps securely closed 
and out of the way when not hanging up. 
Eveready Flashlights also have the safety-lock 
switch, which prevents accidental lighting and 
wasting of current ; octagonal, non-rolling lens- 
ring; handsome, beveled, crystal-clear lens, etc. 
To get all the newest and best flashlight 


a Eveready 


/ fu Long-lasting | EADY | 
wf SS" ih wir ces 


No. 267 r eq 
the Eveready —— q 
2-oell "Mazda 
Focusing ~~ 
Spotlight 





Please mention this magazine 


features, insist upon getting the genuine Ever- 
eady. Improved models meet every need for 
light—indoors and out, 


evéry 


There’s a type for 


purpose and and 


dealer nearby. 


purse, an Eveready 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ine. 
New York San Francisco 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
4 “ 4 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of 

flashlights. They insure brighter light and longer 

battery life. Keep an extra set on hand. Especially 

designed Eveready-Mazda Lamps, the bright eyes 
of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


~they last longer 
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There's an Eversharp 
for you in any style 
and size you want. 
Thisone, the pop- 
ulaz standard gift and 
business model, with 
78 inches of lead up its 
sleeve, gold-filled at 


On pape 


Write rings around the other 
fellow — be the handy man with 
the pencil. 


Get your thoughts down for other 
men to see—and 10 act upon. 

Be the ready one who in the pinch 
says, Do it thus and-so.” 


Put it on Paper! 

Vv Vv Vv 
Success waits on the man who 
keeps in line with his thinking 
that first friend of an active brain, 


EVERSHARP 


the name 1s on the pencil 


© 1926, The Wahi Company, Chicago 
Sanadian Factory, Toronto 
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Avoid pain by seeing 
your dentist in time 


Don't let negligence keep you away 
from your dentist until pain drives 
youtohim At least twice a year go 
to your dentist for thorough mouth 
inspection. He will help you avoid 
needless pain and trouble by keeping 
your teeth and gums healthy. 








Pyorrhea seizes 


4 out of 5 


Remember that four out of five who pass the 
age of forty, and thousands even younger, con- 
tract pyorrhea through carelessness. These are 
dental statistics. 

But you can be the lucky one out of five it 
you will exercise ordinary precaution. Let 








your dentist inspect your mouth at least twice 
a year and brush teeth and gums twice a day 
with Forhan's. 

If you already have pyorrhea see your 
dentist for treatment and start using 
Forhan’s. If you still are free from 
this scourge, brush your teeth and 
gums regularly with Forhan’s as a 
wise precaution 

If used regularly and in time, For- 
han's checks or prevents pyorrhea. 

It contains Forhan's Pyorrhea Ligq- 
uid which dentists use in their 
treatment of this infection. 

Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps 
them pink and healthy. This pleas- 
ant tasting dentifrice cleans teeth 
thoroughly and wards off decay. 

Start using Forhan’s at once. At all 
druggists’, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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More than a tooth paste —it checks 
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Select NOW! 
Prompt Delivery—No Red Tape! 
this ad and put it, 


with your name and 

it TODAY. We'll 

charge account for you 

beer choice of these special 

seo: will come Prepaid, for 
approval and 15 Day Trial. 

Peststica, pay balance in 10 equal 

Monthly payments. Otherwise 


ie and your $1 will be re- 
d. 


4 WE TRUST YOU 
Your credit is good with us. Our 
_ Account System is ompte. 

and convenient. T 
RCTIONS © ONFIDENTIAL. 

ORDER NOW. 

Complete booklet with 
Free 5 3,000 bargains ia Dia- 
i monds, Watches and Jewelry. 
10 months to pay on 
everything, 
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WCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to your stump.- 
coo], neat, light. 
years. Easy payments. 

for Catalog Today. 





strong, 
Guaranteed 5 
Send 


aD, 


B. Buchstein Co., 
610 3rd Ave., S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Also fibre arms, and 
braces for all deformities 





Others Serene, $100 Weekly selling direct 
to wearer, om Q vality Shirts made 
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CARLTON MILLS, INC., 
98 Fifth Ave. Dept c- 73 
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He’d take his hat off to 
MENNEN 


Garbed in strange clothes, mumbling 
mystic words, the alchemists sought to 
change lead into gold. But the secret for 
the transmutation of metals eluded them. 


In ultra-modern laboratories our 
chemists sought a method of changing 
spiky, stiff whiskers into softest down. 
They found the secret for the dermu- 
tation of beards, 


Now millions of men perform a mod- 
ern miracle in their bathrooms every 
morning. A tiny sliver of Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream billows into mountainous, 
moist lather. Belligerent bristles take 
the count. The razor whisks the 
whiskers away. Faces are blissfully 
unconscious that anything is going on. 

Grouches are transformed into grins. Yegg- 
man appearance fades into gentlemanly groom- 
ing in an incredibly short time. 

These results are automatic. Nofussing with 
towels, no fuming with finger-rubbing. Even if 
the water is granite hard and cold as a banker’s 
eye, Mennen’s will perform perfectly. All this 
costs only 50 cents. The mystic pass-word is 
“‘Mennen Shaving Cream, please.” 


And treat yourself to a tin of Mennen Tal- 
cum for Men. Tinted to match male skin; scented 
to suit man taste. Use all you want—it won’t 
show on your face. Great aftera bath. 25c buys it. 


MENA 
SHAVING CREAM 
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THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL CREDIT *SEWELERS 
Dept. M222 108 N. State St. Chicago, Ill. 
Stores in Leading Cities 
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FEATURE VALUES! 
Act at once to take advantage of our feature 
offering of Diamonds—direct importations 
at sensationally low prices. 


d bargains 
re. Our offer is good for « 
fimited tims 


Terms— Pag 10 roont ozenwe deliver 8 
immediate tely Balance , semi-monthly, or 
monthly as “conventent. 


FREE=Write for It! 
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WEB 


Boston 
Garter 


No More 
Skidding Garters! 


AGRIPPA-WEB makes garters act In an en- 
tirely new way—and only in Bostons can this 
web be had. Even when worn very loose it 
will not slip. It cannot curl and yet it is re- 
markably soft and light. Here in fact is the 
first practical and comfortable ventilated 
web garter. 

In many pleasing colors, 50c the pair. 
GEORGE. FROST COMPANY, Boston, Makers of 

elvet Grip Hose Supporters for All the F amily. 


How Did Your Garters Look This Morning? 
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a month for one year, Mon- 
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Red Tape No Delay 


WRITE FOR FREE ROYAL CATALOGUE 
See the thousands of special values in di 
watches and jewelry nd for your copy at once, 


ROYAL DIAMOND & WATCH Co, 
Dept. 1563 170 BROADWAY, NEW York 
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international nal Typewriter | oF Saas 


"Free toMen Past 40 


,at is prostate gland disorder? Why does a ome 
to ; -thirds of all men past middle age? Why does 
cause loss of vitality, sciatica, aching 
feet, back and legs? Amazing book, writ- 
ten by well known American scientist, 
answers these Cro and tells how 
20,000 men have found relief without 
druge, su: ureery, les jesons. Ctnpty | pepd name 
and addr for co bligation. 
Mifireca the ELECTRO THES fav CO., 
7656 Main St. , Ste sbenvifie, oh 
ern Address, Dept. 76-Y 





1 Van Nove Bide.. Los Angeles, Calif. 











‘1.Week r 
for Your Choice of 
Any Standard Make 


TYPEWRITER 


Never before a typewriter offer like 
this! ONLY et 00 WEE KI ¥ and 


you can own an Underwood. Re C. Smith, Fomington or any standal 
typew riter at lowest prices in year 


ve hip typewriter to you on TEN yeas, Tees, Every machine com 
pletely feemanulactured by the fame ocess” giving long 


ey hy pt ee 
WRITTEN. GUARAN 
FREE CATALOG fantion sty erors ents 
bligation whatever. WRITE . 
Ask for Agency Offer—Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
654 W. RANDOLPH ST., Dept. 1194, CHICAGO, LL 
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Naturally prefe red 


AMONG MEN who can well afford any ciga- 
rette they choose, there is a decided preference 
for Fatimas. They have learned that to pay 
less is to get less, to pay more, extravagance 














What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccerrt & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Along the byways of 1905 
and the highways of 1920 








IN NINETEEN HUNDRED AND 
FIVE, when the motor-car was 
usually the grotesque and 
terrifying toy of the rich, 
Prest-O-Lite gave the auto- 
mobile its first dependable 
eyes, and there was less roar- 
ing hometto beat the dangers 
of the dark. 

In the years that followed, 
Prest-O-Lite became known 
around the world for the 
quality and service of its 
products. 

Today Prest-O-Lite Stor- 
age Batteries—for motor-cars 
and. radio—are sold by the 
millions in all parts of the 
world, and all roads lead to 
Prest-O-Lite Service Stations. 

The Prest-O-Lite sign 
marks “The Oldest Service 
to Motorists” and a capable 
dealer. 








It is no longer necessary to 
take a chance on a battery of 
unknown make. You canrbuy 
Prest-O-Lite Automobile Bat- 
teries from $15.50 up—and 
Radio Batteries from $4.75 up. 


THE PRESTO-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

















The oldest=service to motorists 


Srest-O Lite a 





STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 
MOTOR-CARS AND RADIO 














Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 

















Let Kodak Keep the Story 


_ Only a “click” of a second—and the 
story is yours for the years. 


All seasons invite your Kodak—spring 
is asestent. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up—at your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Tie Kodak City 














